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PREFACE. 


To WRITE a life of Faraday seemed to me at first a 
hopeless work. Although I had listened to him as a 
lecturer for thirty years and had been with him 
frequently for upwards of twenty years, and although 
for more than fifteen years he had known me as one 
of his most intimate friends, yet my knowledge of him. 
made me feel that he was too good a man for me to 
estimate rightly, and that he was too great a philo¬ 
sopher for me to understand thoroughly. I thought 
that his biographer should if possible be one who was 
his own mental counterpart. 

I afterwards hoped that the Journals, which he 
wrote at different periods whilst abroad, might have 
been published separately. If this had been done, 
flien some portions of Jiis biography would have been 
in his own writing: but it was thought undesirable to 
divide the records of the different parts of his life. 

As time went on, and those whO were most interested 
in the work found no one with sufficient leisure to 
whom they were inclined to give his manuscripts, I at 
last made the attempt to join together his own words, 
and to foitn them into a picture of his life which may 
almost be looked upon as an autobiograpli^ 
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PBEFACE. 


My first work was to read his manuscripts; and 
then to collect from his friends all the letters and 
notes that were likely to be of interest. And here, in 
duty bound, I must first thank Mrs. Faraday and her 
nieces Miss Barnard and Miss Beid for their help; 
then his earliest friend Mr. Abbott, whose collection 
of letters was priceless; then his friends M. Auguste 
De la Rive and the late Professor Schonbein. I am 
also indebted to Madame Matteucci, Miss Moore, Miss 
Magrath, Miss Phillips, Dr. Tyndall, Dr. Percy, the late 
Bev. John Barlow, Col. Yorke, and to many others. 

From his letters, his laboratory note-books, his 
lecture-books, his Trinity House and other manu¬ 
scripts, I have arranged the materials for a memorial 
of Faraday in the simplest order, with the least con¬ 
necting matter. 

I have, however, with permission, used some of the 
admirable summaries published by Dr. Tyndall, in his 
account of ‘ Faraday as a Discoverer.’ 


Con Hai.1., 
Sute.v : 

October IStb, 18U0. 


H. B. J. 



LIFE OF FARADAY 


CHAPTER I. 

EAHLT LIFE-ERBAND BOY AND BOOKBINDER’S APPRENTICE. 

The village of Clapham, ia Yorkshire, lies at the foot 
of Ingleborough, close to a station of the Leeds and 
Lancaster Railway. Here the parish register between 
1708 and 1730 shows that ‘ Richard ITaraday ’ recorded 
the births of ten cliildren. He is described as of 
Keasden, stonemason and tiler, a * separatist; ’ and he 
died in 1741. No earlier record of Faraday’s family 
can be found. 

It seems not unlikely that the birth .of an eleventh 
child, Robert, in 1724, was never registered. Whether 
this Robert was the son or nephew of Richard cannot 
be certainly known ; however, it is certain that he 
married Elizabeth Dean, the owner of Clapham Wood 
Hall. 

This Hall was of some bcau^, and*of a style said to 
be almost peculiar to the district between Lancaster, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, and Skipton. The porch had a gable- 
end and ornamented lintel with the initials of the 
builder (the proprietor); and the windows, Avith three or 
four mullions and label or string-course, hfld a very 
good effect. It was partly pulled down some twenty 
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years ago, and a common sort of farm-house built in 
its place. 

It is now little better than a stone cottage. The 
door opens directly into a kitchen, flagged with four 
large flags. What remains of the old Hall is, if 



CI.APUAM UAT.T. WITH MIIX A.S IT WAS. 


anything, meaner than the dwelling itself. At this 
Hall Kobert and Elizabeth Faraday lived, and had ten 
children, whose names and. birthdays, and callings in 
after life, so far as they are known, were these:— 


/ Richard, bom June 16, 1767, was an innholder, slater, grocer. 
John, bom $La,y 19, 1769, was a farmer. 

James, born May 8, f761, was a blacksmith. 

Robert, bom Fobmary 3, 1763, was a packer in a flax mill. 
Elizabeth, bom June 2^. 1766. 

■William, bom April 20,' 1767, died in July 1791. 

Jane, bom April 27, 1769. 

Hannah, bom August 16, 1771. 

TRomas, bom November 6,1773, kept a shop. 

. Barnabas, whose birthday is not known, was a shoemaker. 




HIS ANCESTOKS. 


The first insight into this large family comes in the 
year when Faraday was born, through WiUiam, who 
died when he was twenty-four years old, at Clapham 
Wood Hall. Faraday’s grandmother then wrote a 
letter to Anne Fordyce, to whom her son William 
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was engaged to be married. This letter shows the 
nature and strength of the religious feeling in the 
family for two generations previous to the birth of 
Faraday. 

'Clapham Wootif Hall, July4, 1791. 

‘ Dear Nancy,—With a troubled mind I write this 
to you. My dear son is dead. He died on the 
Sabbath in the evening at seven o’clock. Now, my dear 
love, I beg you would hear me what I have to say, and 
be sober. It hath been a great concern on William’s 
mind about you: he was afraid you would feel to an 
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extreme, and it troubled him very much: from this 
consideration he strove to make all things look as well 
as he could, and he had some hope within a little of 
his death that he happen might mend, which is^ very 
natural for all people. 

‘When William began to be worse, he began to be 
concerned about his everlasting welfare. He sent for 
Mr. Gorrel and confessed the faith in Christ, and gave 
Mr. Gorrel and the rest of the brethren great satisfac¬ 
tion. 

‘ William was exceedingly comfortable, and rejoiced 
exceedingly. He then sent for his clothes, and he 
thought he would go to Bank, and join the 

brethren in public; but botli we and the brethren saAV 
there was no chance, but they came to visit him very 
frequently. I cannot, in a little compass, tell you all 
that William said, but he rejoiced exceedingly. 

‘ Now, my dear love, I hope you will consider that 
Providence knows better than we, and I hope this 
account will serve in some measure to reconcile you, 
and I shall be veiy glad to hear from you. 

‘ My children all give their kind love to you. From 
your affectionate, well-wishing 

‘Elizabeth Faraday.’ 

The brethren were members of a Sandemanian con¬ 
gregation. The'Glasites are said once to have had 
a chapel at Clapham, with a burial ground attached 
to it. At present the chapel is converted into a barn, 
and the windows are walled up. The unconsecrated 
burial ground is thrown open to the fields, but one 
or two headstones still remain against the wall of the 
building. 



SANDEMANIANISM. 


Several of those congregations were formed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of England by the writings and preaching 
of Robert Sandeman, the son-in-law of the Reverend 
John Glas, a Presbyterian clergyman in Scotland. 
Thus the Church in London was formed in 1760. 
In 1763 the congregation at Kirkby Stephen numbered 
between twenty and thirty persons. Sandeman ulti¬ 
mately went to America to make his views known, 
and he died there in 1771. 

In 1728 Glas was deposed by the Presbyterian 
Churcli Courts, because he taught that the Church 
should be subject to no league nor covenant, but 
be governed only by the doctrines of Christ and 
His Apostles. He held that Christianity never was, 
nor could be, the established religion of any nation 
without becoming the reverse of what it was when 
first instituted ; that Christ did not come to establish 
any worldly power, but to give a hope of eternal 
life beyond the grave to Ilis people whom He should 
choose of His own sovereign will; that the Bible, 
and that alone, with nothing added to it nor tsiken 
away from it by man, was the sole and sufficient guide 
for each individual, at all times and in all (drcumstanccs ; 
that'faith in the divinity and work of Christ is the gift 
of God, and that the evidence of this faith is obedience 
to the commandments of Christ. 

'There are two points of practioe in the Church 
which, in relationship to the Life of Faraday, must be 
mentioned. One of these is the admission into the 
Church, the other is the election of elders. 

Members are received into the Church on the con¬ 
fession of sin,’ and the profession of faith in Jhe death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This profession must 
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be made before the Church in public. The elders first, 
and afterwards the other members, ask such questions 
as they think are necessary to satisfy the Church. 
Prayer is then offered up, a blessing is invoked upon 
the person received, and he is heartily welcomed and 
loved for the sake of the truth he has professed. 

There must be a plurality of elders (presbyters or 
bishops) in each Church, and two must be present at 
every act of discipline. When a vacancy occurs, the 
elders suggest for election to the congregation one of 
its members who appears to answer the description of 
an elder in the New Testament. The election is made 
by the whole Church unanimously. Earnestness of 
feeling and sincerity of conviction are the sole re¬ 
quisites for the office, which is entirely unpaid. 

With regard to other members of the large family 
that were bom at Clapham Wood Hall, it is known 
tliat Faraday’s uncle John had a quarry among the 
hills, and erected a shielding for the use of the men, 
which in some maps is marked as Faraday House, and 
the gill which runs by it, in the map of the Ordnance 
Survey of Westmoreland, is called Faraday Gill. His 
uncle Thomas was the father of Thoma - Armat Faraday, 
who is now a draper and grocer at Clapham. • His 
father James, who was a blacksmith, was married in 
178G to Margaret Hastwell, a farmer’s daughter of 
Mallcstaug, neai> Kirkby Stephen. To James and 
Margaret Faraday four children were born :— 

James; born 17C1, died 1810, r Elizabeth, born, 1787. 
married 178G Margaret I Robert, bom 1788. 

Ilostwell, bom 1764, died j Michael, bom 1791. 

1838. I Margaret, bom 1802. 

James soon after his mari'iage came to London, and 



HIS BIRTH. 


lived at Newington, in Surrey, where his third child, 
Michael, was born on September 22, 1791. For a 
short time his home was in Gilbert Street; but about 
1796 he moved to rooms over a coach-house in Jacob’s 
Well Mews, Charles Street, Manchester Square: ho 



HOUSB iN JACOBS WBIX MRWS. 


then worked as a journeyman at Boyd’s in Wel- 
beck Street. He joined the Sandcmanian Church 
after he came to London.' His wife, though one of 
the congregation, never became a member of the 
Church. 

During the distress of 18Q1, when corn was above 
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1801. 9/. the quarter, the family received public relief; aud 

^T. 9-10. to Michael, who was nine years old, one loaf was 
given weekly, and it had to last him for that time. 

In 1807 James wrote to his brother Thomas at 
Clapham—‘ I am sorry to say I have not had the 
pleasure of enjoying one day’s health for a long time. 
Although I am very seldom off work for a whole day 
together, yet I am under the necessity (through pain) 
of being from work part of almost every day.’ . . . 

And then, after speaking of some Church matters, he 
says—‘ But we, perhaps, ought to leave these matters 
to the overruling hand of Him who has a sovereign 
right to do what seemeth good to Him, both in the 
armies of heaven and amongst the inhabitants of the 
earth.’ 

On July 29,1809, he wrote to the same brother— 
‘ I never expect to be clear of the pain completely with 
which I am afllictetl, yet I am glad to say that I am 
somewhat better than I formerly Avas. . . . 

‘We are about to remove very shortly, so that you 
will be good enough to direct your next as follows— 
18 Weymouth Street, near Portland Place, London.’ 

There he died on October 30, 1810. 

Faraday’s mother died in Islington, in March 1838. 
‘She was very proud of her son; so much so, that 
Faraday asked his wife not to talk to his mother so 
much about him or his honoui’s, saying she Avas quite 
proud enough of him, and it Avoidd not be good for 
her. Usually she called him “ my Michael.” She 
Avould do nothing whatCA^er Avithout his advice, 
and Avas quite contented and happy in being supported 
Avholly by him in her declining yeare. She had not 
had any advantages of education, nor Avas she able to 
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enter at all into her son’s pursuits. She was particu- is 
Itirly neat and nice in her household arrangeincnts, isTTi 
and exerted herself to the utmost for her husband 
and children.’ 

The home of Michael Faraday was in Jacob’s Well 
Mews from the time ho was five years old until ho 
went to Blandtbrd Stx'eet. Very little is known of his 
life during these eight years. He himself has pointed 
out where he played at marbles in Spanish Place, and 
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where, at a later period, he took care of his little sister 
in ^Manchester Square. He says, ‘ my education Avas of 
the most ordinary descriptirm, consisting of little more 
than the rudiments of reading, Avriting, and arithmetic 
at a common day-school. My hours out of school 
Averc passed at home and in the streets.’ 
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1804. Only a few yards from Jacob’s Well Mews is a book- 
ajt.12-13. seller’s shop, at No. 2 Blandford Street. 

There Faraday went as errand boy, on trial for a year, 
to Mr. George Eiebau, in 1804, He has spoken with 
much feeling ‘ that it was his duty, when he first went, 
to carry round' the papers that were lent out by his 
master. Often on a Sunday morning he got up very 
early and took them round, and then he had to will for 
them again; and frequently, when he was told the 
paper was not done with, “ You must call again,” he 
would beg to be allowed to have it; for his next 
place might be a mile oflT, and then he would have to 
return back over the ground again, losing much time, 
and being very unhappy if he was unable to get home 
to make himself neat, and to go with his parents to 
their place of worship.’ 

He says, ‘ I remember being charged with being a 
great questioner when young, but I do not know the 
nature of the questions.’ One instance, however, has 
been preserved. Having called at a house, possibly to 
leave a newspaper, whilst waiting for the door to be 
opened, he put his head through the iron bars that 
made a separation from the adjoining house; and, 
whilst in this position, he questioned himself as to 
which side he was on. Tlie door behind him being 
opened, he suddenly drew back, and, hitting himself 
so as to make hit, nose bleed, he forgot all about his 
question. 

In after life the remembrance of his earliest occupa¬ 
tion was often brought to his mind. One of his nieces 
says that he rarely saw a newspaper boy without 
making some kind remark about him. Another niece 
recalls his words on one occasion, ‘ I always feel a 
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tenderness for those boys, because I once carried news¬ 
papers myself.’ 

Faraday’s indentures as an apprentice are dated 
October 7, 1805: one line in them is worthy to be 
kept—‘ In consideration of his faithful service no pre¬ 
mium is given.’ 

Four years later his father wrote (in 1809), ‘ Michael 
is bookbinder and stationer, and is very active at 
learning his business. He has been most part of four 
years of his time out of seven. He has a very good 
master and mistress, and likes his place well. He had 
a hard time for some while at first going ; but, as the 
old saying goes, he has ratheV got the head above water, 
as there is two other boys under him.” 

Faraday himself says, ‘ Whilst an apprentice I loved 
to read the scientific books which were under iny 
hands, and, amongst them, delighted in Marcet’s 
“ Conversations in Chemistry,” and the electrical trea¬ 
tises in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” I made such 
simple experiments in chemistry as could be defrayed 
in their expense by a few pence per week, and also 
constructed an electrical machine, first with a glass 
phiak and afterwards with a real cylinder, as well as 
other electrical apparatus *of a corresponding kind.’ 
He told a friend that Watts ‘ On the Mind ’ first made 
him think, and that his attention was. turned to science 
by the article ‘Electricity’ in an encyclopasdia he was 
employed to bind. 

‘ My master,’ he says, ‘ allowed me to go occasionally 
of an evening to hear the lectures delivered by Mr. 
Tatum on natural philosophy at his house, 53 Dorset 
Street, Fleet Street. I obtained a knowledge of these 


1809. 

A5t.l7-18. 
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1810 . lectures by bills in the streets aud shop-windows near 
.ajr.is-ie. his house. The hour was eight o’clock in the evening. 
The charge was one shilling per lecture, and ray brother 
Robert (who was three years older and followed his 
father’s business) made rae a present of the money for 
several. I attended twelve or thirteen lectures between 
February 19, 1810, and September 2G, 1811. It was 
at these lectures I first became acquainted with Magrath, 
Newton, Nicol, and others.’ 

He learned perspective of Mr. Masquericr,^ that he 
might illustrate these lectures. ‘Masquerier lent me 
Taylor’s “ Perspective,” a 4to volume, which I studied 
closely, copied all the drawings, and made some other 
very simple ones, as of cubes or pyramid.s, or columns 
in perepective, as exercises of the rules. I was always 
very fond of copying vignettes and small things in ink; 
but I fear they were mere copies of the lines, and that 
I hud little or no sense of the general efiect aud of the 
power of the lines in producing it.’ 

In his earliest note-book he wrote down the names 
of the books and subjects that interested him : this he 
called ‘ “ The Philosophical Miscellany,” being a col¬ 
lection of notices, occurrences, events, «S:c., relating 
to the arts aud sciences, collected from the imblic 
papers, reviews, magixzines, aud other miscellaneous 
works; intended,’ he says, ‘ to promote both amuse¬ 
ment aud instruction, and also to corroborate or in¬ 
validate those theories which are continually starting 


’ In Orabb Robinson’s Memoirs (vol. iii. p. STS, dated Feb. 18,1851) 
it is ■written, ‘ At Masquerier’s, Brighton. AVe had calls somi after break¬ 
fast. The one to be mentioned was that of Faraday. When be was 
young, poor, and altogether unknown, Masquerier was kind to him; 
and now that he is a great man he does not forget his old friend.’ 
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Into the world of science. Collected by M. Faraday, 
1809-10.’ 

Among the books and subjects which arc mentioned 
in this volume are, ‘ Description of a Pyropneumatic 
Apparatus,’ and ‘ Experiments on the Ocular Spectra 
of Light and Colours,’ by Dr. Darwin, from Ackerman's 
Eepository ; ‘ Lightning,’ and ‘ Electric Fish and 

Electricity,’from Gentleman's Magazine', ‘ Metcorolites,’ 
from the Evangelical Magazine ; ‘ Water Spouts,’ 
from the Zoological Magazine ; ‘ Formation of Snow,’ 
from Sturm's Rejections ; ‘ To loosen Glass Stopples,’ 
from the Lady's Magazine ; ‘ To convert two liquids 
into a Solid,’ ‘ Oxygen Gas,’ ‘ Hydrogen Gas,’ ‘ Nitric 
and Carbonic Acid Gas,’ ‘ Oxymuriate of Potash,’ from 
Conversations in Chemistry. 

‘ Galvanism : ’ ‘ Mr. Davy has announced to the Eoyal 
Society a great discovery in chemistry — the fixed 
alkalies liave been decomposed by the galvanic .bat- 
tciy,’ from Chemical Observer ; ‘ Galvanism and a 
Description of a Galvanometer,’ from the Literary 
Panorama. 

Through Mr. Tatum, Faraday made the acquaintance 
of Ml'. Iluxtable, who was then a medical student, and 
of Mr. Benjamin Abbott, who was a confidential clerk 
in the City, and belonged to the Society of Friends. 
Mr. Huxtable lent him the third edition of ‘ Thomson’s 
Chemistry,’ and ‘ Parkes’s Chemistry: ’ this Faraday 
bound for his friend. The earliest note of Faraday’s 
that is known to exist waS written this year to Mr. 
Huxtable. It shows a little of the fun and much of the 
gentleness of his writing at this time :— 

‘ Dear Sir,—^Tit for tat, says the proverb; and it is my 


1811 . 
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1812. earnest wish to make that proverb good in two instances. 
^t. 20 - 21 . First, you favoured me with a note a short time since, 
and I hereby return the compliment; and, secondly, I 
shall call “ tit ” upon you next Sunday, and hope that 
you will come and tea “ tat” with me the Sunday after. 
In short, the object of this note is to obtain your 
company, if agreeable to your convenience and health 
(which I hope is perfectly recovered long before this), 
the Sunday after next. 

‘This early application is made to prevent prior 
claims; and I propose to call upon you this day week to 
arrange what little circumstances may require it. 

‘ In hope that your health is as well as ever, and 
that all other circumstances are agreeable, I subjoin 
myself. Sir, yours, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

The following are among the few notes which 
Faraday made of his own life:— 

‘ During my apprenticeship I had the good fortune, 
through the kindness of Mr. Dance, who was a customer 
of my master’s shop and also a member of the Eoyal 
Institution, to hear four of the last lectures of Sir H. 
Davy in that locality.* The dates of these lectures were 
February 29, March 14, April 8 and 10, 1812. Of 
these I made notes, and then wrote out the lectures in 
a fuller form, interspersing them with such drawings as 
I could make. The desire to be engaged in scientific 
occupation, even though pf the lowest kind, induced 
me, whilst an apprentice, to write, in my ignorance of 
the world and simplicity of my mind, to Sir Joseph 


‘ lie alweys sat in the gallery over the clock. 
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Banks, then President of the Eoyal Society. Naturally 
enough, “ no answer ” was the reply left with the 
porter.’ 

On Sunday, July 12, 1812, three months before his 
apprenticeship ended, he began to write to Benjamin 
Abbott, who was a year and a half younger than his 
friend ; but Abbott had been at good schools and was 
well educated, and hence Faraday regarded him as the 
possessor of a knowledge far beyond his own. Through¬ 
out all his correspondence this deference to his friend’s 
superior school knowledge is always to be seen. These 
letters Mr. Abbott has most fortunately kept, thinking 
that at some future time they would be invaluable 
records of his friend’s youth.* They show his thoughts 
when he was ‘ giving up trade and taking to science,’ 
during the period when the greatest change in the 
course of his life took place. The first eight were 
written between July 12 and October 1 in this year, 
whilst he was still an apprentice in Blandford Street. 

They possess an interest almost beyond any other 
letters which Faraday afterwards wi-ote. It is difficult 
to believe that they were written by one who had been 
a newspaper boy and who was still a bookbinder’s 
apprentice, not yet twenty-one years of age, and whose 
only education had been flie rudiments of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Had they been written by a highly .educated gentle¬ 
man, they would have been remarkable for the en¬ 
ergy, correctness, and fluency of their style, and for 
the courtesy, kindness, candour, deference, and even 
humility, of the thoughts they contain. 

Although these letters are very long, yet they are 
of great value, because they show the mind of Faraday 


1812. 
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1812. at this period of his life. They are also evidence as to 
5T.20-21. the first knowledge which he gained in chemistry and 
electricity, and they prove that he was even then trying 
to add to that knowledge by experiment. 


FARADAY’S FIRST LETTER TO BENJAMIN ABBOTT. 

‘ Dear A-, Ceremony is useless in many cases, and 

sometimes impertinent; now between you and mo it 
may not be the last, yet I conceive it is the first: there¬ 
fore I have banished it at this time. But first let me 
wish you well, and then I will proceed on to the subject 
of this letter. Make my respects, too, if you please, to 
Mr. and Mrs. A._, and also to your brother and sister. 

‘ I was lately engaged in conversation with a gentle¬ 
man who appeared to have a very extensive corre¬ 
spondence : for within the space of half an hour he 
drew observations from two letters that he had received 
not a fortnight before—one was from Sicily and the 
other from France. After a while I adverted to his 
correspondence, and observed that it must be very in¬ 
teresting and a source of great pleasure to himself. He 
immediately afiirmed, with great enthusiasm, that it was 
one of the purest enjoyments of his life (observe, hfe, like 
you and your humble servant, is a bachelor). Much 
more passed on the subject, but I will not waste your 
time in rccapitulstcing it. However, let me notice, before 
I cease from praising and recommending epistolary 
correspondence, that the ^reat Dr. Isaac Watts (great 
in all the methods respecting the attainment of learn¬ 
ing) recommends it as a very effectual method of im¬ 
proving the mind of the person who writes and the 
person who receives. Not to forget, too, another strong 
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instance in favour of the practice, I will merely call to 1812. 
your mind the correspondence that passed between .®?.ao- 2 i. 
Lord Chesterfield and his son. In general, I do not 
approve of the moral tendency of Lord Chesterfield’s 
letters, but I heartily agree with him respecting the 
utility of a written correspondence. It, like many other 
good things, can be made to sufier an abuse, but that is 
no effectual argument against its good effects. 

‘ I, dear A., naturally love a letter, and take as much 
pleasure in reading one (when addressed to myself) 
and in answering one as in almost anything else ; and 
this good opinion which I entertain has not suffered 
any injury from the circumstance I have noticed above. 

I also like it for what I fancy to be good reasons drawn 
up in my own mind upon the subject, and from those 
reasons I have concluded that letter writing improves, 

first, the handwriting; secondly, the-at this moment 

occurs an instance of my great deficiency in letter 
writing—I have the idea I want to express full in my 
mind, but have forgot the word that expresses it—a word 
common enough too,— I mean the expression, the de¬ 
livery, the composition or manner of connecting words; 
thirdly, it improves the mind by the reciprocal ex- 
ohfinge of knowledge; fourthly, the ideas—it tends, I 
conceive, to make the ideas clear and distinct (ideas are 
generated or formed in the head, and I will give you an 
odd instance as proof) ; fifthly, it improves the morals. 

I speak not of the abuse but the use of epistolation (if 
you will allow me to coin a new word to express my¬ 
self), and that use, I have no doubt, produces other good 
effects. Now I do not profess myself perfect in those 
])oints, and my deficiency in others connected with the 
subject you well knqw, as grammar, &c.; therefore it 

VOL. I. C 
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1812. follows that I want improving on these points; and what 
iET. 20 - 21 . so natural in a disease as to revert to the remedy that 
will perform a cure ? and more so when the physic is so 
pleasant; or, to express it in a more logical manner and 
consequently more philosophically, M. F. is deficient in 
certain points that he wants to make up, epistolary writ¬ 
ing is one cure for those deficiencies, therefore I should 
practise epistolary writing. 

‘ Seeing that I have thus proved, both from reason and 
logic—and the last is almost equal to mathematics in 
certainty—that I should write letters, it merely remained 
to obtain correspondents. Now, do not be affronted, 
Mr. A., by my looking towards you before you have 
heard my reasons. I am happy to say that my disposi¬ 
tion is somewhat like your own, philosophically in¬ 
clined ; and of course I wish to improve in that part 
more than in others. You too have, I presume, time to 
spare now and then, for Ijalf an hour or so; your ideas 
too, I have ascertained whilst conversing with you, are 
plentiful and pretty perfect—will not say quite, for I 
have never yet met with a person who had arrived at 
perfection so great as to conceive new ideas with ex¬ 
actness and clearness; and your—vide above, where I 
failed—^your composition or expression pleases me highly. 
For these reasons I have presumed to conceive that the 
interchange of ideas and of information would not be 
unpleasant to you, and would be highly gratifying to 
me. You may, if you choose, take this (insert 

some word here) as a specimen of what mine would be, 
and return me an answer similar to what you pro¬ 
mised me before—^Yes or No. 

‘On looking back, I find, dear A., that I have 
filled two pages with very uninteresting matter, and 
was intending to go on with more, had I not suddenly 
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been stopped by the lower edge of the paper. This cir¬ 
cumstance (happily for you, for I should have put you 
to sleep else) has “ called back my wand’ring thoughts 
and I will now give you what I at first intended this 
letter should be "Wholly composed of—philosophical 
information and ideas. 

‘ I have lately made a few simple galvanic experiments, 
merely to illustrate to myself the first principles of the 
science. I was going to Knight’s to obtain some nickel, 
and bethought me that they had malleable zinc. I 
inquired and bought some—have you seen any yet H 
The first portion I obtained was in the thinnest pieces 
possible— observe, in a flattened state. It was, they in¬ 
formed me, thin enough for the electric stick, or, as I 
before called it, De Luc’s electric column. I obtained it 
for the purpose of forming discs, with which and copper 
to make a little battery. The first I completed con¬ 
tained the immense number of seven pairs of plates 111 
and of the immense size of halfpence each!!! 111 

‘ I, Sir, I my own self, cut out seven discs of the size of 
halfpennies each! I, Sir, covered them with seven half¬ 
pence, and I interposed between, seven, or rather 
six, pieces of paper soaked in a solution of muriate 
of scfda! I! But laugh no^ longer, dear A.; rather 
wonder at the effects this trivial power produced. It 
was sufficient to produce the decomposition of sulphate 
of magnesia—an effect which extrem^y surprised me; 
for I did not, could not, have any idea that the agent 
was competent to the purpose. A thought here struck 
me; I will tell you. I made the communication between 
the top and bottom of the pile and the solution with 
copper wire. Do you conceive that it was the copper that 
decomposed the earthy sulphate—that part, I mean, 

c 2 
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1812. immersed in the solution? That a galvanic effect took 
MT. 20 - 2 U place I am sure; for both wires became covered in a 
short time with bubbles of some gas, and a continued 
stream of very minute bubbles, appearing like small 
particles, ran through the solution*from the negative 
wire. My proof that the sulphate was decomposed was, 
that in about two hours the clear solution became tm:- 
bid : magnesia was suspended in it 

‘ Seeing the great effect of this small power, I procured 
from Knight some plate zinc, or sheet zinc I think they 
call it, about the thickness of pasteboard ; from this I 
cut out discs, and also obtained some sheet copper, and 
procured discs of that metal. The discs were about 
1^ inch in diameter. These I piled up as a battery, 
interposing a solution of the muriate of soda by means 
of flannel discs of the same size. As yet I have only 
made one trial, and at that time had, I believe, about 
eighteen or twenty pairs of plate. With this power I 
have decomposed the sulphate of magnesia, the sul¬ 
phate of copper, the acetate of lead, and I at first 
thought also water, but my conclusions in that respect 
were perhaps too hastily made. 

‘ I inserted the wires into a portion of water that I 
took out of the cistern, and of course, in a short-time, 
strong action commenced. A dense—may really say 
dense—white cloud of matter descended from the posi¬ 
tive wire, and biibbles rose rapidly and in quick succes¬ 
sion from the negative wire; but after a time I per¬ 
ceived that the action slackened: the white cloud was 
scarcely perceptible at the wire, though by the former 
action the lower part of the solution was perfectly opaque 
and the bubbles nearly ceased. I thought that the action 
of the battery was exhausted; but in philosophy we do 
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not admit suppositions; and therefore, to prove whether 1812. 
the battery was inert, or whether any principle in the .* 1 . 20 - 21 . 
water was exhausted, I substituted a fresh portion of 
water for that which had been galvanised. Then the 
action commenced again, and went on as at first. The 
white precipitate again appeared, and bubbles rose as 
before ; but after a while it ceased, as in the first in¬ 
stance. 

‘ I make no affirmative conclusion from these pheno¬ 
mena, but this I presume, that the water was not de- 
cx)mposed. Our water comes through iron pipes, and 
is retained in a leaden cistern. I have also ascertained 
that it holds a small portion of muriatic acid, and have 
no doubt that it contains carbonic acid. Now, do you 
think that any part of the lead or iron (the lead I 
should rather fancy) is held in solution by the muriatic 
or carbonic acid, and that the bubbles are formed by 
the precipitation of the metal, whilst the. acid-^what a 
blunder! I mean that the bubbles are formed by the 
escape of the acid and the precipitate—is the metallic 
oxide ? Explain this cirfcumstance to me—^will you ?— 
either by your pen or your tongue. Another pheno¬ 
menon I observed was this: on separating the discs from 
each other, I found that some of the zinc discs had got 
a coating—a very superficial* one in some parts—of me¬ 
tallic copper, and that some of the copper discs had a 
coating of oxide of zinc. In this casefthe metals must 
both have passed through the flannel disc holding the 
solution of muriate of soda, and they must have passed 
by each other. I think this* circumstance well worth 
notice, for, remember, no efiect takes place without a 
cause. The deposition, too, of the oxide of zinc in the 
flannel was curious, and will tend to illustrate the passage 
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812. of the metals from one side to the other. I cannot do- 
, 20 - 21 . scribe it with any effect, you must see it; but think 
of these things, and let me, if you please. Sir, if you 
please, let me know your opinion. 

‘Thus far have I scribbled, and have stiU got to 
apologise, but philosophy must bear sway a little longer. 
I had a contest with some gentlemen respecting a per¬ 
petual motion, which induced me to go and see what 
they affirmed to be one. It was an application of the 
ball-pendulum to a timepiece—a very neat piece of 
workmanship. You may lately have seen it; but if not, 
it is in the window of a watchmaker’s situated in a 
paasage at the east side of the Eoyal Exchange. By 
inquiring, I ascertained that it was called the inclined- 
plate clock, was 'not invented by a watchmaker (nega¬ 
tive), required winding-up once in fourteen days, and 
was estimated at the value of fifty guineas, or, more 
definitely, 52^. 10s., guineas change in value so much 
now-a-days. 

‘ And now, dear Sir, to conclude in a manner requisite 
for the occasion. I heartily T3eg pardon for thus in¬ 
truding on your time, your patience, and your good 
sense. I beseech you, if you will condescend so far, 
to return me an answer on this occasion, and pray let 
the refusal of your correspondence be as gentle as 
possible. Hoping, dear A., that the liberty I have 
taken will not injure me in your good opinion, I camiot 
conclude better than by wishing you all the happiness 
you can enjoy, tlie completion of all your good and 
honest wishes, and full health until I communicate 
with you again, and for ever after. 

‘ I am, dear A., yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 
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'Monday morning, Jufy 13. 1812. 

‘ Dear A-, I am just now involved in a fit of ^, 20 - 21 , 

vexation. I have an excellent prospect before me, 
and cannot take it up for want of ability: lyid I 
perhaps known as much of mechanics, mathematics, 
mensuration, and drawing, as I do perhaps of some 
other sciences—that is to say, had I happened to employ 
my mind with these instead of other sciences—I could 
have obtained a place—an easy place, too, and that 
in London—at 5, 6, 7, 800/. per annum. Alas! alas! 
Inability. I must ask yoim advice on the subject, and 
intend, if I can, to see you next Sunday. 

‘ I understood from my brother that you were in good 
health and spirits yesterday; you will be sure I was 
happy to hear it. I heartily hope, too, that your 
brother’s health improves. Make, if you please, my 
best wishes to him. Fail not to give ray respects to 
your father and mother, and also your sister. 

‘ I am, dear A., yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Faraday. 

‘ One necessary branch of knowledge would be that 
of the steam-engine, and, indeed, anything where iron 
is concerned. Paper out, pen worn down, so good-day 
to you.’ 

The second letter to Abbott is dated July 20,1812, 

Monday evening, ten o’clock. 

To an honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 

Broad cloth without, and a warm heart within. 

‘ Here I am. Sir, on the third page of my paper, 
and have not yet begun to answer your very kind, 
free, friendly, instructive, amusing, and very welcome 
letter; but now I will turn to it and “ say my say.” 

For the first part I thank you; and here note that I 
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1812, shall keep you to the following words, “ But will not 
aE!T. 2 o- 2 i. fail to give them a thorough investigation.” I like 
your logic well. Philosophical accounts, scientific 
inquiries, humble trials. Ha, ha, ha, hah I Don’t you 
charge me with ceremony yet, or whilst your style 
runs thus. 

* I am exceedingly obliged to you for the observa¬ 
tion and quotation you have given me respecting 
Cupid and galvanism, and return my most grateful 
thanks to you for the remedy you have pointed out 
to me against the attacks of the little god—demon, 
by Le Sage’s pardon. You, no doubt, are aware that 
this is not the first time that he has been conquered 
by philosophy and science. The last-named person 
informs us very minutely in what manner he was shut 
up in a glass bottle, and rendered incapable of doing 
mischief. Oh that I were as wise as that Sage, that I 
could shut little cupids in glass bottles I What exquisite 
presents they would be to the ladies! and how irresistible 
would the fair sex be to all who knew not how to oppose 
them thus unarmed, though I must confess they are 
not quite so absolute since the discovery of this anti- 
amorous remedy, galvanism. You will not have for¬ 
gotten, too, when we set the nitrous oxide in opposition 
to him; and since galvanism now aids the gas, it is 
not possible for the little urchin to keep his ground. 
Farewell to him. I am now going to set my piles 
in action, in w’hich state I shall leave them all night; 
and in the morning I will note down what phenomena 
1 shall perceive. ...... Alas I alas! the salt- 

box is empty, and as it is too late to procure a 
Iresh quantity, I shall wish you all health and happi¬ 
ness, and wish you a good-night.’ 
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‘Tuesday moTuiog, half-past six o’clock, 1812. 

and a fine morning. SiT. 

‘Good-day to you, Sir. I now intend to proceed 
on with my letter from the point where I left off; 
not exactly though, for as yet I have no salt, and I 
do not like to substitute any other solution or any 
acid, because I suspect both the acid and the alkali 
bear a part in the transmission of the metals. I am 
exceedingly obliged to you for your ideas on this sub¬ 
ject, and I think I need not say I received it with 
good-will. I never yet, dear A., received anything 
from you but what I met with that feeling; and 
for the rest of the sentence, had I thought that your 
mind was so narrow as to'be chagrined at seeing a 
better solution of this phenomenon from another person, 

I certainly should never have commenced this cor¬ 
respondence with you. 

‘ I was this morning called by a trifling circumstance 
to notice the peculiar motions of camphor on water; 

I should not have mentioned the simple circumstance 
but that I thought the effect was owing to electricity, 
and I supposed that if you were acquainted with the 
phenomenon, you would notice it. I conceive, too, that 
a science may be illustrated by those minute actions 
and effects, almost as much as by more evident and 
obvious phenomena. Facts are plentiful enough, but 
we know not how to class them; many are overlooked 
because they seem uninteresting: but remember that 
what led Newton to pursue and discover the law of 
gravity, and ultimately the Taws by which worlds re¬ 
volve, was—^the fall of an apple. 

‘ My knife is so bad that I cannot mend my pen with 
it; it is now covered with copper, having been cm- 
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1812. ployed to precipitate that metal from the muriatic 
Et. 20 - 21 . acid. This is an excuse—accept it. 

‘Tuesday evening, eleven o’clock. 

‘ I have just finished putting the battery, as you term 
it, in action, and shall now let it remain for the night, 
acting on a solution of the muriate of ammonia. This 
is the disposition made : fifteen plates of zinc and as 
many of copper are piled up with discs of flannel inter¬ 
posed ; fifteen other plates of each metal are formed 
into a pile with pasteboard, both it and the flannel 
being soaked in a solution of common salt. These two 
piles are connected together, and their combined action 
employed as I before stated. The flash from it, when 
applied to the gums or 6yes, is very vivid, and the 
action on the tohgue, when in contact with the edges, 
will not allow it to remain there. 

‘ With respect to your second solution of the passage 
of the metals, I have not time at present to think of it, 
nor have I room to saj' more than that I thank you 
for all on that subject; wait till I have heard of your 
experiments. Good-night. 

‘ Tuesday morning, six o’clock. 

‘ I can now only state facts, opinions you shall have 
next time. On looking at the pile this morning, I 
found that the muriate of ammonia had been decom¬ 
posed, the alkali separated at the negative wire and 
escaped; this was evident last night by the cloud it 
foi-med with muriatic acid. The acid acted on the 
copper wire, and a muriate of copper was formed; this 
was again decompe^d; and now I find the negative 
wire covered with a vegetation of copper, and the 
positive wire eaten away very considerably. The solu¬ 
tion is of a fine blue colour, owing to the aramoniate of 
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copper. On turning to the piles, I found the action of 1812. 
one considerable, the other was exhausted: the first ast.2o-2i. 
contained the flannel discs, and they-were yet very 
moist; the other had the paper discs, and they were 
quite dry; of course you know why the action ceased ? 

On looking to the state of the plates particularly, I 
found but one in the pile containing flannel that was 
in the state I before noticed, that is, it being zinc and 
possessing a coating of copper. In the paper pile not 
a single zinc plate was aflected that way; the copper 
plates in both piles were covered very considerably 
with the oxide of zinc. I am aware with you that 
zinc precipitates copper, and tliat the metals are oxided, 
before solution, in acid: but how does that eflect their 
motion from one disc to another in cofitrary directions ? 

I must trust to your experiments more than my own. 

I have no time, and the subject requires several. 

‘ Kemcmber me to all friends, yours unceremoniously, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Ilis third letter to his friend Abbott is dated August 

11,1812. 

‘ Dear A-, I make aU imaginable haste to assure 

you that idleness is a fault which never in my mind was 
associated with any ideas respecting you; nay, so 
opposite to that is my opinion that I conceive, were it 
not for your good sense, you would sooner be doing 
mischief than doing nothing. But understand here, dear 
Sir, once for all, that I never wish to invade your con- 
veniency in any manner; on the contrary, I would 
rather add to it by any means in my power. 

‘ “ Pyrotechny is a beautiful art;” but I never made 
any practical progress in it except in the forming a few 
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1812. bad squibs, so that you will gain little from me on that 
iriso-ai. point. 

‘I thank you for your electrical experiment, but 
conceive the subject requires a very numerous series 
and of very various kind. I intend to repeat it, for I 
am not exactly satisfied of the division of the charge 
so as to produce more than one perforation. I should 
be glad if you would add to your description any con¬ 
clusion which you by them .are induced to make. 
They would tend to give me a fairer idea of the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

‘ I have to notice here a very singular circumstance— 
namely, a slight dissent in my ideas from you. It is 
this. You propose not to start one query until the 
other is resolved, or at least “ discussed and experi¬ 
mented upon; ” but this I shall hardly allow, for the 
following reasons. Ideas and thoughts often spring up 
in my mind, and are again irrevocably lost for want of 
noting at the time. I fancy it is the same with you, 
and would therefore wish to have any such objections 
or unsolved points exactly as they appear to you in 
their full force—that is, immediately after you have first 
thought of them; for to delay until the subject in hand 
is exhausted would be to lo‘se all the intervening ideas. 
Understand, too, that I preserve your communications 
as a repository into which I can dip for a subject 
requiring explanation, and therefore the more you 
insert the more will it deserve that name ; nevertheless, 
I do not mean to desert on6 subject for another directly 
it is started, but reserve it as an after subject of con¬ 
sideration. 
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‘ Sir H. Davy’s book is, I understand, already pub- 1812. 
lished, but I have not yet seen it, nor do I know the ^. 20 - 2 ?. 
price or size. It is entitled, “ Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy.” 

• • t • • • 

‘ Definitions, dear A., are valuable things; I like them 
very much, and will be glad, when you meet with clever 
ones, if you wiU transcribe them. I am exceedingly 
well pleased with Dr. Thomson’s definition of chemistry; 
he calls it the science of insensible motions: “ .Che¬ 
mistry is that science which treats of those events or 
changes in natural bodies which consist of insensible 
motions,” in contradistinction to mechanics, which 
treats of sensible motions. 

‘ How do you define idleness ? 

‘ I forgot to insert a query when at the proper place, 
though I think an investigation of it would 1^ of im¬ 
portance to the science of chemistry, and perhaps 
electricity. Several of the metals, when rubbed, emit a 
peculiar smell, and more particularly tin. Now, smells 
are generally supposed to be caused by particles of the 
body that are given off. If so, then it introduces to 
our notice a very volatile property of those metals. 

But i suspect their electric states are concerned; and 
then we have an operation of that fluid that has seldom 
been noticed, and yet requires accounting for before the 
science can be completed. 

‘ Health, happiness, and prosperity be with you; and 
believe me continually yours^very sincerely, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

His fourth letter to Abbott is dated August 19, 

1812. 
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1812 . ‘ Dear A-, .... This letter will be a dull one, 

^t. 20 - 21 . for I have but few^subjects, and the heat of the weather 
has so enervated me that I am not able to treat those I 
have in a proper manner. But rouse up, Michael^ and 
do not disgrace thyself in the opinion of thy friend. 

‘ I have again gone over your letter, but am so blinded 
that I cannot see any subject except chlorine to write 
on; but before entering on what I intend shall fill up 
the letter, I will ask your pardon for having maintained 
an opinion against one who was so ready to give his 
own up. I suspect from that circumstance I am 
wrong .... With respect to chlorine, if we intend 
to debate the question of its simple or compound 
nature, we have begun at a wrong point, or rather at 
no point at all. ’ Conscious of this, I will at this time 
answer your present objections but briefly, and then 
give the best statement I can of the subject. The 
muriate of soda is a compound of chlorine and sodimn, 
and as chlorine in the theory is esteemed a simple 
substance, I conceive that the name of chloral of 
sodium is improper; ate and ite are the terminations of 
the generic name of salts, and convey to our minHa an 
idea of the acid that the base is combined with. But 
chlorine is not an acid; it is a simple substance bdong- 
ing to the same class as oxygen, and therefore its binary 
compounds should, I conceive, be termed, in imitation of 
oxides, chlorides.' The muriate of soda is, therefore, a 
chloride of sodium, and the oxymuriate of soda is a 
compound of fliat chloride with oxygen. 

‘ I will not say more at present on your objections, 
since you will now be able to answer them yourself in 
the same way that I should do; but I will proceed to 
the more simple and elementary parts of the subject. 
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In the preseat case I conceive that experiments may be 1812. 
divided into three classes; 1st, those which are for the iET. 2 o- 2 i.. 
old theory of oxymuriatic acid, and consequently oppose 
the new one ; 2ad, those which are for the new one, and 
oppose the old theory; and 3rd, those which can be 
explained by both theories—apparently so only, for in 
reality a false theory can never explain a fact. I am 
not aware of any belonging to the first class; what 
appeared to be such at first have on consideration 
resolved themselves into the third class; of the second 
class I will propose a few to you; and of the third class 
is that we have already been engaged upon. 

‘ Be not surprised, my dear A., at the ardour with 
which I have embraced the new theory. I have seen 
Davy himself support it. I have seen him exhibit 
experiments, conclusive experiments, explanatoiy of it, 
and I have heard him apply those experiments to the 
theory, and explain and enforce them in (to me) an 
irresistible manner. Conviction, Sir, struck me, and I 
was forced to believe him; and with that belief came ad¬ 
miration (then follow experiments). 

• ••••• 

‘ I have not time, dear B., at present to close my 
letter*in a proper manner.^ I shall be at Eanelagh 
to-morrow evening (if fate permits); and if we do not 
meet before, will take my station exactly at nine under 
the orchestra. Yours truly, 

‘ M. Fabaday.’ 

Ilis fifth letter to Abbott ^as written September 9, 

1812. 

‘You wrong me, dear A., if you suppose I think 
you obstinate for not coinciding in my opinion im- 
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1812. mediately; on the contrary, I conceive it to be but 
.fii. 20 - 21 . proper retention. I should be sorry indeed were you 
to give up your opinion without being convinced of 
error in it, and should consider it as a mark of fickle¬ 
ness in you that I did not expect. It is not for me 
to affirm that I am right and you wrong; speaking 
impartially, I can as well say that I am wrong and you 
right, or that we both are wrong, and a third right. 
I am not so self-opinionated as to suppose that my 
judgment and perception in this or other matters is 
better or clearer than that of other persons ; nor do 
I mean to aflSrm that this is the true theory in reality, 
but only that my judgment conceives it to be so. 
Judgments sometimes oppose each other, as in this 
case; and as there cannot be two opposing facts in 
nature, so there cannot be two opposing truths in the 
intellectual world ; consequently, when judgments op¬ 
pose one must be wrong—one must be false ; and mine 
may be so for aught I can tell. I am not of a superior 
nature to estimate exactly the strength and correctness 
of my own and other men’s understanding, and wiU 
assure you, dear A., that I am far from being con¬ 
vinced that my own is always right. I have given 
you the theory—not as the true one, but as the one 
which appeared true to me—and when I perceive 
errors in it, I will immediately renounce it in part or 
wholly as my judgment may direct. From this, dear 
friend, you will see that I am very open to conviction; 
but from Uie manner in which I shall answer your 
letter, you will also perceive that I must be convinced 
before I renounce. 

‘ You have made a blunder in your letter, A. You 
say that you will first answer my experiments, and 
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then relate others ; but you have only noticed ong of 1812. 
mine, and therefore I suppose the answers to the others Mi. 20 . 
arc to come. “With respect to the taper,” do you 
moan to say that none of its carbon is burnt in atmo¬ 
spheric air or oxygen gas ? I understood Davy that 
none of it was burnt in chlorine gas; and as for your 
query of water being formed, I do not believe there 
was any—^not the slightest condensation took place. I 
did not insist much on this experiment by itself, but 
had connected it to another where charcoal would not 
burn. You should have answered them both together. 


‘Wednesday night, 10.30 p.m. 

‘ I thank you, dear A., most heartily for the amuse¬ 
ment and pleasure I have just experienced. I was 
instructed at the lecture, but expected to see (hear) 
more of the particular nature of the alkalies, the sub¬ 
ject was copious enough. Order was not sufficiently 
attended to. Yours, I have no doubt, will abound in 
that respect. 

‘ You wish to alter the tenor of our arguments ; you 
conceive that if you prove oxygen to exist in muriatic 
acid you have done enough. Not so ; if you do that 
you ■wull do wonders, and I shall certainly pay that 
respect to it it deserves; but the experiments I have 
related must also be answered before I change opinions 
I understand. It is jx)ssible to suppoft a new theory 
of chlorine—^namely, that it is a compound of an un¬ 
known base and oxygen, but which lias never yet 
been detected separate; but 'this will not alter our 
arguments, since still muriatic acid is considered as the 
chlorine and hydrogen united, and whilst this chlorine 
is undecomposed we must consider it as simple. I was 

VOL. I. D 
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1812. considerably surprised to hear you last night charge 
jET.' 2 o. having denied fects. I am not aware that I 

have denied any; nor do I wish to do so. I have 
denied some which have been accounted facts, but 
those cannot be what you alluded to. Pray point them 
out to me. 

‘ I shall now answer all your conclusive experiments, 
and must confess I do not see that difficulty I expected. 
Do you remember the first experiment you quoted, the 
solution of a metal in muriatic acid, in which experi¬ 
ment you consider the metal as being oxidised at the 
expense of the acid ? By this means you have arrived 
at a discovery which has drawn the attention of all 
great chemists—the decomposition of the muriatic acid; 
for by informing us what remains by the deoxidation of 
the acids by the metal, we shall have its other con¬ 
stituent part; and thus our dispute—no, not dispute, 
friendly controversy—will end. 

‘ I fear, dear A., you will find it hard to decom¬ 
pose muriatic acid by the solution of a metal in it. It 
has never knowingly been done by any of Lavoisier’s 
disciples yet; or, at least, they have never allowed it. 
It lias been done, and I have before related the experi¬ 
ment to you. But, to return to your experiment. .When 
a metal is dissolved in muriatic acid, I believe it is 
generally the case that hydrogen is evolved. From 
whence is the hydrogen but firom decomposed water ? 
and in what manner is the oxygen employed but by 
combining with the metal ?—the oxide is then dissolved. 
As very prominent instances of this kind I will notice 
the action of muriatic acid on iron and zinc. Other 
metals are dissolved by this acid, but I have never 
noticed the phenomena attendant. If you say the 
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metal obtains oxygen from the acid, inform me what 1812. 
part of the acid is left, and in what state. it.'soT 

‘ Secondly, oxygen, I know, may be obtained from 
the oxymuriates, because they contain it. They are 
formed by double combination; first a muriate is formed, 
being a compound of chlorine, and the metallic base of 
the alkalies, and with this compound oxygen combines, 
liy applying heat, the only operation that takes place is 
the driving off of oxygen—but more of this when I 
have detailed further to you Davy’s theory, though 
you must perceive tlie experiments are as easily ex¬ 
plained thus as by Lavoisier’s opinion. 

‘ Thirdly, you can refer, I presume, to J. Davy’s 
experiment, and therefore I shall give here only my 
opinion on it, whether mechanical or chemical. If the 
oxide is held mechanically in the ferrane, as he sup- 
])oses, it makes no part of the compound of chlorine 
and iron, and, of 0001 * 80 , does not affect the subject at 
all in my idea ; and if chemically, which is not at all 
probable, it does not make its appearance until water 
is added, and then it is easily accounted for: but in 
order to estimate the experiments exactly, it will be 
necessary to consider the manner in which ferrane is 
formed. 

‘ I come next to your remarks, of which I own the 
propriety; and though I do not suppose that at any 
time I can make experiments with ihore exactness 
and precision than those I have quoted, yet certainly 
the performance would give us a clearer idea. I 
accept of your offer to fight it out with joy, and shall 
in the battle experience and cause, not pain, but I hope 
pleasure; nevertheless, I will, if you will allow me, give, 

Avhilst I have time and opportunity, and whilst ray 
. D 2 
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1812. ideas are fresh and collected, what little more I know 
Mr. soT of this theory; not requiring your immediate answer 
to it, but leaving it to your leisure consideration. 

‘One circumstance, amongst many others, which 
makes a difference between chlorine and the acids is 
the change it causes in vegetable colours. It does not 
turn them red as the acids do, but it destroys them 
entirely, and makes the body white, and the colour can 
be restored by neither acids nor alkalies. Pure chlo¬ 
rine has no effect upon vegetable colours at aU, as has 
been proved; but when water is present, it decomposes it, 
and the oxygen causes the change of colour. Acids act 
by combining with the colours without decomposition, 
but chlorine acts by presenting oxygen to them (having 
first liberated it from water by taking to itself the hy¬ 
drogen). Muriatic acid is formed. 

‘ Sir H. Davy, I believe, was first induced to make an 
experimental inquiry into the nature of muriatic acid, 
by observing that it could never be obtained from 
oxymuriatic acid or the dry muriates, unless water or 
its constituent parts were present. Having noticed 
that this phenomenon never took place in his general 
experiments, he made some directly to ascertain the 
point, and found that he was incapable of obtaining 
thht acid from the dry muriates, or from what has been 
considereil as a combination of it with oxygen. Neither 
oxygen nor muriatic acid can be obtained, or at least 
has been obtained, from the oxymuriatic acid. This 
circumstance it was that first induced Davy to prose¬ 
cute the inquiry, and is a high stumbling-block to the 
Lavoisierian theory of this acid. There is an experiment 
of the reciprocal decomposition of ammonia and the 
oxymuriatic gas that appears directly opposite to this 
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theory of chlorine. So it appeared to Davy, and of 1812. 
course he examined it in order to see what conclusions aV. 20 
it would lead to. He found that it had been generally 
too loosely made, and the opinion that water is formed 
too hastily adopted; he found that when those gases, 
pure and dry, were mixed in the proportions of one of 
chlorine to three of alkali, no water was formed, but 
the product was dry and solid muriate of ammonia, 
with about one-tenth of nitrogen gas. The chlorine 
had decomposed a part of the ammonia, the nitrogen 
of which was liberated; the hydrogen it united to 
forming muriatic acid, and then a muriate of ammonia 
was funned. 

‘Chlorine forms binary compounds not only with 
hydrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur, 'but also with 
several of the mctsils, amongst which are the bases of 
the alkalies and alkaline earths. When tin is heated 
in chlorine gas, both the metal and gas disappear, and 
a liquid, being the Liquor of Libavius, or a muriate of 
tin, is obtained. This substance is a binary compound 
only; if ammoniacal gas is added to it, no decomposi¬ 
tion takes ])lacc, but the gas and the stannum (as Davy 
terms it) combine, and a solid volatile body is obtained. 

What h this volatile body by the Lavoisierian theory ? 

‘ Some of the combustibles, including metals, have' a 
stronger affinity for chlorine than for oxygen; others 
have a stronger affinity for oxygen thah for chlorine. 

When the affinity of the chlorine exceeds that of the 
oxygen, it can be employed to decompose the oxides, in 
which case it separates the oxygen. When a piece of • 
potassium is inflamed in oxygen gas, it unites to the 
chlorine, and a dry muriate of potass is formed. If 
an oxide of potassium (not potash that is an hydrate) 
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1812. is used, the chlorine combines with the metal, and the 
Mt'.iii. oxygen is liberated, a muriate is formed. If the red 
oxide of mercury is heated in ehlorine gas, the metal 
and gas unite, and the oxygen is given out, corrosive 
sublimate is formed. If lime is heated in chlorine gas, 
the base or metal calcium unites to the chlorine, and 
the oxygen is given out; and in this way can the 
alkalies and alkaline earths be decomposed. I know 
well your answer to this, “ Oh, the acid parts with 
oxygen, and then the simple muriatic acid and the 
base combine; ” but not too fast: if so, then the same 
quantity of oxygen should always be liberated from 
the same quantity of oxymuriatic acid gas; but that is 
not the case. The quantity of oxygen varies with an 
equal portion of chlorine gas, but is always in exact 
proportion to the quantity contained in the oxides—a 
clear proof that it is given out by them and not by the 
chlorine. Indeed, it appears singular to say that the 
oxygen is given out by a body (chlorine) from which 
it has never yet been directly (or any other way) ob¬ 
tained when other bodies are present containing it in 
exactly similar proportions. 

‘ Amongst other experiments. Sir H. Davy heated 
some dry muriatic acid gas in contact with the pteroxide 
of manganese, also very dry; water was rapidly formed 
and chlorine gas was liberated. How do you explain 
this ? I know'^ well your theory, but you cannot account 
for the production of the water: in reality, the mmiatic 
acid was decomposed, its hydrogen united to the oxygen 
of the oxide, and formed water, and the chlorine re¬ 
mained free. I should have observed that the black 
oxide was reduced to the brown oxide of manganese. 

‘I have before adverted to the peculiar action of 
chlorine on vegetable colours, but I shall now intimate 
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tluit ill reality it does not act upon them at all. Sir IT. 
Davy made some experiments, where the dry and pure 
gas produced no effect on litmus paper when the con¬ 
tact was continued some time. His gas was freed from 
water by the muriate of lime, and then it did not at all 
affect litmus paper or other vegetable colour. At the 
same time litmus paper was instantly rendered white, 
and also paper not previously dried, when immersed in 
the dry gas, slowly underwent the change; but when 
no water was present no bleaching powera were ex¬ 
hibited. This certainly proves chlorine to bo of a very 
different nature to the acids, since it in reality has no 
action upon vegetable colours. It only destroys them 
by decomposing water, and by liberating and giving 
to them oxygen. 

‘ Davy in his Bakerian lecture says that “ most of the 
salts which have been called muriates are not known 
to contain muriatic acid or any oxygen. Thus Libavius 
liquor, though converted into a muriate by water, 
contains only tin and oxymuriatic gas, and horn silver 
seems incapable of being converted into a true muriate.” 

‘ With respect to the alBnity of the metals and 
inflammable bodies with chlorine and oxygen, he says 
that jiotassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, baiium, 
zinc, mercury, tin, lead, and probably silver, antimony, 
and gold seem to have a stronger afllnity for oxy¬ 
muriatic gas than for oxygen; but borbn, phosphorus, 
iron, and arsenic have apparently a stronger affinity 
for oxygen than chlorine. 

‘ It is now time to conclude, dear A., which I 
do with best wishes to yourself and friends. In 
my next I w'ill conclude the subject with euchlorine, 
when I will again subscribe myself, your sincere friend, 

‘ M. Far.aday.’ 


1812 .- 
ASt. 20. 
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1812. 


Postscript. 

‘ Dear A-, I have received yours of to-day, the 

perusal of which has raised in my mind a tumult of 
petty passions, amongst which are predominant vexation, 
sorrow, and regret. I write under the influence of 
them, and shah inform you candidly of my feelings at 
this moment. You will see by the foregoing part of 
this letter that I have not acted in unison with your 
request by dropping the subject of chlorine, and for 
not having done so I feel very considerable sorrow. 
I had at various short intervals, as time would permit, 
drawn it up, and felt, I will own, gratified on reading 
it over; but the reception of yours has made me 
most heartily regret it. Pity me, dear A., in that I 
have not sufficiently the mastery of my fecUngs and 
passions. In the first part of this long epistle you 
will see the reasons I have given for continuing the 
subject, but I fancy that I can now see the pride and 
self-complacency that led me on; and I am fearful that 
I was influenced by thinking that I had a superior 
•knowledge in this particular subject. Being now aware 
of this passion, I have made a candid confession of it 
to you, in hopes to lessen it by mortifying 4t and 
humiliating it. You will of course understand that I 
shall not now enter on euchlorine until it is convenient 
for both of u^, when I hope to take up the subject 
uninfluenced by any of those humiliating, and to a 
philosopher disgraceful, feelings. 

* I subscribe myself, with humility, yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Fabaday.’ 
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The sixth letter was written to Abbott, Septem¬ 
ber 20,1812. 

‘What? affirm you have little to say, and yet a 
philosopher! What a contradiction! what a paradox! 
’tis a circumstance I till now had no idea of, nor shall 
I at any time allow you to advance it as a plea for 
not writing. A philosopher cannot fail to aboimd in 
subjects, and a philosopher can scarcely fail to have a 
plentiful How of words, ideas, opinions, &c. &c., when 
engaged on them; at least, I never had reason to 
suppose you deficient there. Query by Abbott: “ Then 
pray, Mike, why have you not answered my last before 
now, since subjects are so plentiful?” ’Tis neither 
more nor less, dear A., than a want of time. Time, Sir, 
is all I require, and for time will I cry out most 
heartily. Oh that I could purchase at a cheap rate 
some of our modern gents’ spare hours, nayj days; I 
think it would be a good bargain both for them and 
me. As for subjects, there is no want of them. I 
could converse with you, I will not say for ever, but 
for any finite length of time. Philosophy would 
furnish us with mutter; and even now, though I have 
said nothing, yet the best part of a page is covered. 

‘ How prone is man to evil! and how strong a proof 
have I of that propensity when even the liberal breast 
of my friend A. could harbour tlfe vice of cove¬ 
tousness ! Nevertheless, on a due consideration of the 
cause, and a slight glance at my own feelings on the 
same subject (they will not bear a strict scrutiny), I 
pass it over thus- 

‘Your commendations of the MS. lectures compel 
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1812 . me to apologise most humbly for tlie numerous—veiy 
iiiT.20-21. very numerous—errors they contain. If I take you 
right, the negative words “ no flattery ” may be sub¬ 
stituted by the affirmative “ irony: ” be it so, I bow to 
the superior scholastic erudition of Sir Ben. There 
are in them errors that will not bear to be jested with, 
since they concera not my own performance so much 
as the performance of Sir II. There are, I am con¬ 
scious, errors in theory, and those errors I would wish 
you to point out to me before you attribute them to 
Davy.’. 

His seventh letter to his friend was written Sep¬ 
tember 28 , 1812 . 

‘ Dear A-, I plead guilty to your criticism on 

the word task, and earnestly beg pardon for any offence 
niy expression may have been calculated to give. I 
trust so much in your goodness, I have no doubt you 
will grant it, and set at ease and liberty your humble 
servant; lest I should err again, I will hurry on to 
])hilosophy, where I am a little more sure of ray 
ground. Your caixl was to me a very interesting and 
jdcasing object. I was highly gratified in observilig so 
jilainly delineated the course of the electric fluid or 
fluids (I do not know which). It appeal’s to me that 
by making use of a card thus prepared, you have hit 
upon a happy illustrating medium between a con¬ 
ductor and a non-conductor; had the interposed me¬ 
dium been a conductor, the electricity would have 
})assed in connection through it—^it would not have 
been divided ; had the medium been a non-conductor, 
it would have passed in connection, and undivided, as 
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a spark over it, but by this varying and disjoined con¬ 
ductor it has been divided most effectually. Should 
you pursue this point at any time still further, it will 
be necessaiy to ascertain by what particular power or 
effort the spark is divided, whether by its affinity to 
the conductor or by its own repulsion; or if, as I have 
no doubt is the case, by the joint action of these two 
forces, it would be well to observe and ascertain the 
proportion of each in the effect. There are problems 
the solution of which will be difficult to obtain, but 
the science of electricity will not be complete without 
them; and a philosopher will aim at perfection, though 
he may not hit it—difficulties will not retard him, but 
only cause a proportionate exertion of his mental 
faculties. 

‘ I had a very pleasing view of the planet Saturn last 
week through a refractor with a power of ninety. I 
saw his ring very distinctly ; ’tis a singular appendage 
to a planet, to a revolving globe, and I should think 
caused some peculiar phenomena to the planet within 
it. I allude to their mutual action with respect to 
meteorology and perhaps electricity.’. 

Ilis eighth letter to Abbott is dated October 1,1812 ; 
it was the last that he wrote before his apprenticeship 
ended. 

‘ No—^no—no—no, none ; right—no, philosophy is 
not dead yet—no—-0 no ; ^>e knows it—thank you— 
’tis impossible-^bravo! 

‘ In the above lines, dear A,, you have full and 
explicit answers to the first page of yours dated Sep¬ 
tember 28. I was paper-hanging at the time I received 
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1812. it; but what a change of thought it occasioned ; what a 
ajt. 21 . concussion, confusion, conglomeration ; what a revolu¬ 
tion of ideas it produced—oh! ’twas too much;—^away 
went cloths, shears, paper, paste and brush, all—all 
was too little, all was too light to keep my thoughts 
from soaring high, connected close with thine. 

‘ With what rapture would a votary of the Muses 
grasp that inimitable page! how would he dwell on 
every line and pore on every letter! and with what 
horror, dread, disgust, and every repulsive passion, 
would he start back from the word BARILLA to 
which I now come I I cannot here refrain from re¬ 
gretting my inability (principally for want of time) to 
perform the experiments you relate to me. I mean 
not to reflect on 'any want of clearness in your details; 
on the contrary, I congratulate you on the quickness 
with which you note and observe any new appearances ; 
but the sight possesses such a superiority over the 
other senses, in its power of conveying to the mind fair 
ideas, that I wish in every case to use it. I am much 
gratified with your account of the barilla; but do I 
read right that part of your letter which says that the 
salt you obtained from the first treatment of it was 
efflorescent? As I went on to that passage, I did not 
expect that you would obtain any crystals at all, but 
only an uniform mass; but that crystals containing so 
great a quantity of alkali, in I suppose nearly a free state, 
should give out water to the atmosphere, surprised me 
exceedingly—explain, if you please. 

• ••«•• 

‘ I rejoice in your deternlination to pursue the sub¬ 
ject of electricity, and have no doubt that I shall have 
some very inteiesting letters on the subject. I shall 
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certainly wish to (and will if possible) be present at the 1812. 
performance of the experiments ; but you know I shall 
shortly enter on the life of a journeyman, and then I 
suppose time will be more scarce than it is even now. 

‘ Venus, I find, is amongst your visible planets—’tis 
a—beautiful—object—certainly.’ 
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CHAPTER n. 

JOUKNETMAN BOOKBINDER AND CIIEMICAI. ASSISTANT AT THE 
BOYAI, INSTITUTION. 

1812. On October 8, 1812, Faraday went as a journeyman 
ajt. 2j. bookbinder to a Mr. De la Roche, then a French emi¬ 
grant in London; He was a very passionate man, ‘ and 
gave his assistant so much trouble that he felt he could 
not remain in his place,’ although his master held out 
every inducement to him to stay, and even said to 
him, ‘ I have no child, and if you will stay with me 
you shall have all I have Avhen I am gone.’ 

The letters which Faraday wrote to his friends 
Abbott and Huxtable show ‘ how eager was tlie desire 
he felt to proceed further in the way of philosophy,’ 
and how strongly he was drawn towards ‘ the service 
of science; ’ they also show how far he had educated 
himself when he first went to the Royal Institution, 
and they give asi insight into his character when he 
changed his course of life, and began his scientific 
career at the very lowest step, but under the greatest 
master of the time. 

Four days after his apprenticeship ended, he wrote to 
his friend Abbott. 
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‘Sunday afternoon, October 11,1812. 1812. 

‘ Dear A-, I thank you heartily for your letter ®t. ai. 

yestenlay, the which gave me greater pleasure than 
any one I had before received from you. I know not 
whether you will be pleased by such commendation or 
not; it is the best I can bestow. I intend at this time 
to answer it, but would wish you, before you road the 
ensuing matter, to banish from your mind all frivolous 
passions. It is possible that what I may say would 
only tend to give rise (under their influence) to disdain, 
contempt, &c., for at present I am in as serious a mood 
as you can be, and woidd not scruple to speak a truth 
to any human being, whatever repugnance it might 
give rise to. Being in this state of mind, I should have 
refrained from writing to you, did I not conceive, from 
the general tenor of your letter, that your mind is, at 
proper times, occupied on serious subjects to the exclu¬ 
sion of those which comparatively are frivolous. 

‘ I cannot fail to feel gratified, my dear friend, at the 
post I appear to occupy in your mind, and I will very 
openly affirm that I attach much greater importance to 
that interest since the perusal of your last. I would 
much rather engage the good opinion of one moral 
philosopher who acts up to his precepts, than the at¬ 
tentions and commonplace friendship of fifty natural 
philosophers. This being my mind, I cannot fail to 
think more honourably of my friend sihee the confirm¬ 
ation of my good opinion, and I now feel somewhat 
satisfied that I have judged him rightly. 

‘ As for the change you suppose to have taken place 
with respect to my situation and affairs, I have to thank 
my late master that it is but little. Of liberty and time 
I have, if possible, less than before, though I hope my 
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1812. circumspection has not at the same time decreased; I 
^ 1 . 21 . am well aware of the irreparable evils that an abuse of 
those blessings will give rise to. These were pointed 
out to me by common sense, nor do I see how any one 
who considers his own station, and his own free occu¬ 
pations, pleasures, actions, &c., can unwittingly engage 
himself in them, I thank that Cause to whom thanks 
are due that I am not in general a profuse waster of 
those blessings which are bestowed on me as a human 
being—I mean health, sensation, time, and temporal 
resources. Understand me clearly here, for I wish 
much not to be mistaken. I am well aware of my 
own nature, it is evil, and I feel its influence strongly; 
I know too that—but I find that I am passing insensibly 
to a point of divinity, and as those matters are not to 
be treated lightly, I will refrain from pursuing it. All 
1 meant to say on that point was that I keep regular 
hours, enter not intentionally into pleasures productive 
of evil, reverence those who require reverence from 
me, and act up to what the world calls good. I appear 
moral and hope that I am so, though at the same time 
I consider morality only as a lamentably deficient state. 

‘ I know not whether you are aware of it by any 
means, but my mind delights to occupy itself on serious 
subjects, and I am never better pleased than when I am 
in conversation with a companion of my own turn of 
mind. I have to regret that the expiration of my 
apprenticeship hath deprived me of the frequent com¬ 
pany and conversation of a very serious and improving 
young companion, but I am now in hopes of a com¬ 
pensation by the acquisition of, at times, a letter from 
you. I am very considerably indebted to him for the 
sober turn or bent of my reason, and heartily thank 
him for it. In our various conversations we have fre- 
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q>iently touched on the different parts of your letter, 1812. 
and I have every reason to suppose that, by so doing, ist. 21 . 
we have been reciprocally benefitted. 

‘ I c.annot help but be pleased with the earnest manner 
in which you enforce the necessity of precaution in 
respect of new acquaintances. I have long been con¬ 
scious of it, and it is that consciousness which limits my 
friends to the very small number that comprises them. 

I feel no hesitation in saying that I scrutinised you 
long and closely before I satisfied the doubts in my 
breast, but I now trust they are all allayed. 

‘ It appears that in the article of experience you are 
my superior. You have been tried ; if the result of the 
trial satisfies your own good sense and inward admoni¬ 
tions, I rest satisfied that you acted rightly. I am well 
aware that to act rightly is at times difficult; our judg¬ 
ment and good sense are oftentimes opposed, and that 
stroivgly too, by our passions and wishes. That we may 
never give up the first for the sake of the last is the 
earnest wish of your friend. 

‘ I have made use of the term fi’iend several times, 
and in one place I find the expression commonplace 
friendship. It will perhaps not be improper at this 
time to give you my ideas on true friendship and 
eligible companions. In every action of our lives I 
conceive that reference ought to be had to a Superior 
Being, and in nothing ought we to op{>ose or act con¬ 
trary to His precepts. These ideas make me extremely 
displeased with the general and also the ancient idea 
of friendship. A few lines stride upon my mind at this 
moment; they begin thus :— 

A geneTous friendship no cold medium knows. 

But with one love, with one resentment glows, &c, 

E 
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1812. and convey sentiments that in my mind give rise to 
.®r. 21 . extreme disgust. According to what I have said, a few 
lines above, I would define a fiiend, a true Mend, to be 
“ one who will serve his companion next to his God; ” nor 
will I admit that an immoral person can fill completely 
the character of a true Mend. Having this idea of 
Mendship, it was natural for me to make a self-inquiry, 
whether I could fill the character, but I am not satis¬ 
fied with my own conclusions on that point; I. fear I 
cannot. True Mendship I consider as one of the sub- 
limest feelings that the human mind is capable of, and 
requires a mind of almost infinite strength, and at the 
same time of complete self-knowledge. Such being 
the case, and knowing my own deficiency in those 
points, I must admire it, but fear I cannot attain it. 
The above is my opinion of true Mendship, a passion 
or feeling I have never personally met with, and a 
subject that has been understood by very few that I 
have discussed it with. Amongst my companions I 
am conscious of only one who thinks the same of it 
that I do, but who confesses his inability to fill the 
character. 

‘ When meditating and examining the character of a 
person with respect to his fitness for a companion, I go 
much farther than is generally the case. A good com¬ 
panion, in the common acceptation of the word, is one 
who is respectable both in connection and manners, is 
not in a lower rank of life than oneself, and does not 
openly or in general act improperly; this I say is the 
common meaning of the word, but I am by no means 
satisfied with it. I have met a good companion in the 
lowest path of life, and I have found such as I despised 
in a rank far superior to mine. A companion cannot 
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be a good one unless he is morally so; and however 1812. 
engaging may be his general habits, and whatever ' 2 u 
peculiar circumstances may be connected with him, so 
as to make him desirable, reason and common sense 
point him out as an improper companion or acquaint¬ 
ance unless his nobler faculties, his intellectual powers, 
are, in proportion, as correct as his outward behaviour. 

What am I to think of that person who, despising the 
improvement and rectitude of his mind, spends all 
his efforts in arranging into a nice form his body, 
speech, habits, &c..? Is he an estimable character? 

Is he a commendable companion? No, surely not. 

Nor win such ever gain my commendation. On re¬ 
collecting myself, I fancy I have said enough on this 
subject; I will therefore draw towards a conclusion. 

• ••••» 

‘ I am in hopes of again hearing from you at some of 
your serious moments, at which time you, of course, 
will express yourself as I have done, without ceremony. 

But I must conclude in confidence that you are an 
eligible companion; and wishing that you may attain 
even to the character of a true friend, 

‘ I remain yours, dear A., very sincerely, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

A few days later he writes to his friend Mr. Huxtable. 

' London, October 18,1812. 

‘Dear Huxtable,—^You will be at a loss to know 
what to think of me, inasmuch aa near two months have 
expired, and you have not, in that time, received any 
answer to your agreeable communication. I have to 
beg your pardon for such delay, and scarce know how 
satisfactorily to account for it. I have indeed acted 

B 2 
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1812. unadvisedly on that point, for, conceiving that it would 
iEi. 21 . be better to delay my answer vmtil my time was expired, 
I did so. That took place on October 7, and since 
then I have had by far less time and liberty than before. 
With respect to a certain place I was disappointed, and 
am now working at my old trade, the which I wish to 
leave at the first convenient opportunity. I hope (though 
fear not) that you will be satisfied with this cause for my 
silence ; and if it appears insufficient to you, I must trust 
to your goodness. With respect to the progress of the 
sciences I know but little, and am now likely to know 
still less ; indeed, as long as I stop in my present situa¬ 
tion (and I see no chance of getting out of it just yet), 
I must resign philosophy entirely to those who are more 
fortunate in the possession of time and means. 

‘ Sir H. Davy is at present, I believe, in Scotland. I 
do not know that he has made any further advances in 
Chemical Science. lie is engaged in publishing a new 
work, called “ The Elements of Chemical Philosophy,” 
which will contain, I believe, all his discoveries, and will 
likewise be a detail oPhis philosophical opinions. One 
part of the first volume is published. It is in price 
11«. or 12s. 6<f. I have not yet seen it. Abbott, whom 
you know some little abput, has become a molnber of 
the City Philosophical Society, which is held at Tatum’s 
house every Wednesday evening. He (Abbott) has sent 
me a ticket for admission next Wednesday to a lecture; 
but as you know their rules, I have no need to enter 
further into them. 

‘ With Abbott I continue a very intimate and pleasing 
acquaintance. I find him to be a very well-informed 
young man. His ideas are correct, and his knowledge, 
general as well as philosophical, is extensive. He acts 
too with a propriety of behaviour equal to your own. 
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and I congratulate myself much on the acquisition of I 812 . 
two such friends as yourself and him. 21 ' 

‘ How are you situated now ? Do you intend to stop in 
the country, or are you again coming up to London ? 

I was in hopes that I should see you shortly again. 

Not that I wish to interfere in your arrangements, but 
for the pleasure it would give me. But I must not be 
selfish. It is possible that you may be settled where 
you are at present, or other strong and urgent reasons 
may exist that will keep you there. If it is so, I wish 
they may be such as will afibrd you pleasure, and tend 
to increase the happiness and comfort of your life. 

‘ I am at present in very low spirits, and scarce know 
how to continue on in a strain that will be anyway 
agreeable to you ; I will therefore draw to a close this 
dull epistle, and conclude with wishing you all health 
and happiness, assuring you that I am sincerely yours, 

‘M. Paeadat. 

‘ Mr. T. Iluxtablo, at Mr. Anthony’s, 

South Moulton, Devonshire.’ 

Among the scanty notes left by Paraday of his own 
life, he says: ‘ Under the encouragement of Mr. Dance,’ 
who had taken him to the lectures at the Eoyal Insti¬ 
tution, ‘ I wrote to Sir Humphry Davy, sending, as a 
proof of my earnestness, the'notes I had taken of his 
last four lectures. The reply was immediate, kind, and 
favoirrable. After this I continued to work as a book¬ 
binder, with the exception of some days during which 
I was writing as an amanuensis for Sir H. Davy, at the 
time when the latter was wounded in the eye from an 
explosion of the chloride of nitrogen.’ 

Paraday gave to Dr. Paris a fuller account of his 
first acquaintance with Sir H. Davy. This was published 
in ‘ The life of Davy,| by Dr. Paris, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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1812. 

"W. 2lV TO J. A. PAEIS, M.D. 

'Koyal Institution, December 28,1829. 

‘ My dear Sir,—^Yon asked me to give you an account 
of my first introduction to Sir H. Davy, which I am 
very happy to do, as I think the circumstances will 
bear testimony to the goodness of his heart. 

‘ When I was a bookseller’s apprentice I was very 
fond of experiment and very adverse to trade. It 
happened that a gentleman, a member of the Eoyal 
Institution, took me to hear some of Sir H. Davy’s last 
. lectures in Albemarle Street. I took notes, and after¬ 
wards wrote them out more fairly in a quarto volume. 

‘My desire to escape from trade, which I thought 
vicious and selfish, and to enter into the service of 
Science, which I imagined made its pursuers amiable 
and liberal, induced me at last* to take the bold and 
simple step of writing to Sir H. Davy, expressing my 
wishes, and a hope that if an opportunity came in his 
way he would favour my views; at the same time, I 
sent the notes I had taken of his lectures. 

‘ The answer, which makes all tlie point of my com¬ 
munication, I send youin the original, requesting you to 
take great care of it, and to let me have it back, for 
you may imagine how much I value it. 

‘ You will observe that this took place at the end of 
the year 1812 ; and early in 1813 he requested to see 
me, and told me of the situation of assistant in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, then just vacant 

‘ At the same time that he thus gratified my desires as 
to scientific employment, he still advised me not to give 
up the prospects I had before me, telling me that Science 
was a harsh mistress, and in a pecuniary point of view 
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but poorly rewarding those who devoted themselves 1812. 
to her service. He smiled at my notion of the superior rst. 21 . 
moral feelings of philosophic men, and said he would 
leave me to the experience of a few years to set me 
right on that matter. 

‘ Finally, through his good efforts, I went to the Eoyal 
Institution, early in March of 1813, as assistant in the 
laboratory; and in October of the same year went with 
him abroad, as his assistant in experiments and in writ¬ 
ing. I returned with him in April 1815, resumed my 
station in the Eoyal Institution, and have, as you know, 
ever since remained there. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, ever truly yours, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

The following is the note of Sir H. Davy alluded to 
in Mr. Faraday’s letter:— 

TO MR. FARADAY. 

‘ De^mber 24,1812. 

‘ Sir,—I am far from displeased with the proof you 
have given me of your confidence, and which displays 
great zeal, power of memory, and attention. I am 
obliged to go out of town, and shall not be settled in 
town’tiU the end of January; I will then see you at any 
time you wish. It would gratify me to bo of any ser¬ 
vice to you; I wish it may be in my power. 

‘ I am, Sir, your obedient humble sewant, 

‘ H. Daw.’ 

Not only did Sir H. Davy, at his first interview,*^ 
advise him to keep in busmess as a bookbinder, but he 

* This interview took place by the window which is nearest to the 
corridor, in the anteroom to the theatre. 
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1813. promised to give him the work of the Institution, as well 
Mr. 21 . as his own and that of as many of his friends as he could 
influence. 

One night, when undressing in Weymouth Street, 
Faraday was startled by a loud knock at the door; and 
on looking out he saw a carriage from which the foot¬ 
man had alighted and left a note for him. This was a 
request from Sir H. Davy that he would call on him the 
next morning. Sir H. Davy then referred to their former 
interview, and inquired whether he was still in the same 
mind, telling him that if so he would give him the place 
of assistant in the laboratory of the Eoyal Institution, 
from which he had on the previous day ejected its for¬ 
mer occupant. The salary was to be 25s. a week, with 
two rooms at the top of the house. 

In the minutes of the meeting of managers on 
March 1, 1813, is this entry:—Sir Humphry Davy 
has the honour to inform the managers that he has 
found a person who is desirous to occupy the situation 
in the Institution lately filled by William Payne. Ilis 
name is Michael Faraday. He is a youth of twenty-two 
years of age. As far as Sir H. Davy has been able to 
observe or ascertain, he appears well fitted for the situa¬ 
tion. His habits seem good, his disposition activ.e and 
cheerful, and his manner intelligent. He is willing to 
engage himself on the same terms as those given to Mr. 
Payne at the time of quitting the Institution. 

‘ Eesolved,—That Michael Faraday be engaged to fill 
the situation lately occupied by Mr. Payne on the same 
terms.’ 

As early as March 8, seven days after his appoint¬ 
ment, Faraday dates his first letter from the Eoyal 
Institution to his friend Abbott. 
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‘Royal Institution, March 8,1813. 1813. 

‘ It is now about nine o’clock, and the thought strikes ajt. 21. 
me that the tongues are going both at Tatum’s and at 
the lecture in Bedford Street; but I fancy myself much 
better employed than I should have been at the lecture 
at either of those places. Indeed, I have heard one 
lecture already to-day, and had a finger in it (I can’t say 
a hand, for I did very little). It was by Mr. Powell, on 
mechanics, or rather on rotatory motion, and was a 
pretty good lecture, but not very fully attended. 

‘ As I know you will feel a pleasure in hearing in 
what I have been or shall be occupied, I will inform 
you that I have been employed to-day, in part, in ex¬ 
tracting the sugar from a portion of beetroot, and also 
in making a compound of sulphur and carbon—a com¬ 
bination which has lately occupied in a considerable de¬ 
gree the attention of chemists. 

‘ With respect to next Wednesday, I shall be occupied 
until late in the afternoon by Sir H. Davy, and must 
therefore decline seeing you at that time; this I am the 
more ready to do as I shall enjoy your company next 
Sunday, and hope to possess it often in a short time. 

‘ You must not expect a long letter from me at this 
time,-for I assure you my hand feels somewhat strange 
in the occupation, and my 'thoughts come but lazily; 
this must plead in excuse for so uninteresting a com¬ 
pound, and I entertain but little doftbt that it wil 
gain it. ‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Amongst the few notes lie made of his own life 
there are two or three which relate to this year. The 
first has reference to his joining the City Philosophical 
Society. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ was founded in 1808 at Mr. 
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1813. Tatum’s house, and I believe by him. He introduced 
ast. 21 . me as a member of the Society in 1813. Magrath was 
Secretary to the Society. It consisted of thirty or forty 
individuals, perhaps all in the humble or moderate 
rank of life. Those persons met every Wednesday 
evening for mutual instruction. Every other Wednes¬ 
day the members were alone, and considered and 
discussed such questions as were brought forward by 
each in turn. On the intervening Wednesday evenings 
friends also of the members were admitted, and a 
lecture was delivered, hterary or philosophical, each 
member taking-the duty, if possible, in turn (or in 
default paying a fine of half a guinea). This Society 
was very moderate in its pretensions, and most valuable 
to the members in its results.’ (‘ I remember, too,’ says 
one of the members, ‘ we had a “ class-book ” in which, 
in rotation, we wrote essays, and passed it to each 
other’s houses.’) 

Another note also relates to the self-education which 
now as ever he was striving to obtain. 

‘ During this spring Magrath and I established the 
mutual-improvement plan, and met at my rooms up in 
the attics of the Eoyal Institution, or at Wood Street at 
his warehouse. It consisted perhaps of half-a-<lozen 
persons, chiefly from the'Gty Philosophical Society, 
who met of an evening to read together, and to criti¬ 
cise, correct, and improve each other’s pronunciation 
and construction of language. The discipline was 
very sturdy, the remarks very plain and open, and the 
results most valuable. ' This continued for several 
years.’ Saturday night was the time of meeting at 
the Eoyal Institution, in the furthest and uppermost 
room in the house, then Faraday’s place of residence. 
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The letters which Faraday wrote to Abbott tins I813. 
year give not only an insight into his mind when he 
first came to the Eoyal Institution, but show the work 
on which he immediately entered in the laboratory, and 
the amount of skill in chemical manipulation which he 
must have gained by experiments in Blandford Street. 

In four of the letters hemaderemarks on lecture rooms, 
lectures, apparatus, diagrams, experiments, audiences: 
these show the keenness of his observation, the abun¬ 
dance of his ideas, and tlie soundness of his judgment; 
and it is worthy of notice that he wrote without the 
shghtest forecast of his future career. «He says, ‘ It may 
perhaps appear singular and improper that one who is 
entirely unfit for such an office himself, and who does 
not even pretend to any of the requisites for it, should 
take upon him to censure and to commend others,’ &c.; 
and yet within two years and a half, he began a course 
of lectures on Chemistry at the City Philosophical 
Society, and he continued to lecture for thirty-eight 
years at the Eoyal Institution. Moreover, the reputation 
he had with the world in general as a scientific lecturer 
was certainly not less than that which he gained among 
scientific men as a philosopher and as an experiment¬ 
alist.. He used every aid to improve his language and 
method, and to avoid eveil the slightest pecuharity; 
and yet he kept his simplicity and natural manner, as 
though he had never profited by prefessional instruc¬ 
tion nor owed anything to friendly correction. 

His next letter to his fnend was written six weeks 
after he came to the Institution. 
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1813. 

iEi! ajT 


‘ Thursday evening, April 9,1813. 

‘ Dear A-, A stranger would certainly think you 

and I were a couple of very simple beings, since we find 
it necessary to write to each other though we so often 
personally meet; but the stranger would, in so judging, 
only fall into that error which envelopes all those who 
decide from the outward appearances of things. He 
would perceive that wo meet and that we write; and he 
woxdd perceive no more unless he possessed more than 
common sagacity. But I trust that not only mine, but 
your intentions also in writing are for the improvement 
not only of youftelf but of me; and as I know, or at 
least believe, that you are very willing I should bur¬ 
nish myself up a bit, you must suffer me to write you 
another perhaps long letter. When writing to you, I seize 
that opportunity of striving to describe a circumstance 
or an experiment clearly; so that you will see I am 
urged on by selfish motives partly to our mutual corre¬ 
spondence, but though selfish, yet not censurable. 

‘ Agreeable to what I have said above, I shall at this 
time proceed to acquaint you with the results of some 
more experiments on the detonating compound of 
chlorine and azote ; and I am happy to say I do it at 
my ease, for I have escaped (not quite unhurt) -from 
four different and strong explosions of the substance. Of 
these the most terrible was when I was holding between 
my thumb and finger a small tube containing 7^ grains 
of it. My face was within twelve inches of the tube; 
but I fortunately had on a_ glass mask. It exploded by 
the slight heat of a small piece of cement that touched 
the glass above half an inch from the substance, and on 
the outside. The explosion was so rapid as to blow my 
hand open, tear oflT a part of one nail, and has made my 
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fingers so sore that I cannot yet use them easily. The 
pieces of tube were projected with such force as to cut 
the glass face of the mask I had on. But to proceed with 
an account of the experiments:— 

‘ A tube was filled with dry boiled mercury, and in¬ 
verted in a glass containing also mercury, a portion of 
the compound was thrown up into it, and it was then 
left to act all last night. On examining it this morning 
the compound was gone; a substance was formed in the 
tube, and a gas obtained: this gas was azote, the sub¬ 
stance corrosive mercury, evidently proving it to be a 
compound of chlorine or oxymuriatic acid gas and 
azote. On repeating the experiment this morning, as 
soon as it was thrown up it exploded, and the tube and 
a receiver were blown to pieces. I got a cut on my 
eyelid, and Sir H. bruised his hand. 

‘A portion of it was then introduced into a-tube, and 
a stop-cock connected to it. It was then taken to the 
air-pump, and exhausted until we supposed tlie substance 
to have rose and filled the tube with vapour. It was 
then heated by a spirit-lamp, and in a few moments an 
inflammation took place in the tube: but all stood firm. 
On taking it ofif from the pump, in order to ascertain the 
products, it was found that so much common air liad 
passed in from the barrels of the pump as to render the 
experiment indecisive; and therefore it was repeated this 
morning with a larger portion of the sUbstance. When 
put in the pump it was exhausted, and there stood for a 
moment or two, and then exploded with a fearful noise: 
both Sir H. and I had masks on, but I escaped this time 
the best. Sir H. had his face cut in two places about 
the chin, and a violent blow on the forehead struck 
through a considerable thickness of silk and leather; and 
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1813. with this experiment he has for the present concluded. 

Mr. 21 . The specific gravity of this substance, as ascertained 
yesterday by comparing its weight with the weight of 
an equal bidk of water, is 1-95, so that my former esti¬ 
mate is incorrect; but you will excuse it as being the 
estimate of a tyro in chemical science. 

‘ Such are some few of the properties of this terrible 
compound, and such are the experiments in which those 
properties are evinced: from these it appears to be a 
compound of chlorine and azote, for the presence of any 
other body has not been satisfactorily proved. It is a 
body which confers considerable importance on azote, 
which has till now been celebrated chiefly for negative 
properties. It shows its energy when united in this com¬ 
bination ; and in this compound, too, azote is rendered 
capable of decomposing the muriatic acid, as shown by 
the experiment related in my last: it combines with the 
liydrogen to fom ammonia, and the chlorine of the com¬ 
pound and of the acid are liberated. 

‘This compound is of such explosive power as to 
render it imprudent to consider it at any time and in 
any state as secure. Oftentimes it will explode in an 
experiment that has been before made five or six times 
with perfect safety, and in which you have been lulled 
into a dangerous security. I was yesterday putting 
some into a clean dry tube, when it exploded on touch¬ 
ing the glass, and rushed in my face; so that it is, as I 
before said, improper to consider it at any time as 
secure. 

• • • • • • 

‘ But away with philosophy at present. Eemember 
me to all friends within the ethereal atmosphere of 
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Bermondsey; and believe me to be, what I hope shortly 
to assure you personally I am, yours truly, 

‘M. Faraday.’ 

The next letter to Abbott is written on May 12. 

‘The monk, for the chastisement of his body and 
mortification of his sensual lusts and worldly appetites, 
abstains from pleasures and even the simple supplies 
that nature calls for; the miser, for reasons as strong 
though diametrically opposite—the gratification of a 
darhng passion—does exactly the same, and leaves 
unenjoyed every comfort of life; but I, for no reason 
at all, have neglected that which constitutes one of my 
greatest pleasures, and one that may be enjoyed with 
the greatest propriety, till on a sudden, as the dense 
light of the electric flash pervades the horizon, so 
struck the thought of A. through my soul. 

‘And yet, B., though I mean to write to you at 
tliis time, I have no subject in particular out of which 
I can cut a letter. I shall, therefore (if you will allow 
me a second simile), follow the pattern of the expert 
sempstress who, when she has cut out all her large and 
important works, collects and combines, as fancy may 
direct, pieces of all sorts and" sizes, shapes and colours, 
and calls it patch-work—such a thing will this epistle 
most probably turn out; begun one' day, yet most 
likely finished on another; formed of things no other¬ 
wise connected than as they stand upon the paper— 
things, too, of difierent kinds. It may well be called 
patch-work, or work which pleases none more than 
the maker. YPTiat is the matter with the thumb and 
forefinger of your right hand ? and yet, though they 
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1813, be ever so much out of order, it can scarcely excuse 
Iet! iilT your long silence. I have expected something from 
you before now, even though it might be written with 
the left hand. 

‘ “ He that hath not music in his heart,” &c. Con¬ 
found the music, say I; it turns my thoughts quite 
round, or rather half way round, from the letter. You 
must know, Sir, that there is a grand party at dinner at 
Jacques’ Hotel, which immediately faces the back of 
the Institution; and the music is so excellent, that I 
cannot for the life of me help running at every new 
piece they play to the window to hear them. I shall 
do no good at this letter to-night, and so wiU get to bed, 
and “ listen, listen to the voice of ” bassoons, violins, 
clarionettes, tnnnpets, serpents, and all the accessories 
to good music. I can’t stop. Good-night. 

‘ May 14th.—What a singular compound is man ! 
what strange contradictory ingredients enter into his 
composition, and how completely each one predominates 
for a time, according as it is favoured by the tone of 
the mind and souses, and other exciting circumstances!— 
at one time grave, circumspect, and cautious; at another, 
silly, headstrong, and careless ;—now conscious of his 
dignity, he considers himself a lord of the creation, 
yet in a few hours will conduct himself in a way that 
places him beneath the level of beasts; at times free, 
frivolous, and open, his tongue is an unobstructed 
conveyer of his thoughts—thoughts which, on after- 
consideration, make him ashamed of his former be¬ 
haviour ; indeed, the numerous paradoxes, anomalies, 
and contradictions in man exceed in number all that 
can be found in nature elsewhere, and separate and 
distinguish him, if nothing else did, from every other 
created object, organised or not. The study of these cir- 
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cumstances is not uninterrating, inasmuch as knowledge 1818. 
of them enables us to conduct ourselves with much jEiisi. 
more propriety in every situation in hfe. Without 
knowing how fax we ourselves are affected by them, 
we should be unable to trust to our discretion amongst 
other persons; and without some knowle^e of the 
part they bear or make in their own position, we should 
be unable to behave to them unreserved and with 
freedom. 

‘ It was my intention, when I again sat down to this 
letter, to obliterate all the former part of it; but the 
thoughts I have just set down were sufficient to alter 
my determination. I have left them as being the free 
utterance of an unemployed mind, and delineating a 
true part of my constitution ; I believe, too, that I 
know sufficiently of the component parts of my friend 
as to justify my confidence in letting theni remain 
unaltered. 

‘ For much more I have neither room nor time to 
spare; nor, had I, would I lengthen what is already 
too long ; yet, as a clock, after giving warning, passes 
on for a few moments before it strikes, so do I linger 
on the paper. It is my intention to accept of your 
kind invitation for Sunday morning (further your de¬ 
ponent knoweth not); and I*shall, therefore, take the 
liberty of seeing you after breakfast, at about 9.45 ; till 
when I remain, with respects to all friends, yours truly, 

‘ M. Fahadat.’ 

The next letter to Abbott is dated June 1,1813. 

‘Dear A-, Again I resort, for pleasure and to 

dispel the dulnras of a violent headache, to my cor- 

VOL. I. F 
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1818. respondence with you, though perfectly unfit for it 
jEfi. 21 . except as it may answer the purpose of amusing myself. 
The subject upon which I shall dwell more particularly 
at present has been in my head for some considerable 
time, and it now bursts forth in all its confusion. The 
opportunities that I have latterly had of attending and 
obtaining instruction from various lecturers in their 
performance of the duly attached to that ofiBce, has 
enabled me to observe Ae various habits, peculiarities, 
excellences, and defects of each of them as they were 
evident to me during the delivery. I did not wholly 
let this part of the things occurrent escape my notice, 
but when I found myself pleased, endeavoured to 
ascertain the particular circumstance that had affected 
me; also, whilst attending Mr. Brande and Mr. Powell 
in their lectiues, I observed how the audience were 
affected, and by what their pleasure and their censure 
were drawn forth. 

‘ It may, perhaps, appear singular and improper that 
one who is entirely imfit for such an office himself, and 
who does not even pretend to any of the requisites for 
it, should take upon him to censure and to commend 
others, to express satisfaction at this, to be displeased 
with that, according as he is led by his judgment, when 
he allows that his judgment is unfit for it; but I do 
not see, on consideration, that the impropriety is so 
great If I am unfit for it, ’tis evident that I have yet 
to learn, and how learn better than by the observation 
of others ? If we nev§r judge at all, we shall never 
judge right; and it is far better to learn to use our 
mental powers (though it may take a whole life for the 
purpose) than to leave them buried in idleness a mere 
void. 
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‘ I too have inducements in the C.P.S. (City Philo¬ 
sophical Society) to draw me forward in the acquisition 
of a small portion of knowledge on this point, and 
these alone would be sujEcient to ui^e me forward in 

my judgment of | I and ■[ ^^“8® 

I lectures J I apparatus. 

‘ In a word, B., I intend to give you my ideas 
on the subject of lectures and lecturers in general. 
The observations and ideas I shall set down are such 
as entered my mind at the moment the circumstances 
that gave rise to them took place. I shall point out 
but few beauties or few faults that I have not witnessed 
in the presence of a numerous assembly; and it is 
exceedingly probable, or rather certain, that I should 
have noticed more of these particulars if I had seen 
more lecturers ; or, in other words, I do not pretend to 
give you an account of all the faults possible in a 
lecture, or directions for the composing and delivering 
of a perfect one. 

‘ On going to a lecture I generally get there before 
it begins; indeed, I consider it as an impropriety of 
no small magnitude to disturb the attentions of an 
audience by entering amongst them in the midst of a 
lecture, and, indeed, bordering on an insult to the 
lecturer. By arriving there before the commencement, 
I have avoided this error, and have had time to observe 
the lecture room.’ 

(He then dwells on the form of the lecture room.) 

‘There is another circumstance to be considered with 
respect to a lecture room of as much importance almost 
as light itself, and that is ventilation. How often have 
I felt oppression in the highest degree when surrounded 
by a number of other persons, and confined in one 
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1818 . portion of air! How have I wished the lecture finished, 
the lights extinguished,and myself away merely to obtain 
a fresh supply of that element I The want of it caused 
the want of attention, of pleasure, and even of comfort, 
and not to be regained without its previous admission. 
Attention to this is more particularly necessary in a 
lecture room intended for night delivery, as the lights 
burning add considerably to the oppression produced 
on the body. 

‘Entrance and exit are things, too, worthy of con¬ 
sideration amongst the particulars of a lecture room; 
but I shall say no more on them than to refer you to 
the mode in which this is arranged here—a mode excel¬ 
lently well adapted for the convenience of a great 
number of persons. 

‘ Having thus thrown off, in a cursory manner, such 
thoughts as spontaneously entered *my mind on this 
part of the subject, it appears proper next to consider 
the subject fit for the purposes of a lecture. Science 
is undeniably the most eminent in its fitness for this 
purpose. There is no part of it that may not be treated 
of, illustrated, and explained with profit and pleasure to 
the hearera in this manner. The facility, too, with 
which it allows of manual and experimental illustration 
places it foremost in this class of subjects. After it come 
(as I conceive) arts and manufactures, the polite arts, 
belles lettres, ahd a list which may be extended until it 
includes almost every thought and idea in the mind of 
man, politics excepted. ^ I was going to add religion to 
the exception, but remembered that it is explained and 
laid forth in the most popular and eminent manner in 
this way. The fitness of subjects, however, is connected 
in an inseparable manner with the kind of audience 
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that is to be present, since excellent lectures in them- 1813. 
selves would appear absurd if delivered before an .mr. 21 . 
audience that did not understand them. Anatomy 
would not do for the generality of audiences at the 
E. I. (Eoyal Institution), neither would metaphysics 
engage the attention of a company of schoolboys. 

Let the subject fit the audience, or otherwise success 
may be despaired of. 

‘ A lecturer may consider his audience as being polite 
or vulgar (terms I wish you to understand according 
to Shullleton’s new dictionary), learned or unlearned 
(with respect to the subject), listeners or gazers. Polite 
company expect to be entertained not only by the 
subject of the lecture, but by the manner of the lec¬ 
turer; they look for respect, for language consonant 
to their dignity, and ideas on a level with their own. 

The vulgar—that is to say in general, those'who will 
take the trouble of thinking, and the bees of business- 
wish for something that they can comprehend. This may 
be deep and elaborate for the learned, but for those 
who are as yet tyros and unacquainted with the subject 
must be simple and plain. Lastly, listeners expect 
reason and sense, whilst gazers only require a succession 
of words. 

‘ These considerations should all of them engage the 
attention of the lecturer whilst preparing for his occu¬ 
pation, each particular having an iiJfluence on his 
arrangements proportionate to the nature of the com¬ 
pany he expects. He should ccgisider them connectedly, 
so as to keep engaged completely during the whole of 
the lecture the attention of his audience. 

‘ If agreeable, this subject shall be resumed at a future 
time; till when I am, as always, yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 
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1818. The next letter to Abbott is dated June 4th. 

iEi. 21. 

* Dear A-, Not havbg room in my last letter, I 

must apologise in this for the extraordinary length to 
which it was spun out—a length which would have made 
it unpardonable to any one but yourself. However, I am 
so confident that I can judge aright of you at least, that 
I take it for granted you will allow me the liberty of 
resuming the subject dwelt upon before, and so, without 
further ceremony, I shall proceed. 

‘ The hour at which a lecture should be delivered 
should be considered at the same time with the nature of 
the audience we expect or wish for. If we would suit 
a particular class of persons, we must fix it at the hour 
most convenient for them; if we would wish to exclude 
any, let the time be such that they cannot attend at it. 
In general we may distinguish them, according to their 
times, into morning and evening lectures, each being 
adapted for difierent classes of persons. 

‘ I need not point out to die active mind of my friend 
the astonishing disproportion, or rather difierence, in the 
perceptive powers of the eye and the ear, and the 
facility and clearness with which the first of these organs 
conveys ideas to the mind—ideas which, bebg thus 
gained, are held far more retentively and firmly in the 
memory than when introduced by the ear. ’Tis true the 
ear here labours under a disadvantage, which is that 
the lecturer may not always be qualified to state a fact 
with the utmost precision and clearness that language 
allows him and that the ear can understand, and thus 
the complete action of the organ, or rather of its assigned 
portion of the sensorium, is not called forth; but this 
evidently points out to us the necessity of aiding it by 
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using the eye also as a medium for the attainment 1813. 
of knowledge, and strikingly shows the necessity of mt. 21 T 
apparatus. 

‘ Apparatus therefore is an essential part of every 
lecture in which it can be introduced; but to apparatus 
should be added, at every convenient opportunity, 
illustrations that may not perhaps deserve the name of 
apparatus and of experiments, and yet may be intro¬ 
duced with considerable force and effect in proper 
places. Diagrams, and tables too, are necessary, or at 
least add in an eminent degree to the illustration and 
perfection of a lecture. Wlien an experimental lecture 
is to be delivered, and apparatus is to be exhibited, 
some kind of order should be observed in the arrange¬ 
ment of them on the lecture table. Every particular 
part illustrative of the lecture should be in view, no 
one thing should hide another from the audience, nor 
should anything stand in the way of or obstruct the 
lecturer. They should be so placed, too, as to produce 
a kind of uniformity in appearance. No one part 
should appear naked and another crowded, unless some 
particular reason exists and makes it necessary to be so. 

At the same time, the whole should be so arranged as 
to keep one operation from interfering with another. If 
the lecture table appears crowded, if the lecturer (hid 
by his apparatus) is invisible, if things appear crooked, 
or aside, or unequal, or if some are cait of sight, and 
this without any particular reason, the lecturer is con¬ 
sidered (and with reason too) as an awkward contriver 
and a bungler.’ 

(He then dwells on diagrams and illustrations.) 
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< June 5, giz o’clock, p.k. 

‘ I have but just got your letter, or should have 
answered it before. For your request—it is fulfilled; 
for your invitation—thank you, but cannot accept it; 
for your orders—they shall be attended to; for to 
see you—I will come on Tuesday evening; and for 
want of time—I must conclude, with respects to all 
fiiends, yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Again, June 11, he writes to Abbott. 

‘ The most prominent requisite to a lecturer, though 
perhaps not really the most important, is a good delivery; 
for though to all true philosophers science and nature 
will have charms innumerable in every dress, yet I am 
sorry to say that the generality of mankind cannot 
accompany us one short hour unless the path is strewed 
with flowers. In order, therefore, to gain the attention 
of an audience (and what can be more disagreeable to 
a lecturer than the want of it ?), it is necessary to pay 
some attention to the manner of expression. The 
utterance should not be rapid and hurried, and con¬ 
sequently unintelligible, but slow and deliberate, con¬ 
veying ideas with ease from the lecturer, and infusing 
them with clearness and readiness into the minds of the 
audience. A lecturer should endeavour by all means 
to obtain a facility of utterance, and the power of cloth¬ 
ing his thoughts and ideas in language smooth and 
harmonious and at the same time simple and easy. His 
periods should be round, not too long or unequal; they 
should be complete and expressive, conveying clearly 
the whole of the ideas intended to be conveyed. If 
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they are long, or obscure, or incomplete, they give rise 1813. 
to a degree of labour in the minds of the hearers which 
quickly causes lassitude, indifference, and even disgust. 

‘ With respect to the action of the lecturer, it is requi¬ 
site that he should have some, though it does not here 
bear the importance that it does in other branches of 
oratory ; for though I know of no species of delivery 
(divinity excepted) that requires less motion, yet I would 
by no means have a lecturer glued to the table or 
screwed on the floor. He must by all means appear 
as a body distinct and separate from the things around 
him, and must have some motion apart from that which 
they possess. 

‘ A lecturer should appear easy and collected, un¬ 
daunted and unconcerned, his thoughts about him, and 
his mind clear and free for the contemplation and de¬ 
scription of liis subject. His action should not be hasty 
and violent, but slow, easy, and natural, consisting prin¬ 
cipally in changes of the posture of the body, in order 
to avoid the air of stiffness or sameness that would other¬ 
wise be unavoidable. His whole behaviour should evince 
respect for his audience, and he should in no case 
forget that he is in their presence. No accident that 
does qot interfere with their convenience should dis¬ 
turb his serenity, or cause variation in his behaviour; 
he should never, if possible, turn his back on them, but 
should give them full reason to believe that all his 
powers have been exerted for their pleasure and 
instruction. 

‘ Some lecturers choose to* express their thoughts 
extemporaneously immediately as they occur to the 
mind, whilst others previously arrange them, and 
draw them forth on paper. Those who are of the 
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1813. first description are certainly more unengaged, and 
jEi. 21 . more at liberty to attend to other points of delivery 
than their pages; but as every person on whom the 
duty falls is not equally competent for the prompt 
clothing and utterance of his matter, it becomes ne¬ 
cessary that the second method should be resorted to. 
This mode, too, has its advantages, inasmuch as more 
time is allowed for the arrangement of the subject, 
and more attention can be paid to the neatness of 
expression. 

‘But although I allow a lecturer to write out his 
matter, I do not approve of his reading it; at least, 
not as he would a quotation or extract. He should 
deliver it in a ready and free manner, referring to his 
book merely as he would to copious notes, and not 
confining his tongue to the exact path there delineated, 
but digress as circumstances may demand or localities 
allow. 

‘ A lecturer should exert his utmost effort to gain 
completely the mind and attention of his audience, 
and irresistibly to make them join in his ideas to 
the end of the subject. He shoidd endeavour to raise 
their interest at the commencement of the lecture, 
and by a series of imperceptible gradations, unnoticed 
by the company, keep it alive as long as the subject 
demands it. No breaks or digressions foreign to the 
purpose should have a place in the circumstances of 
the evening; no opportunity should be allowed to 
the audience in which their minds could wander from 
the subject, or return to inattention and carelessness. 
A flame should be lighted at the commencement, 
and kept alive with unremitting splendour to the 
end. For this reason I very much disapprove of 
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breaks in a lecture, and where they can by any 1813. 
means be avoided, they should on no account find "mi. 21 . 
place. If it is imavoidably necessary, to complete the 
arrangement of some experiment, or for other reasons, 
leave some experiments in a state of progression, or 
state some peculiar circumstance, to employ as much 
as possible*the minds of the audience during the un¬ 
occupied space—but, if possible, avoid it. 

‘Digressions and wanderings produce more or less 
the bad effects of a complete break or delay in a 
lecture, and should therefore never be allowed except 
in very peculiar circumstances ; they take the audience 
from the main subject, and you then have the labour 
of bringing them back again (if possible). 

‘For the same reason (namely, that the audience 
should not grow tired), I ^sapprove of long lectures; 
one hour is long enough for anyone, nor should they 
be allowed to exceed that time. 

‘ But I have said enough for once on tliis subject, and 
must leave it in order to have room for other things. I 
had arranged matters so as to accept your kind in¬ 
vitation for Sunday, and anticipated, much pleasure 
from the meeting, but am disagreeably disappointed, 
circu^istances being such as to hinder my seeing you 
at that time. This I much regret, but hope, how¬ 
ever, to enjoy the full measure of pleasures expected 
at some not far distant time. 

‘ But farewell, dear A., for a few days, when you 
shall again hear from yours most sincerely, 

‘ M. Faradat.’ 

The last letter to Abbott before he went abroad is 
dated June 18,1813. 
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1813. ‘ Dear A-, As when on some secluded branch in 

21 . forest far and wide sits perched an owl, who, full of self- 
conceit and self-created wisdom, explains, comments, 
condemns, ordains, and orders things not imderstood, 
yet full of his importance still holds forth to stocks 
and stones around—so sits and scribbles Mike; so 
he declaims to walls, stones, tables, chair8,*hat8, books, 
pens, shoes, and all the things inert that be around 
him, and so he will to the end of the chapter. 

‘ In compliance with that precept which desires us 
to finish one thing before we begin another, I shall at 
once fall to work on the lecturer, and continue those 
observations which I have from time to time both 
made and gained about them. Happy am I to say 
that the fault I shall now notice has seldom met my 
observation, yet, as I have witnessed it, and as it does 
exist, it is necessary to notice it. 

‘ A lecturer falls deeply beneath the dignity of his 
chameter when he descends so low as to angle for 
claps, and asks for commendation. Yet have I seen a 
lecturer even at this point. I have heard him cause¬ 
lessly condemn his own powers. I have heard him 
dwell for a length of time on the extreme care and 
niceness that the experiment he will make requires. 
I have heard him hope for indulgence when no in¬ 
dulgence was wanted, and I have even heard him 
declare that the experiment now made cannot fail 
from its beauty, its correctness, and its application, to 
gain the approbation of all. Yet surely such an error 
in the character of a lectm*er cannot require pointing 
out, even to those who resort to it; its impropriety 
must be evident, and I should perhaps have done weU 
to pass it. 
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‘ Before, however, I quite leave this part of my sub- 1818. 
ject, I would wish to notice a point in some manner jkt! 21 . 
connected with it. In lectures, and more particularly 
experimental ones, it will at times happen that acci¬ 
dents or other incommoding circumstances take place. 

On these occasions an apology is sometimes necessary, 
but not always. I would wish apologies to bo made 
as seldom as possible, and generally, only when the 
inconvenience extends to the company. I have several 
times seen the attention of by far the greater part of 
the audience called to an error by the apology tliat 
followed it. 

‘ An experimental lectoer should attend very care¬ 
fully to the choice he may make of experiments for 
the illustration of his subject. They should be im¬ 
portant, as they respect the science they are applied 
to, yet clear, and such as may easily and generally be 
understood. They should rather approach to simplicity, 
and explain the established principles of the subject, 
than be elaborate, and apply to minute phenomena 
only. I speak hei-e (be it understood) of those lectures 
whicli are delivered before a mixed audience, and the 
nature of which will not admit of their being applied 
to the .explanation of any but the principal parts of a 
science. If to a particular tiudience you dwell on a 
particular subject, still adliere to the same principle, 
though perhaps not exactly to the sane rule. Let 
your experiments apply to the subject you elucidate, 
do not introduce those which are not to the point. 

‘Thotigh this last part of* my letter may appear 
superfluous, seeing that the principle is so evident to 
every capacity, yet I assure you, dear A., I have 
seen it broken through in the most violent manner—a 
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1813. mere alehouse trick has more than once been intro- 
Mt. 21 duced in a lecture, delivered not far from Pall Mall, as 
an elucidation of the laws of motion. 

‘ Neither should too much stress be laid upon what 
I would call small experiments, or rather illustrations. 
It pleases me well to observe a neat idea enter the 
head of a lecturer, the which he will immediately and 
aptly illustrate or explain by a few motions of his 
hand—a card, a lamp, a glass of water, or any other 
thing that may be by him; but when he calls your 
attention in a particular way to a decisive experiment 
that has entered his mind, clear and important in its 
application to the subject, and then lets fall a card, I 
turn with disgust from the lecturer and his experi¬ 
ments. ’Tis well, too, when the lecturer has the ready 
wit and the presence of mind to turn any casual cir¬ 
cumstance to an illustration of his subject. Any 
]>articular circumstance that has become table-talk for 
the town, any local advantages or disadvantages, any 
trivial circumstance that may arise in company, give 
great force to illustrations aptly drawn from them, and 
please the audience highly, as they conceive they 
perfectly understand them. 

‘ Apt experiments (to which I have before referred) 
ought to be explained by Satisfactory theory, or other¬ 
wise we merely patch an old coat with new cloth, and 
the whole (hole)^ecomes worse. If a satisfactory theory 
can be given, it ought to be given. If we doubt a re¬ 
ceived opinion, let us not leave the doubt unnoticed, and 
affirm our own ideas, but state it clearly, and lay down 
also our objections. If the scientific world is divided 
in opinion, state both sides of the question, and let 
each one judge for himself, by noticing the most 
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striking and forcible circumstances (m each side. Tlien, 
and then only, shall we do justice to the subject, 
please the audience, and satisfy our honour, the honour 
of a philosopher. I shall here cause a slight separation 
in the subject by closing this epistle, as it is now 
getting late; so I shake hands until to-morrow,"at 
which time I hope to find all well, as is at present 

‘ Yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Fahaday.’ 

When urged by his friend, two years after this, to 
complete his remarks, he said, December 31, 1816, 

‘ With respect to my remarks on lectures, I perceive I 
am but a mere tyro in the art, and therefore you must 
be satisfied with what you have, or expect at some future 
time a recapitulation, or rather revision, of them.’ 

The short history of himself which he gave this 
year to his aunt and unde, because ‘ he has nothing 
more to say, and is requested by his mother to write 
the account,’ is highly characteristic of the man. 

‘I was formerly a bookseller and binder, but 
am now turned philosopher, which happened thus:— 
Whilst .an apprentice, I, for amusement, learnt a little of 
chemistry and other parts of philosophy, and felt an 
eager desire to proceed in that way further. After 
being a journeyman for six montlis, under a disagreeable 
master, I gave up my business, and, by the interest of 
Sir H. Davy, filled the situation of chemical assistant 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in which 
office I now remain, and where I am constantly engaged 
in observing the works of Nature and tracing the 
manner in which she directs the arrangement and 
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1813. order of the world. I have lately had proposals made 
jet. 21 . to me by Sir Humphry Davy to accompany him, in his 
travels through Europe and into Asia, as philosophical 
as.si8tant. If I go at all I expect it will be in October 
next, about the end, and my absence from home will 
pcibaps be as long as three years. But as yet all is 
uncertain. I have to repeat that, even though I may 
go, my path will not pass near any of my relations, or 
permit me to see those whom I so much long to see. 

‘ September 13,1813.’ 


In his notes he says:—‘ In the autumn Sir H. Davy 
proposed going abroad, and offered me the opportunity 
of going with him as his amanuensis, and the promise 
of resuming my situation in the Institution upon my 
return to England. Whereupon I accepted the offer, 
left the Institution on October 13, and, after being 
with Sir II. Davy in France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, Geneva, &c. in that and the following year, 
returned to England and London April 23,1815.’ 
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CIIAPTEE m. 

E.\TRACTS FROM HIS JOnHNAI. AND LBTTERS WHILST ABROAD 
WITH SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 


The journey of Faraday abroad with Sir H. Davy was 
one of the few episodes that occurred in his life. It 
lasted only one year and a half. 

During this time he kept a journal, and wrote letters 
to his mother, sisters, and friends; chiefly, however, to 
Abbott. 

The journal, of which only some extracts are here 
given, is remarkable for the minuteness of the dcscrip* 
tion of all he saw, and for its cautious silence regarding 
those he was with. It gives, however, full details regard¬ 
ing Sir H. Davy’s scientific work. He says he wrote it, 
‘not to instruct or to inform, oi;to convey even an imper¬ 
fect idea of what it speaks; its sole use is to recall to my 
mind at some future time the things I see now, and the 
most cflectual way to do that will be, I conceive, to write 
down, be they good or bad, my present impressions.’ 

The letters are full of the warmth of his affection, the 
sensitiveness of his feeling, and the earnestness of his 
desire for self-improvement. 

In one of his first letters to his mother he says, ‘ The 
first and last thing in my mind is England, home, and 
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friends. It is the point to which ray thoughts still 
.® 1 t. 22 , ultimately tend, the goal to which, looking over inter- 
mediate things, my eyes are still directed... Wlienever 
a vacant hour occurs, I employ it by thinking of those 
at home. 'Whenever present circumstances are disagree¬ 
able, I amuse myself by thinking of those at home. 
In short, when sick, when cold, when tired, the 
thoughts of those at home are a warm and refreshing 
balm to my heai’t . . . these are the firat and greatest 
sweetness in the life of man.’ 

His desire for improvement is seen in another letter 
which he writes later to his mother: ‘ I am almost con¬ 
tented except with my ignorance, which becomes more 
visible to me every day, though I endeavour as much 
as possible to avoid it.’ 

On this subject also he writes to his friend, ‘ I have 
several times been more than half decided to return 
hastily home, but second thoughts have still induced 
me to try what the future may produce, and now I am 
only retained by the wish of improvement I have 
learned just enough to perceive my ignorance, and, 
ashamed of my defects in everything, I wish to seize 
the opportunity of remedying them. The little know¬ 
ledge I have gained in languages makes me wish to 
know more of them, and the little I have seen of men 
and mannera is just enough to make me desirous of see¬ 
ing more. A^ded to w'hich, the glorious opportunity I 
enjoy of improving in the knowledge of chemistry and 
the sciences continually determines me to finish this 
voyage with Sir Humphry Davy.’ 

To his married sister he thus shows his afiection: 

‘ I shall never feel quite happy until I get amongst you 
again. I have a tliousand things to say, but I do not 
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know which to say first; and if I followed jny mind, I 
should never get to an end.’ 

And in his last letter to his mother from Brussels, 
he says, ‘ I have a thousand times endeavoured to fancy 
a meeting with you and my relations and friends, and 
I am sure I have as often failed—the reality must bo a 
pleasiu^ not to be imagined nor to be described . . . My 
thoughts wander from one to another, my pen runs on 
by fits and starts ... I do not know what to say, and yet 
I cannot put an end to my letter. I would fain be 
talking to you, but I must cease. ... It is the 
shortest, and to me the sweetest, letter I ever wrote 
you.’ 

Faraday began his foreign journal thus:— 

Wednesdayy October \Zth .—^This morning formed a 
new epoch in my life. I have never before, within 
my recollection, left London at a greater distance than 
twelve miles; and now I leave it perhaps for many years, 
and to visit spots between which and home whole 
realms will intervene. ’Tis indeed a strange venture at 
this time, to trust ourselves in a foreign and ho.stilc 
country, where also so little regard is had to protesta¬ 
tions artd honour, that the slightest suspicion would be 
sufficient to separate us for ever from England, and 
perhaps from life. But curiosity has frequently in¬ 
curred dangers as great as these, and therefore why 
should I wonder at it in the present instance ? If we 
return safe, the pleasures of recollection will be highly 
enhanced by the dangers encountered; and a never- 
failing consolation is, that whatever be the fate of our 
party, variety, a great source of amusement and pleasure, 
must occur. 

a 2 
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J813. Friday, J5<A.—^Reached Plymouth this afternoon. I 

jet. 22 . was more taken by the scenery to-day than by any¬ 
thing else I have ever seen. It came upon me unex¬ 
pectedly, and caused a kind of revolution in my ideas 
respecting the nature of the earth’s surl'ace. That such 
a revolution was necessary is, I confess, not much to 
my credit; and yet I can assign to myself a very satis¬ 
factory reason, in the habit of ideas induced by an ac¬ 
quaintance with no other ^een surface than that 
within three miles of London. Devonshire, however, 
presented scenery very different to this; the mountain¬ 
ous nature of the country continually put forward new 
forms and objects, and the landscape changed before 
the eye more rapidly than the organ could observe it. 
This day gave me some ideas of the pleasures of travel¬ 
ling, and has raised my expectations of future enjoyment 
to a very high point. 

Monday, 1 Bth .—I last night had a fine opportunity of 
observing the lummous appearance of the sea, and was 
amused by it for a long time. As the prow of the 
vessel met the waters, it seemed to turn up a vast 
number of luminous bodies about the size of peas, some, 
however, being larger than others. These appeared to 
roll onwards by the side .of the vessel with the waters, 
and sometimes traversed a distance of many yards 
before they disappeared. They were luminous at or 
beneath the surface of the water indifferently, and the 
only effect produced by different depths was a diminu¬ 
tion of the light by the .quantity of intervening medium. 
These luminous spots were very numerous—the most 
so, I think, about half an hour after midnight: their 
light was very bright and clear. 

The swell of the sea was very considerable all night. 
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though gradually decreasing. I remained on deck and 1813. 
escaped all sea-sickness. As day came on ahd the light " si 
increased, we looked about us, but saw nothing in the 
scene except sky and immense waves striding one after 
the other at a considerable distance. These as they 
came to us lifted up our small vessel, and gave us, when 
on their summits, a very extended horizon ; but we soon 
sank down into the valleys between them, and had 
nothing in view but the wall of waters around us. 

Tuesday, 19<A.—^As soon as day was well introduced 
our vessel moved, and, passing the cartel which stands 
at the mouth of the harbour (of Morlaix) to defend it, 
moved up the long and perplexed passage. We here 
had our first view of France, and it was not at all cal¬ 
culated to impress a stranger with a high opinion of the 
country, though perhaps regret for home may Muence 
first feelings. I was in hopes of going on shore, but un¬ 
derstood that no one could leave the ship until the arrival 
of an officer to examine us. Late in the afternoon the 
mighty man of office came, attended by several under¬ 
strappers and a barge full of Frenchmen, apparently beg¬ 
gars and porters. A formal examination then ensued. 

One of the officers came to me, and, taking my hat off, 
he first.searched it, and then laid it on the deck; he then 
felt my pockets, my breast, niy sides, my clothes, and, 
lastly, desired to look into my shoes; after which I was 
permitted to pass. A similar ceremony “Was performed 
on all the strangers; and though I felt surprised at 
such a singular reception, I could hardly help laughing 
at the ridiculous nature of their precautions. Our 
English sailors looked on with pity and indignation, 
which was not diminished by the seizure of some letters 
written in the harbour, and given to the captain of the 
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1813. cartel to be conveyed back to Plymouth, and by the post 
ast. 22 . to our friends in London. These letters, however, were 
all seized and conveyed to Morlaix, and we were hot 
allowed to write home of oxir arrival in France. 

The various parts of the carriage, the boxes, packages, 
&c., being placed on deck, word was given, and imme¬ 
diately the crew of Frenchmen poured on them, and con¬ 
veyed them in every direction, and by the most awkward 
and irr(^ular means, into the barge alongside, and this 
with such an appearance of hurry and bustle, such an 
air of business and importance, and yet so ineffectually, 
that sometimes nine or ten men would be round a thing 
of a hundred pounds’ weight, each most importantly 
employed; and yet the thing would remain immovable 
until the crew were urged by their officer or pushed 
by the cabin boy. At last all was placed in the barge, 
and then leave was given to tlie cartel to return. And 
certainly it was with no pleasiu'able feelings I beheld 
myself separated from my countrymen, that I saw tliem 
returning, and felt conscious of the tyrannical and 
oppressive laws and manners of the people in whose 
hands we remained. But things being as they were, I 
endeavoured to content and amuse myself by looking 
out for variety in the manners of the people round me. 

Wednesday, 2Qth .—The officers had permitted us to 
take out of the seat-boxes, &c., in their presence, what 
was absolutely-necessary for the night, and in the morn¬ 
ing we went to claim the rest. I found the carriage, &c., 
in the barge just as they had been left, and an officer 
still there. The douane was not yet open, and we had 
to wait patiently, or otherwise, for some time, looking on 
our tilings, but not daring to touch them. At last business 
commenced. The officers having arranged themselves on 
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the edge of the quay, some thirty or forty inhabitants of 1813. 
the town ran and tumbled down the steps, and leaping '"STiiT 
into the barge, seized, some one thing, some another, and 
conveyed them to the landing-place above. This sight 
alone was a curious one, for they being totally destitute 
of all method and regularity, it seemed as if a parcel of 
thieves were scampering away with what was not their 
own. The body of the carriage was the part which most 
embarrassed them, for as there were no cranes or any 
substitute for them on the quay, it was necessary that 
mere hand labour should perform the important task of 
raising it to the place above. This was an effort of great 
magnitude, but they manfully surmounted it, and oiu: 
fears of seeing the carriage resigned to its fate at the 
bottom of the stairs were fortunately unfounded. 

All this being done, these gentry formed a ring, and 
the officers began their work. All the boxes and pack¬ 
ages, even to the tool-chest, were taken out and conveyed 
into the house; and then, some getting inside and some 
mounting outside, they searched all the corners and 
crannies for what they could find, and thumped over 
every part of the carriage to discover hollow and secret 
places. Finding nothing like concealment, they entered 
the house, and began to operate on the trunks; and as 
they were disappointed in th'eir hopes of booty from 
tlie carriage, they seemed determined to make up for 
their loss here. Package after package -Whs opened, roll 
after roll unfolded, each pair of stockings unwrapped, 
and each article of apparel shaken; but still being disap¬ 
pointed in their hopes of a pretext for seizure, they at 
last laid claim to two or three dozen of cotton stockings 
because they were new, and it was long before the 
arguments of their being necessary for a long journey. 
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1818. and of their being marked, were sufficient to induce 
Ml. 22 . them to render them up again. At last the business 
ended with everything in the possession of the rightful 
owners, and a gift to the officers for their polite atten¬ 
tions. 

As soon as the examination was concluded, leave was 
given for the carriage to be put tc^ether and the goods 
replaced in it. The first set of men now found work 
again; and I was astonished how, with their poor means, 
and their want of acquaintance with such affairs, they 
were still able to get it in order. ’ Tis true they made 
the job appear a mighty one, but they got through it; 
and, after having exclaimed levee I levee I for an hour or 
two, everything was in a movable state; and horses being 
tied to, we proceeded in order to the hotel. 

I shall refrain from making comments upon this 
peculiar examination, except to remark, that if variety 
be one of the traveller’s pleasures, we have certainly 
enjoyed a very high one this morning, for the whole 
affair was so different to anything that I had before 
witnessed that I cannot possibly charge it with a mono¬ 
tonous effect : the occurrence was one which will ever 
make this day signal in my remembrance. 

Thursday, 21«f.—will endeavour to describe our 
hotel. This, the best in the place, has but one entrance, 
and it is paved in a manner similar to the street: through 
it pass, indiscriminately, horses, pigs, poultry, human be¬ 
ings, or whatever else has a connection with the house or 
the stables and pigsties behind it. On the right hand of 
the passage, and equally public as a thoroughfare with it, 
is the kitchen: here a fire of wood is generally sur¬ 
rounded by idlers, beggars or nondescripts of the town, 
• who meet to warm themselves and chatter to the mistress; 
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and they hold their stations most tenaciously, though the 1818. 
processes of cooking are in progress. I think it is impos- ajt. 22 . 
sible for an English person to eat the things that come 
out of this place except through ignorance or actual and 
oppressive hunger; and yet perhaps appearances may be 
worse than the reality, for in some cases their dishes are 
to the taste excellent and inviting, but then they require, 
whilst on the table, a dismissal of all thoughts respecting 
the cookery or kitchen. 

Friday, 22nd!.—The postilion deserves a paragraph to 
himself. He is mostly a young, always a lively, man. 

His dress, with the exception of his boots and that part 
which covers his head, varies infinitely, but hairy jackets 
appear to be frequent as outer garments, and they are 
often finely ornamented ; at other times the dress seems 
to be a kind of uniform, being at many posthouses to¬ 
gether of one colour, and turned up at the edge with 
another. The first pair of jack-boots that I saw came 
out of the kitchen at the hotel at Morlaix ; for as it is 
almost impossible for a man when in them to move about 
by his own exertions, the postilion had left them in the 
above-named place until all was arranged at the carriage; 
but then he used his reserved strength, and showed them 
ofi" in. a walk from the fireside to the horses. They 
appeared hke two very large cylinders of leather ter¬ 
minated at the end by purses for the feet; they rose 
about six inches above the knee, and Were cut away at 
the back part to admit the use of that joint. Their ex¬ 
ternal diameter was about seven inches, but the cavities 
within were not much too large for the legs. The 
sides of the boots consisted of two or three folds of strong 
leather sewed together, and stuffed on the inside with 
wool to the thickness of three-quarters of an inch and 
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1813. sometimes more, and the lower part, or foot, not being 
Mt. 22. Stuffed in the same way, was much smaller in proportion, 
though, being still too large, it was made perfect by a 
wisp of straw. The weight of a pair of jack-boots varies 
between fourteen and twenty pounds generally. These 
boots are sometimes moved about by the postilions inde¬ 
pendent of the exertions of the horses, and then an enor¬ 
mous pair of stirrups are hung to the saddle to sustain 
them in riding. At other times they are attached to the 
saddle by straps, and the postilion jumps on to his 
horse and into them at the same time. The use of them, 
according to the wearers, is to save their legs from being 
broken should the horses stumble or the carriage be 
overturned; and though a traveller must laugh at the 
sight of such clumsy things, there is not much amuse¬ 
ment in the idea that the people who best know their 
horses and drivers consider such a precaution constantly 
necessary. 

Other appendages to the postilion are the whip and the 
tobacco pouch. The first is a most tremendous weapon 
to dogs, pigs, and little children. With a handle of about 
thirty inches, it has a thong of six to eight feet in length, 
and it is constantly in a state of violent vibratory 
motion over the heads of the horses, giving rise to a, rapid 
succession of stunning souilds. The second is generally 
a bag, though sometimes a pocket, exclusively appro¬ 
priated, answers the purpose. It contains tolacco, a 
short pipe, a flint, a steel, German tinder, and some¬ 
times a few varieties. To this the postilion has constant 
recurrence, and whilst jo^ng on will light his pipe and 
smoke it out successively for several hours. 

Sunday, 2ith .—^This evening I for the fimt time saw 
a glowworm. The night was very dark (about seven 
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o’clock), and one of our horses had tumbled over. Tliis 1818. 
accident destroyed the traces; and whilst the postilion 'ISTiiT 
was renovating them, I saw the little insect by its light 
among the horses’ feet in the middle of the road. Two 
small luminous spots were visible upon it, but the light 
was very weak. I picked the worm up, and secured it 
until we were again in a moving state, and then amused 
half an hour by observing its appearance. The lights 
had disappeared, but soon became visible, and then 
showed a varying intensity for some minutes, but soon 
entirely disappeared. On examining it afterwards at 
Rennes, I found it to be a small black worm not three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and having no part par¬ 
ticularly distinguished as that which had been lumi¬ 
nous. It was dead, and must have been in a very weak 
state when I found it. 

Thursday, 28iA.—^Drieux. I cannot help dashing a 
note of admiration to one thing found in this part of the 
country—the pigs! At first I was positively doubtful of 
their nature, for though they have pointed noses, long 
ears, rope-like tails, and cloven feet, yet who would have 
imagined that an animal with a long thin body, back 
and belly arched upwards, lank sides, long slender feet, 
and capable of outrunning our horses for a mile or two 
together, could be at all allied to the fat sow of Eng¬ 
land? When I first saw one, which was at Morlaix, it 
started so suddenly, and became so active in its motions 
on being disturbed, and so dissimilar in its actions to 
our swine, that I looked out for a second creature of 
the same kind before I ventured to decide on its being 
a regular animal or an extraordinary production of 
nature ; but I find that they are all alike,* and that 
what at a distance I should judge to be a greyhound 
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1813 . I am obliged, on a near approach, to acknowledge a 
Mt. 22. pig. 

Friday, 29fA,—^Paris. I am here in the most unlucky 
and irritating circumstances possible. Set down in the 
heart of Paris—that spot so desiringly looked after, 
so vainly too, from a distance by numbers of my 
countrymen. I know nothing of the language or of a 
single being here; added to which the people are ene¬ 
mies, and they are vain. My only mode will be to stalk 
about tlie town, looking and looked at like a man in 
the monkish catacombs. My mummies move, however, 
and they see with their eyes. I must exert myself to 
attain their language so as to join in their world. 

Saturday, SOth .—I saw the Galerie Napoleon to-day, 
but I scarcely know what to say of it. It is both the 
glory and the disgrace of France. As being itself, and as 
containing specimens of those things which proclaim 
the power of man, and which point out the high 
degree of refinement to which he has risen, it is un¬ 
surpassed, unequalled, and must call forth the highest 
and most unqualified admiration ; but when memory 
brings to mind the manner in which the works came 
here, and views them only as the gains of violence 
and rapine, she blushes for the people that evep now 
glory in an act that made ‘them a nation of thieves. 

The museum contains paintings, statues, pieces of 
sculpture and 'casting, of which by far the greater 
number have been brought from Italy—^they are the 
works of the old and most eminent masters, and it is 
a collection of chefs doemre. The statues are arranged 
in the lower part of the Louvre, in many salms of 
great magnificence. There are amongst tliem the 
Apollo, the Laocoon, the Venus de’ Medici, the Heracles, 
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the Gladiator dying, and many more of the finest 1813, 
pieces of the ancient Greek masters. mt. 22 . 

Tuesdayt Nov. 2nd. —^The streets of Paris are paved 
with equality—that is to say, no difference is made in 
them between men and beasts, and no part of the street 
is appropriated to either; add to this that the stones of 
which the pavement consists are very small and sharp 
to the foot, and I think much more need not be said in 
praise of it. At this season, also, besides the pain 
caused by this sort of pavement, an additional incon¬ 
venience arises from it; for though in fine weather a 
walker may make up his mind to skip across a street 
half-a-dozen times in the length of it, to avoid the 
carriages that drive down upon him, and from which 
he has no other means of saving himself, yet when, in 
frosty weather, the sink has become choked up, and 
the street is overflowed by the never-ceasing fountain, 
he feels averse to plunge himself into a pond though 
to save himself fi'om a carriage; and when he docs do so, 
he generally adds energy to the desperation required 
by an exclamation. 

Tuesday, 9<A. —I went to-day to La Prefecture dc 
Police for a passport, for it is not allowed to any but an 
inhabitant of Paris, and whose name is registered as 
such, to be in the city without one. I found the place 
out on the bank of the river—an enormous building 
containing an infinity of oflSces; and It was only by 
paying for information that I found out the one I 
wanted. On entering it I Ijeheld a large chamber 
containing about twenty clerks with enormous books 
before them, and a great number of people on the 
outside of the tables, all of whom came on business 
respecting passports. Mine was a peculiar case, and 
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1818. soon gained attention, for, excepting Sir H. Davy’s, 
kr’.ltl. there was not another free Englishman’s passport down 
in the books. An American, who was there and 
(perceiving me at a loss for French) had spoken to me, 
would scarcely believe his senses when he saw them 
make out the paper for a free Englishman, and would 
willingly have been mighty inquisitive. After having 
numbered the passport, and described me in their 
books with a round chin, a brown beard, a large 
mouth, a great nose, &c. &c., they gave me the paper 
and let me go. 

It was a call upon all magistrates and authorities to 
respect, aid, &c.; but the article which pleased me most, 
as having a great appearance of liberality, was that, as 
a stranger who had not always opportunities, I was 
to be admitted, on showing the paper, to all public 
property—as museums, libraries—on any day, though 
the public are admitted to many of them but two or 
three times a week. 

Sunday, 13tA .—1 went this morning into some of the 
churches, but was not induced to stop long in any of 
them. It could hardly bo expected that they would 
have attractions for a tasteless heretic. Some of them 
were very large and fipely ornamented inside, an^ 
more particularly the altars. GKjld shone in abundance, 
and the altar-pieces or pictures were by the best 
masters. MassW were performing in many of them, 
sometimes two or more in one church at different 
altars, though at the seme time. There were many 
people in some of them, but numbers seemed, like me, 
to be gazers. A theatrical air spread through the 
whole, and I found it impossible to attach a serious or 
important feeling to what was going on. 
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Tuesday^ IZrd. — MM. Ampere, Clement, and Des- 
ormes came this morning to show Sir H. Davy a new 
substance, discovered, about two years ago, by M. 
Courtois, saltpetre manufacturer. The process by 
which it is obtained is not yet publicly known. It is 
said to be procured from a very common substance, 
and in considerable quantities. 

A very permanent and remarkable property of this 
substance is, that when heated it rises in vapour of a 
deep violet colour. This experiment was shown by 
the French chemists, and also the precipitation of 
nitrate of silver by its solution in alcohol. Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy made various experiments on it vrith his 
travelling apparatus, and from them he is inclined to 
consider it as a compound of chlorine and an unknown 
body. 

It was in small scales with a shining lustre, colour 
deep violet, almost black; its appearance was very like 
plumbago. When sublimed it condensed, again, un¬ 
altered, into crystals. A very gentle heat is sufficient 
to volatilise a portion of it, for when the bottle con¬ 
taining it was held in the hand, the interior soon 
beaime of a violet colour. It dissolves veiy readily 
in alcohol, and forms a solution of a deep brown 
colour, which precipitates nitrate of silver, and a 
portion of the precipitate laid on paper in the sun’s 
light was rapidly discoloured. When a portion of it 
was rubbed with zinc filings in contact with the atmo¬ 
sphere, a fluid combination was formed. When treated 
with potassium in a "glass tube, they combined with 
inflammation. When it was heated in contact with 
phosphorus, a strong action took place, and an inflam¬ 
mable gas came over. On removing the retort from the 
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1818 . mercurial apparatus, dense fumes issued from it, which 
^T. air seemed to be muriatic acid; they had the same odour, 
and precipitated nitrate of silver in the same way. 
When the iodine was placed in contact with mercury, 
a combination was gradually formed, which, on being 
heated, became first orange-coloured, then black, and 
at last red. 

Unfortunately for me, I as yet know nothing of the 
language, or I should have learned much more con¬ 
cerning this singular substance; but thus I have marked 
down most of its principal characters. A fiiture day 
may produce something further about it; Sir Hum¬ 
phry Davy now thinks it contains no chlorine. 

Wednesday, 2ith .—^Being indoors all day, I amused 
myself by noticing in what the apartments we occupy 
differ from English rooms. The most striking difference 
in this cold weather is in the fires and fireplaces. Wood 
is the universal fuel. 

Charcoal is the usual fuel of the kitchens, and 
almost the whole of the business done on the Seine 
is with that article. The river is divided between it 
and the washerwomen. 

In the •internal decoration of apartments the French 
apply glass and marble^ two beautiful materials, in 
much greater abundance than the English do. In 
brass working, also, they have risen to great perfection, 
and their application of this material to the construc¬ 
tion of ornamental time-pieces is exceedingly ingenious 
and beautiful. , 

French apartments are magnificent, English apart¬ 
ments are comfortable; French apartments are highly 
oriuimented, English apartments are clean; French 
apartments are to be seen,En^sh apartments enjoyed; 
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and tie style of each kind best suits the people of the 1818. 
respective countries. Mr. 23 . 

Saturday, 21th. — A. short search in the booksellers’ 
shops gave me a little idea of the state of the trade in 
Paris. My object was a French and English grammar; 
but they were scarce, not owing to a want of books 
in general, but to a want of communication between 
the two nations. I at last found one composed for 
Americans, and that answered my purpose. Stereotype 
printing is in great vogue here, and they have many 
small books beautifully done. The French type is 
squarer and more distinct than the English. 

Books are very cheap here in proportion to English 
books; I should think, on an average, they are scarcely 
half the price, and yet large private libraries are 
seldom met with. Bibliomania is a disease apparently 
not known in France; indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
how their light airy spirits could be subjected to it. 

Wednesday, Dec. 1st.—On this and the preceding day 
Sir H. Davy made many new experiments on the sul>- 
stance discovered by M. Courtois. This body acted 
violently upon many of the metals, as iron, zinc, tin, 
potassium, &c.; and it also combined with potash and 
combustible bodies. When heated with phosphorus it 
rapidly united to it, giving off first an inflammable gas, 
and then vapours possessing strong acid properties: as 
the tube cooled the compound formed became solid 
and of a dark red colour; when it was heated in water 
it dissolved, and the solution was very acid. When 
solution of ammonia, was poured on to the new sub¬ 
stance, and left in contact with it for a short time, a 
black powder was formed, which, when separated, dried, 
and heated, detonated with great force. The compound 
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of the substance ■with iron appeared to be decomposed 
Ar- *t. when heated in ammoniacal gas; it was readily soluble in 
alcohol, but not much so in water: both solutions pre- 
cifntf^ed copiously with nitrate of mker, mid a new 
product, not muriate of alver, vms produced. This sub¬ 
stance when heated efiervesced, t>wing probably to the 
separation of its water, and a fixed body remtuned fluid 
at a high tmnperature, but became solid when it cooled, 
and then in small pieces it was semitransparent . . . 

M. Clement has lately read a paper on it at the 
Institute, in which he says it is procured from the ashes 
of sea-weeds by lixiviation and treatment with sulphuric 
add: he conceives it to be a new supporter of com¬ 
bustion. 

The discovery of this substance, in matters so common 
and supposed so well known, must be a stimulus of no 
small force to the inquiring minds of modem chemists. 
It is a proof of the imperfect state of the science even 
in those parts considered as completely understood. 
It is an earnest of the plentiful reward that awaits the 
industrious cultivator of this the most extensive branch 
of experimental knowledge. It adds in an eminent 
degree to the beautiful facts that abound in it, and 
presents another wide field for the exercise ■of the 
mind. Every chemist will regard it as an addition of 
no small magnitude to his knowledge, and as the fore¬ 
runner of a gihnd advance in chemistry. 

Fridayy fird .—I "went to-day to the laboratory of M. 
Che'vreul, at the Jardin, des Plantes, with Sir H. Davy, 
where we remained some time at work on the new 
substance. I observed nothing particular in this 
kboratoty t rither as diffmrmit to the London laboratories 
or as pec^ariy adapted to the performance of processes 
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or experiments. B wm bnt a Small place, and perhaps . 1818 . 
only part of the establishment appropriated to diem- sa 
iatiy. 

Wednesday, 8<A.—I went to-day with Sir H. DaTy to 
L’Ecole Folyteohniqiie, the national sdbool chemistry, 
to hear the leqon given to the scholars. B Was de¬ 
livered by M. Gay-Lussac to about two hundred 
pupils. The subject was vapour, and treated of its 
formation, electricity, compressibility, &c. Distillation 
both by heat and cold was introduced. B was illus¬ 
trated by rough diagrams and experiments, and occu¬ 
pied about an hour. My knowledge of French is so 
little I could hardly make out the lecture, and without 
the experiments I should have been entirely at a loss. 

After the lecture was over, we went to see the voltaic 
battery, the expense of which was defrayed by the 
government. B was composed in six troughs of wood, 
each containing about a hundred pairs of plates of 
seven or eight inches square. The trough was about 
four feet in length. There was a contrivance at the 
bottom of each trough by which, when a wire was 
drawn out, the acid was let off. This I did not completely 
understand; but the wire appeared to close a long 
narrow channel which commjmicated with the bottom 
of the cells. 


FARADAT TO HIS MOTHBR. 

‘Thunday, December 9;1^18. Beoeired June i, 1814. 

‘ Dear Mother,—I write at this time in hopes of an 
opportunity of shortly sending a letter to you by a 
person who is now here, but who expects soon to part for 
England. B has been impossible for me to write before 

B 2 . 
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1818. siace we have been in France, but you will have heard 
Ml. 22 . of me from Mr. Braude, and I expect also from Mrs. 
Farquhar. I feel very anxious to know how you are 
situated in’ your house, and the state of your health, 
but see no mode at present by which you can convey 
the desired information except by Mr. Brande. Sir 
Humphry told me that when Mr. B. wrote to him 
he would send in the same letter an account of your 
health, and I expect it impatiently. It would be of no 
use to write a long letter, as it is most probable it would 
not reach you. We are at present at Paris, but leave it 
shortly for the south of France, and Lyons will be our 
next resting-place. . . . 

‘ I could say much more, but nothing of importance; 
and as a short letter is more likely to reach you than a 
long one, I will only desire to be remembered to 
those before mentioned, not forgetting Mr. Eiebau, and 
tell them they must conceive all I wish to say. 

‘ Dear Mother, I am, with all affection, your dutiful 
son, 

‘ M. Faraday. 

*Mn. M. Faraday, 18 Weymouth Street, Portland Place.’ 

The journal continues thus:— 

• 

Saturday, Dec. IKA—Sir Humphry Davy had oc¬ 
casion to-day for a voltaic pile to make experiments on 
the new substance now called iodine, and I obtained one 
from M. Chevreul. The pile consisted of circular plates 
about four inches in diameter; they were united in pairs, 
a zinc and copper plate being soldered together by the 
whole of one of their surfaces. They were made dish¬ 
ing or concave, by which means a greater quantity of 
the solution used could be retained between them. 
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Twenty-four of these double plates, with a solution of 1818. 
muriate of ammonia to which a little nitric acid had Xn. 
been added, produced a good ignition with a little 
charcoal and platina wire. This ignition had no effect 
on the violet-coloured gas, and as yet it must be con¬ 
sidered as a simple body. 

Saturday, 18tA.—^This was an important day. The 
emperor has just visited the senate in hill state. The 
weather has been very bad; but that did not prevent 
me and thousands more from going to see the show. I 
went, about twelve o’clock, to the Tuilleries Gardens, 
and took my station on the terrace, as being the best 
place then vacant. After waiting some time, and getting 
wet through, the trumpet announced the procession. 

Many guards and many officers of the court passed us 
before the emperor came up, but at last he appeared 
in sight. He was sitting in one comer of his carriage, 
covered and almost hidden from sight by an enormous 
robe of ermine, and his face overshadowed by a tremen¬ 
dous plume of feathers that descended from a velvet 
hat. The distance was too great to distinguish the 
features well, but he seemed of a dark countenance 
and somewhat corpulent. His carriage was very rich, 
and fourteen servants stood upon it in various parts. 

A numerous guard surrounded him. The empress 
and a great number of courtiers, &c., followed in other 
carriages. No acclamation was heard ^here I stood, 
and no comments. 

Tuesday, 21st.—am quite out of patience with the 
infamous exorbitance of these Parisians; they seem 
to have neither sense of honesty nor shame in their 
dealings. They will ask you twice the value of a thing, 
with as much coolness as if they were going to give it 
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you; and when you have offered them half their demand, 
and, on their accepting it, you reproach them with un¬ 
fair dealings, they tell you ‘ you can afford to pay.’ It 
would seem that every tradesman here is a rogue, 
unless they have different meanings for words to what 
we have. 

I was very much amused, for half an hour this morn¬ 
ing, in observing the operation and business of a noted 
shoeblack at the comer of the passage running under 
the theatre (Feydeau, I think). The shop has two 
entrances; the interval between is well glazed, and 
preserved in as neat order as the windows of a coffee 
house. Along the back of the shop run benches 
covered with cushions: they are four or five feet from the 
ground, and a foot board runs at a convenient distance 
beneath them. When a customer enters he takes his 
exalted seat, and generally a newspaper (two or three 
lying constantly in the shop), and a spruce shopman 
immediately makes his feet look the best part about 
him. The place is well lighted up; and the price of all 
these enjoyments, for a soft seat, news, brilliant boots, 
&c., is ‘ what you please 1 ’ 

Wednesday,29th .—^This morning we left Paris, after a 
residence in it of three months, and prepared ourselves 
for new objects and new scenes. The morning was 
fine, but very cold and frosty; but on entering the 
forest of Fontainebleau we did not regret the severity of 
the weather, for I do not think I ever saw a more 
beautiful scene than th^t presented to us on the road. 
A thick mist which had fallen during the night, and 
which had scarcely cleared away, had, by being frozen, 
dressed every visible object in a garment of wonderful 
airiness and delicacy. Every small twig and every 
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blade of herbage was encrusted by a splendid coat of 1813. 
hoar frost, the crystals of which in most cases extended .®t. 82 . 
above half an inch. This circumstance, instead of 
causing a sameness, as might have been expected, pro¬ 
duced an endless variety of shades and forms—openings 
in the foreground placed far-removed objects in view 
which, in their airy dress and softened by distance, 
appeared as clouds fixed by the hands of an enchanter; 
then rocks, hills, valleys, streams, and woods; then a 
milestone, a cottage, or human beings, came into the 
moving landscape, and rendered it ever new and de¬ 
lightful. We slept this night at Nemours. 

Thursday, 30^A.—Though cold and dark, we were 
on our way to Moulins by five o’clock this morning ; 
and though somewhat more south than London, yet 
I do not perceive, any superior character in the winter 
mornings here. However, as we always judge worse 
of a bad thing when it is present than at any other 
time, I may have been too cross with the cold 
and dark character of our early hours. The moon 
had set—a circumstance to be regretted, for though 
assisted only by the faintness of starlight, yet I am sure 
our road was beautiful: ’twas along the banks of the 
river within a few yards of the water, which indeed at 
times came to our horses’ feet. On our left was a 
series of small hiUs and vaUeys lightly wooded, and 
varied now and then by clustering habitations. These 
dark hours, however, have their pleasures, and those 
are not slight which are furnished at such times by the 
memory or the imagination. I have often regretted 
the interruption caused by the change of horses, or the 
mending of broken harness. ’Tis pleasant to state 
almost audibly to the mind the novelty of present cir- 
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, cumstances—that the Loire is on my right hand, that 
Mt. 22 . the houses to the left contain men of another country 
to myself, that it is French ground that I am passing 
over; and then to think of the distance between myself 
and those who alone feel an interest for me, and to 
enjoy the feeling of independence and superiority we 
at present possess over those sleeping around us. Wo 
seem tied to no spot, confined by no circumstances, at 
all hours, at all seasons, and in all places we move with 
freedom—our world seems extending and our existence 
enlarged ; we seem to fly over the globe, rather like 
satellites to it than parts of it, and mentally take posses¬ 
sion of every spot we go over. 

Saturday, Jan. 8th .—Beached Montpellier to-day at 
a very good hour, about two o’clock. The weather has 
been very cold and frosty all the nioming, more so I 
think than at any time before this winter, but the sky is 
beautifully clear and brilliant. We have passed many 
olive plantations, and are now in a country famous for 
fine oil. I believe we shall remain here some time, 
and have opportunity to notice the country. The town 
seems to be very pretty; but the hotel we are in must 
not be compared to that at Lyons, except for good 
oil, and wine, and good-nature in all the persons in it. 

Wednesday, Feb. 2n</.—Since we have been here, Sir 
Humphry has continued to work very closely on 
iodine. He lias been searching for it in several of the 
plants that grow in the Mediterranean, but has not 
obtained certain evideupe of its presence. If it exists 
in tliem at all it is in very minute quantities, and it will 
be scarcely possible to detect it. 

Sunday, 8th .—The Pope passed through this place 
a few days ago, on his way to Italy. He has just 
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been set at liberty. The good catholics have, in ex- 1814. 
pectatiou of his coining, been talking of his sufferings 22 . 
and troubles for many days past, and at every hour 
felt their curiosity and devotion rise higher. At last 
he came, not to stop in the town, as was supposed, but 
merely to pass by the outside of it. Early in the 
morning the road was well peopled, and before ten 
o’clock almost every person in the town was there but 
myself. They say he was received in a very pathetic 
manner, and with a multitude of sighs, tears, and groans. 

Some people accompanied him for miles from the town, 
and some had in tlie morning gone many miles to meet 
him. 

Thursday, Vlth .—Left Nice this morning, and ad¬ 
vanced towards the Alps by a road on the sides of 
which were gardens with oranges and lemons in great 
profusion. We soon entered among the mountains: 
tliey w'ere of limestone stratified very regularly, and 
appearing at a distance like stars. At some distance 
up we came to a place where the strata for many yards 
consisted of small pieces of limestone an inch in size, 
more or less cemented together by carbonate of lime. 
Varieties occurred here and there, and in these places the 
cement had taken a stalactite form. A dropping well 
added to the variety of objects, and, appearing in a very 
picturesque situation, added much to the beauty of the 
scene. 

Saturday, l^th .—Col de Tende. Eose this morning 
at daybreak, which was much advanced at half-past five 
o’clock, and made preparations for crossing the great 
mountain, or Col de Tende. At Tende the noble road, 
which had given such facile and ready conveyance, 
finished, and it was necessary to prepare for another 
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sort of travelling. Expecting it would be very cold, I 
..Et. 22 . added to my ordinary clothing an extra waistcoat, two 
pairs of stockings, and a nightcap; these, with a pair of 
very strong thick shoes and leathern overalls, I supposed 
would be sufficient to keep me warm. 

About nine o’clock, horses were put to the carriage, 
and we proceeded towards the mountain by a road 
which, though not so good as the one we passed, was by 
no means bad, and still continued by the river of yester¬ 
day. On each side were extensive plains covered with 
snow to a great depth, but sufficiently hard and solid 
to support the men who accompanied, or rather who 
guided, us as they walked upon it. 

There were at present but two of these persons, the 
chief and one of the sixty-five composing the band. 
They walked on before, whistling and helping ; and the 
scene, so strange and singular to us, never attracted their 
attention, unless to point out to us the site of an ava¬ 
lanche or a dangerous place. 

There was something pleasant in the face and appear¬ 
ance of the chief, and I thought him a good specimen of 
the people here. He was a tall man, not at all thick, 
but his flesh seemed all muscle and strength. His dress 
consisted of few articles—trowsers, a loose waistcoat, 
an open jacket, a hairy cap, very heavy-soled shoes, 
and coarse gaiters, pr overalls, tied round his shoes to 
keep out the 'snow. This was all his clothing, and I 
found his comrades just like him. His gait was very 
peculiar, contracted, I .suppose, by walking constantly 
on tlie snow, where a firm footing is required. 

The road began to change soon after leaving Tende, 
and at last became nothing but ice. It was now fit for 
beasts of burden only: grooves had been formed in it 
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at equal distances to receive the feet of the horses or 1814. 
mules, and prevent their falling; and though convenient ast. 22 . 
to them, it was to us a great evil, for as the wheels 
fell successively into the ruts, it produced a motion not 
only disagreeable, but very dangerous to the carriage. 

Sir H. Davy here pointed out to me the rocks of 
micaceous schist, and 1 learned at the same time that 
granite is always found under this rock. The only 
vegetation visible, though there might bo much under 
the snow, was of pine trees. They lifted their verdant 
tops above the snow, and in many places broke the 
monotony of a white landscape. Having passed some 
distance on this road, we were suddenly stopped by the 
wheels being entangled in the snow, which was full 
two-and-a-half feet high on each side of our way; and it 
was a work of no small labour to disengage them again. 

Having at last got free, we again pursued our route. 

The day wsis fine and clear, and the sun darted his 
burning mys with much force upon us, so as even to 
make us throw off our great coats; and though here 
encompassed by fields of snow and ice, they did not, 
apparently, produce any cooling effects, but seemed 
merely to increase the splendour of a brilliant day. 

Hocks here granite. 

We were now joined by four or five of the gang, who 
had advanced to meet us and to give aid, if necessaiy, 
on the road ; and in about half an hour ‘afterwards we 
came to a halt, and the end of the carriage road. Here 
on an open space the rest of .the men who were to 
conduct and convey us and the baggage over the moun¬ 
tain were collected and the scene was a very pretty 
subject for the pencil. On one side lay three or four 
traineaiuc, or sledges, and further on two chaises-a- 
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1 814. porleur, or chairs mounted on sledges. Many men were 
ajt. 22 . engaged in unloading and reloading mules that had 
come over the mountains; and at some distance I saw 
a person coming down who had crossed from the other 
side, and who had two men to sustain him. This made 
me suppose that the passage was a very bad one, and, 
as I intended to walk to preserve some little warmth, 
raised my expectations in no small degree. 

The horses being taken off, all hands worked to dis¬ 
mount the carriage and charge the traineaux^ and after 
some time this was done. The pieces of the carriage 
were placed on two sledges, and the rest, as the wheels, 
boxes, &c., loaded five mules. In this place the baro¬ 
meter stood at 27 inches, and the thermometer, in the 
shade of my body, was at 40° F.; but the instrument 
had been in the carriage all the morning, and was 
heated by the intense power of the sun in the fore piu:t 
of the day. 

The traXmaux with the body of the carriage had 
started about twelve o’clock. After they had been 
loaded, ropes were fixed to them at different parts, 
and they were consigned each trahieau to about 
twenty men, who were by main strength to haul it 
over the mountain. They set off with a run and loud 
huzzas; but the mules were not ready until one o’clock, 
and as a mule driver could be better spared, if wanted, 
than a man from the sledges, I kept in their company. 
At one o’clock we began to ascend the mountain, and I 
commenced walking vrith a barometer in my hand, the 
scale of which ran from 24 to 18 inches. The path 
quickly changed its appearance, and soon became not 
more than eighteen or twenty-four inches wide. Be¬ 
ing formed by the constant tread of mules, it consisted 
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merely of a series of alternate holes in the snow, each 
of which was six or eight inches deep, and ten or 
twelve across; in one part of our route the path had 
been formed on the snow on so steep an ascent that the 
surface exposed in a perpendicular direction was above 
four times as broad as the width of the path. Marks 
of feet were perceived crossing the mule path here 
and there, but leading directly up to the top of the 
mountain. These were the steps of the persons who 
had taken charge of the chaises-h-porteur ; and the ascent 
must have been a very singular one to the person carried, 
who would often bo placed in a position nearly vertical 
from tlic steepness of the ascent. In other places the 
marks of the carriage trahieaii.v were visible. They 
had passed over jdains of snow undirected by any pre¬ 
vious steps, or aught else except the devious mule path 
and the top of the mountain. At a distance, and 
nearly at the top of the mountain, tlie c/uiises-a-porteur 
were just visible, and a bird soaring below it the men 
pointed out to me as an eagle. 

After some climbing and scrambling, the exertion of 
Avhich was sufficient to keep me very comfortably warm, 
I reached a ruined, desolate house, half way up the 
mountain. Here we found tjie ira%neaux\ the men, 
having rested themselves after this long and laborious 
stage, were now waiting for their leader and the dram 
bottle. From hence the view was very extensive and 
very singular. The mules, which I had left at a little 
distance behind me, appeared winding up the staircase, 
which itself, towards the bottom, seemed to diminish to a 
mere line, and all was enclosed in an enormous basin, 
and shut out from everything but the skies. The sound 
of the men’s voices and the mule bells was singularly 
clear and distinct. 


1814. 

2Sit, 22 . 
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m4. After a short rest, all resumed their labour; and at 
sk. s 9. forty-three minutes after three o’clock I gained the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain, having been three hours ascending. 
Here, at a height of more than 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, the thermometer was at 11” F., and the 
barometer at 25'3 inches. The observation of the baro¬ 
meter was made by Sir H. Davy, for though the mercury 
oscillated in the instrument 1 carried, it did not fall within 
the scale. The summit of the mountain is very pointed, 
and the descent consequently be^ns immediately on 
the other side; but I stopped a few minutes to look 
around me. The view ^m this elevation was very 
peculiar, and if immensity bestows grandeur was very 
grand. The sea in the distance stretching out appa¬ 
rently to infinity, the enormous snow-dad mountains, 
the clouds below the level of the eye, and the immense 
white valley before us, were objects which struck the 
eye more by their singularity than their beauty, and 
would, after two or three repetitions, raise feelings of 
regret rather than of pleasure. The wind was very 
strong and chilling, and during the short time I re¬ 
mained (not a quarter of an hour) we were enveloped 
in a doud, which, however, soon passed off, and left all 
clear before us. 

To descend was a task which, though not so tedious, 
was more dangerous than to ascend. The snow was in 
much greater quantity on this side tiie mountain than 
on the other, and in many places where it had drifted 
assumed a beautiftdly ddicate appearance. In number¬ 
less spots it was, according to the men, more than 
twenty feet deep, and in descending it often received 
me more than half-way into it. In some parts caves 
or hollows occur, having only a small hole in the top 
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of the apparently solid snow; and those who leave the 
mule path, and descend directly down the mountain, Xrt. as. 
must be particularly careful of such places, lest they 
fall into them and 1^ lost. In descending, one of the 
mules missed the steps, and fell rolling over and over 
several yards down the side of the mountain ; fortunately 
it was not hurt, and by cutting a temporary path in the 
snow, and supporting its burden on each side, it was 
quickly brought into the right road. 

After I had been descending for some time down 
the mountain, the men with the iraineaux made their 
appearance at the top, having finished by far the most 
arduous part ofi their undertaking. They stopped only 
to change the arrangement of the cords, and were almost 
immediately in motion. Their progress now was ex¬ 
tremely quick, and I thought dangerous, for men and 
traineaux actually slid in a direct line towards the 
bottom of the mountain, over these extensive and 
untried plains of snow. 

About half-past four we passed a little village con¬ 
sisting of seven or eight huts nearly buried in the snow; 
they were uninhabited, and are principally intended 
as a refuge for the men if accidents or other circum¬ 
stances should occur in the .mountains during the 
night. At about a quarter past five evening began 
to come on, and the effect produced b^ it on the 
landscape was very singular, for the clouds and the 
mountains were so blended together that it was im¬ 
possible to distinguish the earth tfrom the atmosphere. 

The traineawe now rapidly approached us with sur¬ 
prising velodty; and as it began to grow dark, I 
joined them, there being the greatest number of men, 
had I wanted aid, and their hard work being finished. 
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^814. Just as the starlight came on, the sounds of the 
^. 22 . evening bell of a distant village were faintly heard. 
They came from the place we were going to. Lanterns 
were lighted, and one was carried before each trahieau ; 
and guided by them and a river which owed its birth 
to the mountain, and was here of considerable size, we 
got to Leman about seven o’clock in the evening, and 
there put up for the night; supper and rest being both 
welcome. 

Tuesday, 22nd. —To-day we remained in Turin. It 
happened to be the last of the Carnival, so I walked 
out in the afternoon to see what was doing in public. 
Towards three o’clock the shops were shut up very 
rapidly, and the masters betook themselves to walking, 
gazing, and the amusements now going on. Such as 
were determined to be cheerful in spite of appearances 
joined the number who were waltzing to the music of 
itinerant musicians; and certainly these did not seem the 
least cheerful and happy part of the population of Turin 
(I may perhaps add, also, were not the least numerous). 
I strolled to one place just on the skirts of the town, 
and found it crowded by those who thus easily ob¬ 
tained their pleasures. It was a large clear piece of 
ground on the bank of a branch of the Poland re- 
soimded from end to end and side to side with the 
harmony of a number of musical professors. The 
little groups into which they had formed themselves 
were surrounded each one by its cirde of ever-moving 
and never-tired dancers, and the spaces between these 
groups were filled up by a heterc^eneous mixture of 
singers, leapers, boxers, chestnut merchants, apple- 
stalls, Ix^ars, trees, and lookers-on. I fell in with 
one of the most worthy sets—at least, they claimed the 
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pre-eminency, and it was allowed them by the other 1814. 
mobs. The nucleus was an enormous stone, on which 
stood tottering five musicians, and twenty-one pairs 
were waltzing round them. 

Betuming into the town, I found that those of Turin 
who were superior to the vulgar amusements I have 
just described had resorted to the employment which 
custom has ascertained to be more refined and suited 
to their ordinary habits and occupations. That such a 
suitableness exists I verily believe, bat I think I per¬ 
ceived much more cheeifulness, and means much better 
suited to produce it, in the crowds I had left than in 
those I came to see; but pride will supply many wants, 
and food, clothing, amusement, and comfort are very 
often given up for its peculiar gratification. 

I found myself in a wide and spacious street of con¬ 
siderable length, terminating at one end in a large 
place having a church in its centre. All the entrances 
into this street were guaixled by soldiers, and no person 
on horseback or in a carriage could gain admission 
into it except at the top. . A long string of carriages, 
curricles, saddle-horses, &c., filled it, and they continued 
to move on progressively up and down the street and 
round the church for several hours. It was presumed 
that these vehicles carried the ’principal persons of the 
town, but nobody pretended to say that the owners 
were actually in them. One of very goodly aspect 
and fine appearance was pointed out to me when coming 
up ; the horses were very handsome, and the coachman 
and footman as spruce as could be—and so were the two 
maids in the inside. The next was not so dashing, but 
it was empty; and the third was so shabby that I did 
not look to see what was inside. There were, however, 

VOL, I. I 
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1814. an immense number of persons wbo stood on each side 
Xn. 32. of the street, looking and gazing with great apparent 
satisfaction,- and who, if they had been conscious of the 
comparison I was then making between the scene before 
me and the one I had just left, would have looked down 
upon me with contempt and derision, no doubt, equal at 
least to that which at the same moment occupied my 
mind. Silly, however, as the whole affair was, it had 
nearly led to circumstances of more importance. A 
gentleman in his curricle, attended by his servant, had 
come down one of the side streets, and wished to enter 
the eorao unlawfully, but was stopped by the soldier 
guarding the entrance. The gentleman, irritated by the 
repulse, endeavoured to force his way by rough driving. 
The soldier set his bayonet, and stood his ground. The 
horse was slightly wounded and near being killed, and 
from the pain became restive and had nearly killed his 
master, who was in the end obliged to turn back with 
his wounded horse, amidst the derision and laughter of 
the surrounding mob. 

Saturday, 26th. —Genoa. In the evening I went to the 
opera; the performance was for the benefit of a principal 
actress, and, in consequence, an addition was made to the 
common course of entertainments. At a moment when 
the actress had completed the performance of a difficult 
piece of singing, and had begun to receive abundance of 
applause, a shower of printed papers descended from the 
top of the theatre amongst the audience—some of them 
were copies of the piece just sung, and others were 
verses in praise of the actress. Like the rest I strove to 
obtain one, and succeeded. After the diowerof papers, 
several pigeons were thrown, one by one, from the top 
of the theatre into the pit, and some of them suffered 
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cruel deaths. Before the evening concluded, a repeti¬ 
tion of these entertainments took place, accompani^ by 
a shower of gold (paper), with all of which the audience 
appeared highly delighted. The theatre was small and 
pretty; the performance to me very tedious. 

Friday, Feh. Uh. —^To-day went with Sir H. Davy to 
the house of a chemist to make experiments on torpedoes. 
There were three small ones, being about five inches 
long and four broad. They were very weak and feeble, 
for, when the water in which they were was warmed, 
they gave but very weak shocks, so weak that I could not 
feel them, but Sir H. Davy did. The great object was 
to ascertain whether water could be decomposed by the 
electrical power possessed by these animals. For this 
purpose wires were cemented into tubes, and the surface 
of the ends only exposed, as in Dr. Wollaston’s method, 
and the two extreme ends, connected with plates of tin, 
were placed in contact with the two organs of the fish. 
It was then irritated, and often contracted, apparently 
giving the shock, but no effect on the water was per¬ 
ceived. However, the smallness and weakness of the 
fish and the coldness of the season prevented any 
negative conclusion from being formed; and it was 
resolved to complete the experiments in more advan¬ 
tageous circumstances another time. ‘ 

Saturday, bth .—^The weather as yet against our voy¬ 
age, and in the afternoon a storm of thunder and light¬ 
ning, and rain with water-spouts. A flash of li ghtning 
illuminated the room in which I jyas reading, and I then 
went out on the terrace to observe the weather. Looking 
towards the sea, I saw three water-spouts, all depending 
from the same stratum of clouds. I ran to the sea-shore 
on the outside of the harbour, hoping they would 
. * 2 
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1814 . approach nearer, but that did not happen. A large and 
aSTmT heavy stratum of dark clouds was advancing apparently 
across the field of view, in a westerly direction: from this 
stratum hung three water-spouts—one considerably to 
the west of me, another nearly before me, and the tliird 
eastward; they were apparently at nearly equal distances 
from each other. The one to the west was rapidly dis¬ 
solving, and in the same direction a very heavy shower 
of rain was falling, but whether in the same place, or 
nearer or more distant, I could not tell. Rain fell vio¬ 
lently all the time at Genoa. The one before me was 
more perfect and distinct in its appearance. It consisted 
of an extended portion of cloud, very long and narrow, 
which projected, from the mass above, downward, in a 
slightly curved direction, towards the sea. This part of 
the cloud was well defined, having sharp edges, and at 
the lower part tapering to a point. It varied its direc¬ 
tion considerably during the time that I observed it— 
sometimes becoming more inclined to the horizon, and 
sometimes less; sometimes more curved, and at other 
times more direct. Beneath the projecting cloud, and 
in a direction op^msite to the point, the sea appeared 
violently agitated. At the distance it was from me 
I could merely perceive a vast body of vapour rising 
in clouds from the water, and ascending to some height, 
but disappearing, as steam would do, long before it 
reached tlie ‘point of the doud. The elongated part 
apparently extended from the stratum about f ths or ;|^th 
of the distance betweeq it and the water; but no distinct 
and visible connection, except in effect, could be per¬ 
ceived between the vapour of the sea and the extended 
cloud. Appearances were exactly the same with the 
tliird water-spout. The first disappeared very quickly; 
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the second continued, after I saw it, about ten*or twelve 1814 . 
minutes, and the third fifteen or twenty minutes. They 
continued their progressive motion with the cloud during 
the whole time; and the third, before it disappeared, 
had advanced considerably—I should think two or three 
miles. The destruction and dissolution of the water¬ 
spout seemed to proceed very rapidly when it had once 
commenced, and three or four minutes after the appar¬ 
ent commencement of decay it had entirely disappeared 
—the vapour, the sea, and the cloud diminishing in 
nearly equal projwrtions. They were situated much 
furtlier out at sea than I at first supposed—I should 
tliink five or six miles-; and, of course, what I have here 
noted is merely a relation of the thing as it appeared 
to me, and is possibly very dilTerent from the real truth. 

During the time I remained on the port or quay observ¬ 
ing the water-spouts, a strong flash of lightning and a 
heavy peal of thunder proceeded from the same stratum 
of clouds. 

Tuesday, March lOtA.—Sestris. At seven o’clock I 
saw a water-spout. The phenomena were nearly the 
same as those I saw before—the large dark cloud, the 
curved spout, much larger than in the former instances, 
and the vapour of the sea; but. after a few moments the 
s])out appeared very evidently tubular, and an ascend¬ 
ing motion appeared in the upper of thg sides. The 
clouds were not particularly dense or strong about the 
head of the water-spout, but, on the contrary, rather 
fainter there than elsewhere in "the same mass. The 
course was apparently from east to west, and the dis¬ 
tance I thought about three or four miles. In about 
five minutes it disappeared. An hour afterwards we 
had much snow and hail, and the weather then seemed 
clearing up. 
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1814 . Monday, 2\st. — Florence. Went with Sir H. Davy 
"Mi.n. to the Academy del Ciinento. Saw the hbrary, which 
was very small. Then saw the gardens, which are 
conveniently arranged ; and afterwards saw the rooms 
and the apparatus. Here was much to excite interest 
—in one place was Galileo’s first telescope, that with 
which he discovered Jupiter’s satellites. It was a sim¬ 
ple tube of wood and paper, about 3.^ feet long, with 
a lens at each end. The field of view very small. 
There was also the first lens which Galileo made. It 
was set in a very pretty frame of brass, with an inscrip¬ 
tion in Ijatin on it The lens itself is cracked across. 
The great burning-glass of the Grand Duke of Tus¬ 
cany, a very ixiwerful instrument, was here also. The 
academy has abundance of electrical apparatus. One 
electrical machine was made of red velvet, the rubber 
being formed of gilt leather. In a glass case were pre¬ 
served some Leyden phials perforated in an extraordi- 
naiy manner. One of them had been broken through, 
■•by the discharge of a battery, in such a manner that a 
hole of a quarter of an inch in diameter had been 
formed. On the edge of the hole the glass was abso¬ 
lutely pulverised, and cracks extended to the distance 
of a quarter of an inch from it, beyond which 'nothing 
particular was visible. The tin foil had been burnt off 
a space larger than the extent of the cracks. Another 
jar had also been perforated, and a hole of some size 
formed; but the most particular thing was the com¬ 
bustion of the tin foil,t which had token place from the 
side to the bottom of the jar, and a surface of about 
seven square inches exposed. This was on the outside; 
on the inside the foil was but little damaged. There 
was also a numerous collection of magnets of various 
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forms and combinations—an enormous one, which was 
enclosed in a box, supported a weight of 150 lbs. 

Sir H. Davy afterwards went into the laboratory, to 
which place I attended him, and made various experi¬ 
ments on iodine. 

Tuesday, 22nd .—The day principally employed in 
the laboratory. 

Wednesday, 2%rd .—^The same as yesterday. 

Thursday, 2Ath _^Prepared things to-day for the com¬ 

bustion of the diamond in oxygen to-morrow, if the 
weather prove fine. The Duke’s great lens was brought 
out and placed in the garden, and its effect observed 
on wood, &c., which it instantly inflamed. 

Sunday, 27th —To-day we made the grand experi¬ 
ment of burning the diamond, and certainly the phe¬ 
nomena presented were extremely beautiful and interest¬ 
ing. A glass globe containing about 22 cubical inches 
was exhausted of air, and filled with very pure oxygen 
procured from oxymuriate of potash; the diamond was 
supported in the centre of this globe by a rod of plati¬ 
num, to the top of which a cradle or cup was fixed, 
pierced full of holes to allow a free circulation of the 
gas about the diamond. The Duke’s burning-glass was 
the instrument used to apply Jieat to the diamond. It 
comsists of two double convex lenses, distant from each 
other about 3.^ feet; the laige lens is about 14 or 15 
inches in diameter, the smaller one about 3 inches in 
diameter. The instrument is fixed in the centre of a 
round table, and is so arranged .to admit of elevation or 
depression, or any adjustment required, at pleasure. By 
means of the second lens the focus is very much re¬ 
duced, and the heat, when the sun shines brightly, 
rendered very intense. The instrument was placed in 
an upper room of the onuseum; and having arranged it 
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1814 . at the window, the diamond was placed in the focus, 
A5Tr22. and anxiously watched. The heat was thus continued 
at intervals for three quarters of an hour (it being 
necessary to cool the globe at times), and during that 
time it was thought that the diamond was slowly 
diminishing and becoming opaque. Now we had only 
a partial spectrum, for the upper part of the window 
obstructed the sun’s rays; but having sunk the whole of 
the apparatus, it was again exposed, and a very strong 
heat obtained. Oii a sudden Sir H. Davy observed 
the diamond to burn visibly, and when i-emoved from 
the focus it was found to be in a state of active and 
rapid combustion. The diamond glowed brilliantly 
with a scailet light irudining to purple, and wlieu 
])laccd in the diuk continued to burn for about four 
minutes. After cooling the glass, heat was again 
aj)plied to the diamond, aud it burnt again, though not 
nemdy so long as before. This was repeated twice 
more, and soon after the diamond became all consumed. 
This phenomenon of actual and vivid combustion, which 
has never been observed before, was attributed by Sir 
II. Davy to the free access of air. It became more 
dull as carbonic acid gas formed, and did not last so 
long. The globe and contents were put by for future 
examination. 

Monday, 28tA.—To-day we endeavoured to repeat the 
experiment of yesterday, but the sun had sunk too low, 
and sufficient heat could not be obtained. The experi¬ 
ment was then made, substituting chlorine for oxygen, 
but no change of the diamond was produced; the 
platiua was slightly acted on, and. a cork used to sup¬ 
port the prop was very much corroded, but no combi¬ 
nation of carbon and chlorine was effected. 

Tuesday, 29i4.—This morning, the diamond which we 
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liad ineffectually endeavoured to burn yesterday was 1814 . 
brought out, and, being again exposed in the focus as 
before, produced by a bright and powerful sun, soon 
exhibited signs of strong electricity, and a few small fila¬ 
ments which floated in the gas were variously attracted 
and repelled by it. In a short time a thin slip of platina, 
used to fasten the diamond in, was observed to fuse, and 
in taking the globe from the focus the diamond was 
seen in a state of intense ignition and combustion. It 
continued burning for some time, and when extin¬ 
guished was again ignited by the application of the 
lens, and burnt as before. This was repeated five 
times, after which no visible signs of combustion or 
dimiuutiun could be perceived. Having applied the 
heat for some time longer, it was at length taken away, 
and the temperature reduced to the same point as at 
the commencement of the experiment; but no vapour 
nor any signs of the formation of water could be per¬ 
ceived. A portion of the gas was then put into a 
curved tube and decomposed by potassium; charcoal 
was liberated, and no other substance but the charcoal 
and the oxygen could bo found in the gas formed. 
Ijiraewater was then introduced, and the carbonate of 
lime precipitated carefully gathered, washed, and pre¬ 
served for further analysis and investigation. 

Wednesday, 30<7i.—A diamond was to-day exposed in 
the focus of the instrument in an atmosph'ere of carbonic 
acid, to ascertain whether carbonic oxide would be thus 
formed; but after exposure tQ the heat from twelve 
to one o’clock no change could be perceived, nor had 
the diamond lessened in weight. 

Saturday, April 2nd .—^Another diamond was burnt in 
oxygen gas, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any 
azote or other gas inabsorbable by water was given off; 
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1814 . but all the mcumstances are against such a supposition. 
iBr.as. The apparatus was very simple and convenient. A 
small globe with a neck was filled entirely vdth water, 
and then §rds with oxygen gas; the diamond, fixed on 
the end of its support, was introduced, and the globe 
transferred by means of a windlass to the lens. When 
heated, the diamond burned as in the former cases, giving 
out a fine scarlet light inclining to purple, and extreme 
heat. The globe was then allowed to cool to its former 
temperature; but no apparent change of volume had 
occurred, though the water must have absorbed a little 
carbonic acid gas (the volume was not noticed with pre¬ 
cision). A solution of lime, and afterwards of caustic 
potash, was then introduced into the globe, and the 
carbonic acid removed; then, by adding nitrous gas to 
the same volume of the remaining gas and the oxygen 
used, a jiortion of which had been preserved, it was 
found that the diminution was exactly the same, and the 
remainder very small in both cases; so that nothing but 
carbonic acid gas had been formed, and as yet it appears 
that the diamond is pure carbon. 

Having finished these experiments, we bade adieu for 
a time to the Academy del Cimento, and prepared to 
depart for Eome. 

Tuesday, Tth. —Home. Went into a bookseller’s shop 
to Inquire for an Italian and English dictionary, but could 
not find one. *Went into the workshop of a bookbinder, 
and saw there the upper part of a fine Corinthian pillar 
of white marble, which, he had transformed into a beat¬ 
ing stone of great beauty. Found my former profession 
carried on here with very little skifi, neither strength 
nor elegance being attained. 
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1814. 

FARADAY TO HIS MOTHER. jEi'2^ 

* Borne; April 14,1814. 

‘My dear Mother,—^It is with singular pleasure I 
commence writing after so long a silence, and the 
pleasure is greatly increased by the almost certainty 
that you will get my letter. We are at present in a land 
of friends, and where every means is used to render the 
communication with England open and unobstructed. 
Nevertheless, this letter will not come by the ordinary 
route, but by a high favour Sir H. Davy will put it 
with his own, and it will be conveyed by a particular 
person. 

‘ I trust that you are well in health and spirits, and 

that all things have gone right since I left you. 

Mr. Riebau and fifty other friends would be inquired 
after could I but have an answer. You must consider 
this letter as a kind of general one, addressed to that 
knot of friends who are twined round my heart; and I 
trust that you will let them aU know that, though dis¬ 
tant, I do not forget them, and that it is not from want 
of regard that I do not write to each singly, but from 
want of convenience and propriety; indeed, it appears 
to me 'that there is more danger of my being forgot 
than of my forgetting. The first and last thing in my 
mind is England, home, and friends. It is the point to 
which my thoughts still ultimately tend, and the goal to 
which, looking over intermediate things, my eyes are still 
directed. But, on the contrary, in London you are all 
together, your circle being little or nothing diminished 
by my absence; the small void which was formed on 
my departure would soon be worn out, and, pleased and 
happy with one another, you will seldom think of me. 
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1814. Such are sometimes my thoughts, but such do not rest 
aet. 22. with me; an innate feeling tells me that I shall not be 
forgot, and that I still possess the hearts and love of my 
mother, my brother, my sisters, and my friends. When 
Sir H. Davy first had the goodness to ask me whether 
I would go with him, I mentally said, “ No; I have a 
mother, I have relations here.” And I almost wished that 
I had been insulated and alone in London; but now I 
am glad that I have left some behind me on whom I 
can think, and whose actions and occupations I can 
picture in my mind. Whenever a vacant hour occurs, 
I employ it by thinking on those at home. Whenever 
present cinmmstances are disagreeable, I amuse myself 
by thinking on those at home. In short, when sick, 
when cold, when tired, the thoughts of those at home 
are a warm and refreshing balm to my heart. Let those 
who think such thoughts useless, vain, and paltiy, think 
sc still; I envy them not their more refined and more 
estranged feelings: let them look about the world unin¬ 
cumbered by such ties and heart-strings, and let them 
laugh at those who, guided more by nature, cherish 
such feelings. For me, I still will cherish them, in oppo¬ 
sition to the ilictates of modern refinement, as the first 
and greatest sweetness in the life of man. 

‘ I have said nothing as yet to you, dear mother, about 
our past journey, which has been as pleasant and agree¬ 
able (a few things excepted, in reality nothing) as it 
was possible to be. Sir H. Davy’s high name at Paris 
gave us free admissionc into all parts of the French 
dominions, and our passports were granted with the 
utmost readiness. We first went to Paris, and stopped 
there two months; afterwards we passed, in a soutWly 
direction, through France to Montpellier, on the borders 
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of tlie Mediterranean. From thence we went to Nice, 1814, 
stopping a day or two at Aix in our way; and from ~ 22 ." 

Nice we crossed the Alps to Turin, in Kedmont. From 
Turin we proceeded to G enoa, which place we left after¬ 
wards in an open boat, and proceeded by sea towards 
Lerici. This place we reached after a very disagreeable 
passage, and not without apprehensions of being overset 
by the way. As there was nothing there very enticing, 
we continued our route to Florence; and, after a stay of 
three weeks or a month, left that fine city, and in four 
days arrived here at Eome. Being now in the midst of 
things curious and interesting, something arises every 
day wliich calls for attention and observations. The 
relics of ancient Roman magnificence, the grandeur of 
the churches, and their richness also—the difference of 
habits and customs, each in turn engages the mind and 
keeps it continually employed. Florence, too, was not 
destitute of its attractions for me, and in the Academy 
del Cimento and the museum attached to it is contained 
an inexhaustible fund of entertainment and improve¬ 
ment; indeed, during the whole journey, new and in¬ 
structive things have been continually presented to me. 

Tell B. I have crossed the Alps and the Apennines; 

I have been at the Jardih des Plantes; at the museum 
arranged by Buffbn; at the Louvre, among the 
dmmre of sculpture and the masterpieces of painting; 
at the Luxembourg palace, amongst Eflbens’ works; 
that I have seen a GLOWWORM!!! water-spouts, tor¬ 
pedo, the museum at the Academy del Cimento, as 
well as St. Peter’s, and some of the antiquities here, and 
a vast variety of things far too numerous to enumerate. 

‘ At present I am in very good health, and so far is 
travelling from disagreeing with mo that I am become 
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1814. somewhat heavier and thicker than when I left England. 
j&T. 22 . I-should have written to you long ago, but I had no hopes 
of getting a letter conveyed; but at present I conclude 
that you will surely have this. I have a thousand 
things more to say, but do not know how to select one 
from the other, so shall defer them all to a more con¬ 
venient opportunity. When you write into the country, 
remember me, if you please, to all friends there, and 
more particularly to those to whom I have written. At 
present, I bid farewell for a time to all friends, wishing 
them much happiness. 

‘ I am, dear Mother, with earnest wishes for your 
health and welfare, your dutiful son, 

‘M. Paeaday. 

‘ r.S. There is no certain road open at present by 
which you can write to me, so that, much as I wish 
it, it must be deferred a little longer. We have heard 
this morning that Paris was taken by the Allied troops 
on March 31, and, as things are, we may soon hope 
for peace, but at present all things are uncertain. 
Englishmen are here respected almost to adoration, 
and I proudly own myself as belonging to that nation 
which holds so high a place in the scale of European 
Powers. 

‘ Adieu, dear Mother, at present. Your dutiful son, 

‘ M. Paeaday.’ 

Sunday, April 19^^.;—Went to-day to the palace of 
the Monte Cavallo, situated on the summit of Mount 
Quirinal; it is the most pleasantly situated of any in 
Borne, and gives a fine view of the city. The interior 
is interesting at this moment for its unfinished state. 
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It was intended for the palace of the future Bang of 1814. 
Borne, son of Napoleon L The apartments in which as. 
the works of ornament and luxury have been com¬ 
menced are numerous, and the designs are extremely 
appropriate and beautiful. Ancient columns of beautiful 
materials have been cut up to form the fireplaces and 
the entrances, and the ceiling'of each chamber contains 
a beautiful painting. The design in the ceiling of the 
chamber intended for the emperor represented night. 

A bard was sleeping over his harp, and dreams of war, 
conquest, and glory hovering around him. The idea 
and the execution were beautiful, but the application 
not very felicitous. Mosaic work both in wood and 
stone abounded, and no expense has, indeed, been 
spared in the commencement of these works. The 
place was shown us where the Pope vfas taken prisoner, 
and the door and staircase by which the soldiers en¬ 
tered. 

From this place we went to the Villa Borghese, and 
passed a plesisant hour in the gardens, which abound 
with fountains, temples, and statues. 

I hardly know why I endeavour to describe the anti¬ 
quities and works of art that I see in the course of my 
walks; I know very well that I can give no idea of 
their beauty or value, and tha£ the observations I make 
would appear absurd to others. But this journal is 
not intended to instruct and inform, or ‘to convey an 
imperfect idea of what it speaks of; its sole use is to 
recall to my mind at some foture time the things I see 
now; and the most efiectual way to do that will be, I 
conceive, to write down, be they good or bad, or how¬ 
ever imperfect, my present impreasiffns. 
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1814. 

ISTaiT FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

* Rome! May 1,1814. 

‘Dear B■ ■■ —, It was with much pleasure that I 
began a correspondence with you, nor was the feeling 
diminished at any time during its continuance. 

‘ Since we have left the French dominions, we have 
been received with testimonies of pleasure and grati¬ 
tude as strong as it was possible for the tongue to 
express. At Lucca we found the whole population 
without the gates, waiting for the English. It was 
said that the army which bad debarked at Leghorn 
would enter Lucca that day, and the inhabitants had 
come out to receive them as brothers. The town was 
decorated in the most brilliant manner by colours, 
drapery, and embroidery flying from every window, 
and in the evening general illuminations took place, 
done as expressive of their joy at their deliverance from 
the French government; and the English were hailed 
everywhere as their saviours. 

‘ July 24th.—Geneva. This morsel of paper has made 
a longer voyage than that I intended for it, and instead 
of being in London it is now at Geneva. 

‘ It is now nine months ago since I left London, but I 
have not forgot, and never shall forget, the ideas that 
were forced Y)n my mind in the first days. To me 
who had lived all my days of remembrance in London, 
a city surrounded by a flat green coxmtry, a hill was a 
mountaiq, and a stone a rock; for, though I had 
abstract ideas of the things, and could say rock and 
mountain, and would talk of them, yet I had no perfect 
ideas. Conceive then the astonishment, the pleasure, 
and the information which entered my mind in the 
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varied county of Devonshire, where the foundations of 1814. 
the earth were first exposed to my view, and where I ast! ai 
first saw granite, limestone, &c., in those places and 
in those forms where the ever-working and all-wonder¬ 
ful hand of nature had placed them. Mr. Ben, it is 
impossible you can conceive my feelings, and it is as 
impossible for me to describe them. The sea then 
presented a new sum of information and interest; and, 
on approaching the shore of France, with what eager¬ 
ness, and how often, were my eyes directed to the 
south ! When arrived there, I thought myself in an 
uncivilised country, for never before nor since have I 
seen such wretched beings as at Morlaix. But I must 
break this train of thought, dear B., and carry you on in 
haste to Paris, where art exerts her power to inform and 
astonish man. There are many things in Paris calcu¬ 
lated in an eminent degree to arrest the progress of the 
traveller, but these things consist in the works of men, 
and I would rather talk to you of the works of nature. 

• • • • • • • 

‘ Sir H. Davy whilst here (Florence) took the oppor¬ 
tunity of making many experiments on the diamond 
with the great lens of the Grand Duke—a noble instru¬ 
ment bplonging to the academy; and in these pursuits, 
as in every other, his attentive mind observed and de¬ 
monstrated new facts. 

• • « • - « • 

‘ From Florence we went to Borne, that city of won¬ 
ders ; but they are wonders created by a former nation 
and in a former age. You know, Ben, my turn is not ar¬ 
chitectural, nor, though I can admire a beautiful pictme, 
do I pretend to judge of it; but certainly the things here 
would affect any one, and that mind must be dull indeed 
VOL. I, K 
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1814. that is not urged to think, and think again, on these as- 
22 . tonudiing remains of the Eomans when they appear in 
sight at every comer. I shall not pretend to describe 
them, dear B., since descriptions far more perfect than I 
can give you are in England. The two things here most 
striking are the Colosseum and St. Peter’s; and one is 
not more worthy of the ancients than the other is of 
the moderns. The Colosseum is a mighty rain—and, 
indeed, so is Home, and so are the Eomans; and it is 
almost impossible to conceive how the hardy warlike 
race which conquered the globe has degenerated into 
modern effeminate idle Italians. St. Peter’s appears 
to have been erected on the plan of some fairy tale, 
for every luxury, every ornament, and every embed- 
ILshmcnt and species of embellishment, have been 
employed in its erection. Its size is mighty—it is 
mountainous; its architecture elegant, its materials 
costly. They consist of marbles of every hue and eveiy 
kind—mosaics, statues, casts, bronzes, jewels, gold, 
and silver, not spread sparingly, but shining and glitter¬ 
ing in every part. The mosaics are numerous and 
lai^e; and amongst the many designs that ornament 
this edifice there is but one painted picture. 

♦ • • • • ' • 

‘ To you, dear B., I give the dearest feeling that can 
enliven the days of man—friendship. May you ever be 
happy, and honourably so, and may you never have 
cause to censure the feeling of your friend, 

, ‘ M. Fabaday. 

‘ Direct to me at Geneva.’ 

Thursday, May Uh. —Went to-day to repeat an ex¬ 
periment fii-bt made by Signor Morrichini of Home, on 
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magnetism, and interesting in tiie highest degree from 
its novelty and the important conclusions it leads to. 

The experiment consists in giving magnetism to a 
needle by the solar rays, and was thus performed ;—a 
needle was fixed on the point of a pin of brass by a. 
piece of wax, in a direction north and south nearly, and 
a spectrum being formed by the decomposition of a 
strong ray of white light, the violet rays were collected 
by a lens, and the focus gradually drawn along the 
needle, beginning at the middle and proceeding to the 
nortJi point. A white screen was placed behind the 
neodle,which rendered it easy to bring the focus where 
it was wanted. The focus was thus made to pass con¬ 
tinually over the needle, always in the same direction, 
for an hour; and then the sun getting too high for our 
apparatus, the experiment was finished for tliis day. 
On essaying the needle by iron filings, and also by 
suspension, no efiect was perceived. This was attri¬ 
buted to the misty air, for the sun was not so bright as 
it very often is here at this season. The result of the 
experiment when made successfully—that is, with a 
bright sun—is a magnetic needle, which points north 
and south, attracts iron filings, attracts the contrary 
pole of a common magnet, and repels the same pole, 
and possesses in every respect the same qualities. The 
experiment has been repeated above fifty times, and 
always with success—sometimes being* completed in 
half an liour, and sometimes requiring the bright sun of 
two days. It is found that oqly the violet, the blue, 
and the green rays have this power—the violet most, 
and the green least. The red rays have been thrown 
in the same way on a needle at various times for 
twenty-four hours, but they produce no efiect. The 

K 2 
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1814. experiment also succeeds as well in winter as in sum- 
jet. 22 . mer, and in general is finished sooner. I saw one 
needle which had been thus formed. It was highly 
magnetic, attracted strongly iron, and quickly took its 
direction when suspended, observing the variation as 
other needles do. The needle which was taken for 
this experiment was reserved for another day, when 
the process would be continued. 

Saturday, 7th .—Eosc at twelve o’clock last night, 
and at two this morning was on the road to Naples. 
This early hour was chosen for the purpose of proceed¬ 
ing as far as possible on the first day, for, as the road 
is con.sidcred as very dangerous and abounding with 
robbora, it was necessary to take some precautions in 
order to ensure our arrival at Naples. At the second 
change of horses, six gendarmes joined us, and escorted 
us over a dangerous pai’t of the road. At the next 
post the number was lessened, but some were with us 
all day. Euins were plentiful in this day’s journey, 
and two fine aqueducts appeared. The Colosseum, sit 
the commencement of the journey, was beautiful in the 
extreme, and, as the moon, nearly full, appeared througli 
the upper range of arches, liad a romantic and beautiful 
appcaiuncc. 

Friday, \%th .—Mount Vesuvius was the employ¬ 
ment of to-day, and fully rewarded the trouble and 
fatigue attendant upon seeing it. We were at the fo<jt 
of the mountain by half-past eleven o’clock. From 
hence it is usual to proceed to what the peasants call 
the foot of the summit on asses, but 1 walked this 
road. The lower part of the mountain is veiy highly 
cultivated, and yields grapes, figs, and other fruit in 
abundance. This luxuriant vegetation is continued 
upwards to a considerable height, and takes place upon 
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a soil of lava, partly decomposed and partly pulverised. 
The road is very disagreeable from the quantity of 
large loose stones. After crossing an ancient stream 
of lava, we came at length to the hermitage, or half¬ 
way house. The recluse came out to meet us, but 
though in a black gown, ho proved him.self not at all 
deficient in the art of an innkeeper. We stopped there 
a short time, enjoying the extensive view of both sea 
and earth presented to us, and then continued our route 
ujnvai-ds, until we had reached the foot of the summit. 
'J'his last road was very rough and hilly, laying over 
streams of lava, which in many places appeared broken, 
or thrown U^gether in a very singular manner. At 
this place the most tiresome part of our journey 
commenced. What they call the summit—i.e. the 
mountain formed by the ashes thrown out, and which 
contains the crater—is constituted by lava and dust. 
The streams of lava that issue forth at each eruption 
])art]y cool on the summit, and remain there, and are 
afterwards covered by the ashes and stones thrown 
out. This collection of course has the altitude natu¬ 
rally taken by a heap of small rolling bodies, and added 
to this great degree of inclination, it has the disadvan¬ 
tage of‘ being a very bad foundation for the feet, 
continually receding as the foot advances; nevertheless, 
by the aid of strong sticks, and two or three restings, 
we attained the top by about half-past two o’clock. 
Here the volume of smoke and flame appeared im¬ 
mense, and the scene was fearfully grand. The ground 
beneath us was very hot, and smoke and vapour issued 
out from various spots around us. On the top of the 
summit rises a small mountain, which from a distance 
appears covered with sulphur. This we ascended, and 
then came to a resting-place, from whence the mouth 
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1814. of the volcano, and part of the cratef were visible. 
;et. 22 . From here we had a fine view of the fire. The wind 
was very favourable, and blew the smoke from us, and 
at times we could see the flames breaking out from a 
large orifice with extraordinary force, and the smoke 
and vapour ascending in enormous clouds; and when 
silence was made the roaring of the flames came fear¬ 
fully over the car. We then advanced to a piece of 
ground thrown up on the edge of the crater, and were 
then within 100 (feet?) of the orifice from whence the 
flames issued forth. JEere we had a fine view of the 
crater, appearing as an enormous fimnel, and the 
smoke issuing forth in abundance from most parts of it. 
It was incrusted in many places with the same yellow 
substance before observed, and which Sir 11. Davy 
said was muriate of iron. After having stood here 
a few minutes, we were obliged to retreat with rapidity, 
for the wind, changing suddenly, brought the smoke 
upon us, and the sulphurous acid gas threatened suffo¬ 
cation. I incautiously remained to collect some of the 
substances, and was then obliged to run over the lava, 
to the great danger of my legs. Having gained our 
former station, we remained there for a time to observe 
things in more sfecurity. . 

There appeared to me to be two very distinct spe¬ 
cies of smoke or vapour—that which proceeded from 
the mouth of the volcano was very dense, of a yellow- 
white colour, and rolled away in the form of cumuli. 
From Ijie odour of tha* which had been thrown on ns 
by the wind, it appeared to consist principally of 
sulphurous acid gas and water. From other places 
a white vapour arose which disappeared rapidly as 
steam would do, and from the faint odour it po^ssed 
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appeared to be very little else but steam. Sir H. 1814 . 

kindly explained to me that all, or nearly all, the water a. 
which was condensed by the mountain, and which 
would otherwise form streams and springs, was volati¬ 
lised by the heat, and was one principal cause of the 
smoke. On the spot where we were a very consider¬ 
able heat was evident, and in cavities in the lava it was 
too strong for the hand to bear; and a boy who came 
up with us cooked some eggs by this heat, and laid 
them out with bread and wine as a repast. In these 
cavities a very evident odour of muriatic acid and 
chlorine was perceptible, and the various substances of 
white, red, and yellow colours appeared to be muriate 
of iron. 

Where the heat was not too great, the ashes at the 
top were very moist, from the condensation of water 
volatilised from below. At one spot where wo were, a 
man poured some wine into a hole, where the heat was 
so great as to cause a strong ebullition, and the wine 
immediately evaporated. At some little distance from 
this spot a white sublimate appeared on the lava in cer¬ 
tain spots which proved to be muriate of soda. Having 
observed everything that was visible at this time, we 
began, at about three o’clock, to descend, and found the 
task as disagreeable almost as the ascent, though much 
more rapid. The asses appeared at an immense dis¬ 
tance below us, and the space between them and us 
was a steep plane of rolling ashes. The descent of 
this part reminded me very stfongly of the descent 
from the Alps, and the principal difference was, 'that in 
the last case we sank and rolled in snow, and in the 
present in ashes. 

Having, however, continued to slide to the bottom. 
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1814. we again got on a less inclined path, and proceeded 
Ml. 22 . towards the hermitage. In the descent the streams of 
lava, which at various times had issued out from the 
mountain, appeared before us as rivers, and were ex¬ 
tremely distinct from the nude soil by their black and 
barren appearance. The lava appeared exactly as I 
expected it would do. In many places the liquid or 
soft portion beneath had been covered by loose masses, 
which occasioned a rough and rugged surface; and in 
some parts it had flowed clear and uncovered, and had 
taken the various curved forms and marks where it 
had met an obstacle. It was of various colours and 
densities, graduating from the densest kind to almost 
pumice. 

About the middle of the mountain were various 
fragments of a green primitive rock, which Sir H. 
said had been shot out of the mountain. In about 
two hours we gained the bottom, and proceeded home¬ 
wards. 

Saturday^ 14<A.—^To-day was again devoted to Vesu¬ 
vius ; but the party was much larger, and the hour 
much later than yesterday, the intention being to see it 
in the night. We were at the foot of the mountain by 
half-past four o’clock, and gained the summit by about 
half-past seven o’clock. During our climb upwards 
many beautiful views were highly enjoyed, and the 
evening light bn the mountains and promontories was 
very fine. Some rain fell as we approached the top, 
which being volatilised by the heat made a much 
greater appearance of vapour than yesterday; added to 
which the fire was certainly stronger, and the smoke 
emitted in far greater quantity. The wind had changed 
since yesterday, but was still very favourable to our 
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intention, and carried the smoke and vapour in a long 1814. 
black line over the hills to a great distance. It now mi. m. 
became dark very quickly, and the flames appeared 
more and more awful—at one time enclosed in the 
smoke, and everything hid from our eyes; and then the 
flames flashing upwards and lighting through the cloud, 
till by a turn of the wind the orifice was cleared, and 
the dreadful place appeared uncovered and in all its 
liorrors. Tlie flames then issued forth in whirlwinds, 
and rose many yards above the mouth of the volcano. 

The flames were of a light red colour, and at one time, 
when I had the most favourable view of the mouth, 
appeared to issue from an orifice about three yards, or 
rather more, over. 

Cloths were now laid on the smoking lava, and bread, 
chickens, turkey, cheese, wine, water, and eggs' roasted 
on the mountain, brought forth, and a species of dinner 
taken at this place. Torches were now lighted, and 
the whole had a singular appearance; and the surround¬ 
ing lazzaroni assisted not a little in adding to the 
picturesque effect of the scene. After having eaten 
and drunk. Old England was toasted, and ‘ God save the 
King ’ and ‘ Eule, Britannia ’ sung; and then two very 
entertaining Eussi|m songs by a gentleman, a native of 
that country, the music of which was peculiar and very 
touching. 

Preparations were now made for th’e descent; so 
taking an earnest view of the crater, we began, at half¬ 
past eight, to slide down as before, but with an increase 
of difficulties, for the uncertain and insufficient light of 
a waving and fickle torch was not enough to show 
rightly the path. And the increase of number caused an 
increase of evils, for, not proceeding in a line, those 
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1814, before ran great danger from the rapid descent of large 
iEi. 22 . fragments loosened by those behind; and the cries of 
alarm were very frequent—and, indeed, some that I 
saw would have endangered the life of any person 
against whom they might have struck. Having, how¬ 
ever, reached the bottom of the summit, the asses 
were mounted, and at about eleven o’clock we found 
ourselves in the village at the foot of the mountain. 
During our descent, the beautiful appearance of the 
fire frequently drew the attention of all persons, and 
the long black cloud, barely visible by the starlight, 
appeared as a road in the heavens. 

Got home by half-past eleven o’clock, highly pleased 
and satisfied with the excursion. 

Friday, June %rd .—Eeniained at Terni to-day, cm- 
jiloying the time in an excursion to the waterfall of the 
same name. The cascade is situated at the distance of 
five miles from the village, and is considered the finest 
and liighcst in Europe. It is formed by the lake 
Velino, wluch falls into the Nera from a height of 
above 200 feet. Ascending from the village, we passed 
first by the river after its fixll, which was much swelled by 
the rains, and increased my expectations of the cascade. 
Its colour was very white and turbid. After a while 
we arrived at the summit of the fall, and saw the stream, 
of great size, pass with impetuosity to the edge of the 
fall. Turning ti little on one side, we came to a spot 
where the fall was visible: and here truly the scene was 
beautiful. The view of ^the country alone is very fine, 
and from a great eminence a fine view of the valley 
and the distant mountains is obtained. But the fall is 
what attracts the fimt notice, and calls the attention 
with ail immense roaring. The rocks are perpendicular. 
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and the water falls nearly free in a stream of the purest 1814. 
white. The force with which it descends causes a con- A!:t.’ 22 . 
siderable quantity to be dispersed in the air in mists 
and fine rain; and this produced the beautiful phe¬ 
nomena of the rainbow in the utmost perfection. Our 
situation was the most advantageous for this effect, and 
the prismatic colours appeared with extreme vividness in 
an arc of nearly two-thirds of a circle of about 200 feet 
in diameter. The red outer and more faint rainbow was 
also visible. The water in its descent carried a vast 
body of air with it into the recess below, which was 
forced up again by the curling stream. This was pro¬ 
duced in a very curious and singular manner. The 
water thrown up from the bottom of the fall by the 
concussion condensed and gathered together in small 
streams, which ran down the sides of some low rocks 
opposite to the fall, and situated in the stream ; but these 
streams, on passing over the projecting parts of the 
rock into the free air, were arrested by the ascending 
curi’cnt of air, and were broken into minute drops, and 
disappeared. Advancing still further, we came to a 
small summer-house, or arbour, at the end of a project¬ 
ing rock, which gave us a direct and opposite view of 
the falk which here appeared^in full force and grandeur. 

After admiring the scene for a while, we walked through 
a beautifiil country to the lake from whence the stream 
proceeded. The vegetation here is extrehiely luxuriant, 
and woodbine, geraniums, myrtles, thyme, mint, pepper¬ 
mint, &c., scented the air in thp walk. The nature of 
the old lake was shown in a very interesting manner. 

The base of this part is travertine or calcareous matter 
deposited by water, which appeared in strata and as 
stalactites: in many places agates appeared in the lime- 
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1814. stone. They had surrounded a nodule of limestone as 
"StTmT a thick shell, and afterwards had been inclosed by a 
further deposition of calcareous matter. Chert also 
occurred. This cavity was formerly the bottom of a lake 
which deposited these matters; but a passage was cut 
for the waters, and by this means a groat extent of 
country recovered. We came at length to the present 
lake, and taking a boat rowed on it for some time to 
enjoy the scenery. The water of the river is slightly 
opaque, but the lake is beautifully clear. It is surrounded 
by mountains of fine form and situation, and the views 
are delicious. In the distance appeared the mountains 
which separate the kingdom of Naples from the Pojie’s 
dominions, and snow was observed on them in consider¬ 
able quantities. On returning to that part of the lake 
from which we set out, we observed fishermen dragging. 
Here many water plants were growing beneath the 
surface of the water; and I observed many streams of 
oxygen gas ascend from them, liberated by the rays of 
a bright sun. We now returned to the fall, and again en¬ 
joyed our former views ; but the rainlSbw was still more 
beautiful than before, for, from the respective situation 
of the sun, the eminence, and the fall, a bow of three- 
fourths of a circle was attaiped. We descended the.raoun- 
tain to gain the bottom of the fall, and in going there 
passed through a grove of orange trees in full blossom, 
and which scented the gale to a distance of many 
yards. And at a spot nearly opposite to the bottom of 
tlie fall, we* found that, it was not one fall only, but 
three successive falls that conducted the water to the 
bottom, the first only being visible from the summit. 
Tlie other falls are not so high as the first, and take 
place amongst enonnous rocks and masses, breaking 
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the water into two streams, which unite again at the isi t. 
bottom. The scene here was fine, but not so beautiful 
as above. * 

We now left the fall, and went to tlie side of the 
river, to observe the deposition which is constantly going 
on here. The masses of travertine were enonnous, 
forming ledges over the present streams, and appearing 
in various singular forms. The diflerent extraneous 
bodies which fall into the stream are soon incrusted by 
the water, and in some places masses of leaves are found 
which are thus covered, and give their form to stone. 

Some poles which had been placed in the water to form 
a ledge were incrusted nearly to the thickness of half an 
inch. The waters here are very white. Having enjoyed 
this interesting place for some hours, we returned to 
the village on the hill, and from thence to Terni! 

On the way home many fireflies appeared, emitting 
tlieir transient light. I caught several, and on arriv¬ 
ing at the house endeavoured to ascertain whether the 
hiiuinous appearance depended on the life of the lly.^ 

I found one apparently dead; and sejmrating the part 
which emitted light from the rest of the body, it ap¬ 
peared filled with a white glutinous matter, which when 
extended and exposed to the air shone for about a 
minute. 

I killed a lly suddenly, and separated the matter. It 
was shining at tlie moment I killed it; but when dead it 
ceased to shine. On separating the part and exposing it 
to the air, it immediately shone brightly aswlten attached 
to the fly, and over the whole surface, although only the 
section was exposed to the air. It at length became 
dim; but- on compressing it and exposing a fresh jxirt to 
the air, it shone brightly as at first, and thus it continued 
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1814. luminous for above forty minutes. At last it became 
m 22 . totally extinct; and the same effect took place with other 
flies treated iii the. same manner. It is probable, from 
the intermitting and regular appearance of the light 
when the animal is flying, that it has a dependance on 
the respiration; and at least it is evident that air is 
sufficient to cause this matter (probably a secretion) to 
shine. No heat was sensible to the hands or to the under 
lip (the most delicate part of the body). 

Sunday, hth. —Continued our way through a fine 
but hilly country, well cultivated and very gay in ap¬ 
pearance. We left the Apennines about midday, and 
entered the valleys, where the scenery was beautiful from 
an accompanying river and the surrounding mountains. 
Towards the evening we came to a mark of the Eomans, 
and one worthy of their name. It was the Flamiuian 
Hoad, which in this place, near the mountain of Asdru- 
bal, is cut in the side of a solid rock for the length of 
more than a mile and a half. Here the scenery was 
sublime to the highest degree, and almost terrific— 
the enormous overhanging cliffs rendering still darker 
the shades of evening, and a roaring torrent rolling at 
our feet. At last the way appeared entirely shut up, 
and we seemed as if on the point of entering tlie Shades 
as we passed into the rock; but the passage was short, 
and we soon gained again the open air. This astonish¬ 
ing outlet was cut by the Eomans through the rock in 
order to pass a jutting point, and gives the last and 
highest character to this wonderful road. It is in length 
.about twenty-five yards, and sufficiently large to admit 
a carri.age without the least danger. The whole road 
has been repaired by modern hands, made larger, more 
commodious, and is now the means of the easiest convey- 
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ance where conveyance seemed impossible. The rocks 
are limestone. 

On leaving this pass, we entered a country the cha¬ 
racter of which could scarcely be perceived from the ad¬ 
vancement of the evening; but entertainment and de¬ 
light were not wanting, for the fireflies appeared before 
and about us in innumerable quantities, and at a dis¬ 
tance they covered the sides of the mountain, and near 
us they passed over the fields, hovered on the edge 
or crossed the road, often attaching themselves to tlie 
harness, and emitting their bright and harmless Hashes 
of light in a rapid and beautiful maimer. 

Lightning of the finest kind also appeared betbre us 
on the hoiizon, and the evening was filled by tlie 
phenomena of light. 

Friday, VItk .—Saw M, Volta, who came to' Sir If, 
Davy, an hale elderly man, bearing the red ribbon, and 
very free in conversation. 

FARADAY TO IIIS MOTHER. 

‘Geneva: .July 1. Received July 18. 

‘I hope, dear Mother, that you are in good health, 
and that nothing occurs to disturb you or render you 
uncomfortable, and that no changes of a disagreeable 
nature have happened since I left you. I hope, too, for 
the health and welfare of all my friends .... and 
that at some time I shall be liapfiy with you all again. 
I think often and often of you, and in thoughts often 
enjoy your company. I contrast the company of my 
fiiends with the presence of strangers, and I compare 
the convenience and cleanliness of home to the Avant 
and filth of foreign accommodations. Things run irre¬ 
gularly in the great world; and Loudon is now I suppose 
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1814. full of feasting and joy, and honoured by the presence 
Mt. 22 . of the greatest personages" in Europe. I find reason 
everywhere to feel proud of my country, and find every¬ 
one ready to praise her and to honour her virtues. My 
thoughts run hastily, dear Mother, from one thing to 
another; but you must excuse it at this moment, and 
attribute it to the urgency of circumstances. I long 
for the moment when I shall salute all my friends 
personally; but till the moment arrives, I must be 
indebted to the good and kind offices of others, and now 
of you, dear mother. Eemember me to ... . ten¬ 
derly and affectionately; and remind Mr. Kebau, &c., 
that I still exist; and if Robert will call: at the Institution 
and tell Mrs. Greenwell I wish to be remembered to 
her, I should feel the favour. 

‘ Adieu, dear Mother. At present my moments are 
expired ; but I still remain, and ever shall do on this 
earth, your affectionate and dutiful son, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Sunday, July lOiA—Geneva. This evening many 
glowworms appeared, and of four which I had put in a 
tumbler with green leaves two shone very brightly. I 
separated the luminous part of one in full vigour from 
the body. It soon feded, and in about ten minutes 
ceased to emit light; but on pressing it with a knife, so 
iis to force the matter out of the skin, it again became 
luminous, and continued to shine for two hours brightly. 
One I found on the floor crushed unawares by the foot. 
I separated the luminous part of this insect, and left it 
on pap«r. It shone with undiminished lustre the whole 
evening, and appeared not at all to have suffered in its 
power of-emitting light by the mixture and confusion of 
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its parts, so that it appears to depend more upon tlie 1814. 
chemical nature of the substance than upon the vital asr. 2 a. 
powers of the animal; but, at the same time, it appears, 
from the variations in splendour accompanied by mo¬ 
tions in the living animal, that it may be much influ¬ 
enced or modihed by, or in some manner submitted 
to, die powers of the worm. This worm is about 
six or seven-eighths of an inch in length when at its 
full size. The skin is hard and horny on the back, 
and of a dark-brown or chocolate colour. The belly 
is of the same colour, but of a lighter shade; the head is 
small and flat. It has six legs at the fore part of the 
body. Bands traverse the body, and make ten divisions, 
excluding the neck and head, and the divisions on the 
back and belly are exactly parallel. It is from the 
four last of those divisions that the light is emitted in 
the full-grown worm—^most brilliantly from the belly; 
but it often pierces through the thick armour of the 
back. The light is very bright, sufficiently so to render 
the printing of a book very distinct, and I have often 
read my watch by it. It is of a delicate greenish 
tinge. The worm in its whole appearance resembles 
greatly a large woodlouse. The male is a fly, fully 
one-third smaller than the worm, and emitting no light. 

The matter which appears to Jill the hinder part of the 
body, in the shining season, is yellowish-white, soft and 
glutinous. It is insoluble apparently in water or in 
alcohol. It does not immediately lose its power of 
shining in them, but it is sooner extinct in alcohol than 
in water. Heat forces out a bnght glow, and then it 
becomes extinct; but if not carried too far, tpe addi¬ 
tion of moisture after a time revives its power. No ' 
motion or mixture seems to destroy its power whilst it 
VOL. I. L 
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1814. remains fresh and moist, but yet a portion thus rubbed, 
^T. 22 . sooner lost its light than a portion left untouched. The 
time of its continuance in a luminous state was very 
various, and perhaps depends upon the state of the 
worms from which it was taken. The death of the 
worm seemed to have no immediate effect upon the 
illumination of the hinder part; and with respect to the 
length of time that it continued to shine afterwards, it 
seemed indifferent whether it was left on the body or 
taken off; but when extinct, exposure of the interior to 
air always caused a fresh emanation of light I found a 
worm which emitted light from a very small part of the 
body, and very feebly and for a very short time together. 
The worm was larger than the ordinary species, and had 
more divisions. The power of emitting light in the ordi¬ 
nary worm seemed proportioned to the age of the animal. 

Monday^ lltA.—^The matter of the worms referred to 
yesterday still shines. It was detached from the animal 
at 8.24, and still promises to omit light much longer. 

Tuesday, 12#A.—The matter was luminous this day 
at 10.41, though faintly, and at twelve o’clock no light 
could be perceived. The matter had become quite 
dry and semi-transparent, but tlie addition of water 
produced no particular effect. 

TO MB. B. O. ABBOTT. 

' Saturday, August 6,1814. Received August 18. 

‘ Dear Eobert,—.I feel too grateful for the 

goodness of Mr. De la ^Roche, of whom my mother will 
give you some account. If he should still be in King 
Street or in London, I should like to have my name men¬ 
tioned to him, with thanks on my side; but he is perhaps 
in France, and if I see Paris again I shall search for him. 
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‘During the time I have passed from home, many isu. 
sources of information have been opened to me, and many "STiT 
new views have arisen of men, manners, and things, 
both moral and philosophical. The constant presence of 
Sir Humphry Davy is a mine inexhaustible of knowledge 
and improvement; and the various and free conversation 
of the inhabitants of those countries through which 
I have passed has continually afforded entertainment 
and instruction. On entering France, the dissimilarity 
between the inhabitants and the people of my own 
country was strong and impressive, and entered fomly 
into my mind. I have found the French people in general 
a communicative, brisk, intelligent, and attentive set of 
people; but their attentions were to gain money, and for 
their intelligence they expect to be paid. Politeness is 
the general character of the people, a character which 
they well deserve; but the upper classes have carried it 
beyond the bounds of reason, and in politeness they lose 
truth and dneerity. Their manners are very insinuating 
and kind, their address at once easy and free, and their 
conversation vivid and uninterrupted, but though it 
dwells for hours on the same subject, you can scarcely 
make out what the subject is, for it is certainly the most 
confined, the most uninteresting and inapplicable con¬ 
versation I have met with. The French language in the 
mouth of the people has a softness of such delicacy as 
is not to be found in other languages, and in which, I 
think, it is very superior to the Italian—this last, indeed, 
appears to me to have an effeminate character; but 
the French language has a great degree of strength and 
expression, and is yet delicate and tender. The Italian 
language is by far the easiest to learn, fi-om the circum¬ 
stance of every letter being pronounced in the words 

I. 2 
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1814. the same as when smgle, and also because there is a 
jbt. 22 . greater similarity between the words of the Italian and 
English languages than between those of the French and 
English languages. But, however, I must not pretend to 
judge as yet of the character of these languages with 
precision, for I am but little acquaint^ with them, 
though, at the same time, I have endeavoured to avoid 
the imputation of idleness. 

‘ Civilisation seems to have taken different paths in the 
nations of Europe towartls the end of, or rather latter 
part of, her progress. At Paris civilisation has been 
employed mostly in the improvement and perfection of 
luxuries, and oftentimes, in the pursuit, has neglected 
the means of adding to domestic and private comfort, 
and has even at times run counter to it. Li ornaments, 
indeed, the Parisians excel, and also in their art of apply¬ 
ing them ; but in the elegance of appearance utility is 
often lost, and English articles which have been formed 
under the direction of a less refined but more useful 
judgment are often eagerly preferred. At Paris every¬ 
thing yields to appearance, the result of what is called 
fine taste: the tradesman neglects his business to gain 
time to make appearance; the poor gentleman starves 
his inside to make his oufside look well; the jeweller 
fashions his gold into trinkets for show and ornament; 
and so far does this love of appearance extend, that 
many starve in a garret all the week to go well dressed 
to the opera on Sunday evening. I, who am an 
Englishman, and have l)een bred up with English habits, 
of course prefer English civilisation to the civilisation of 
France, and tliink that my common sense has made the 
best dioice; but every-day experience teaches me that 
others do not think so; yet, though I have no right to 
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suppose that I excel all those who differ from me, I still 18U. 
am allowed the liberty of forming my own opinion. The Xm. 22 . 
civilisation of Italy seems to have hastened with back¬ 
ward steps in latter years, and at present there is found 
there only a degenerate idle people, making no efforts to 
support the glory that their ancestors left them, but 
allowing it and their works to fall into obscurity. 
Cramped by ignorance and buried in dirt, they seem to 
have been placed in a happy soil only to show forth 
their d^eneracy and fallen state; and Home is at this 
day not only a memento of decayed majesty in the ruins 
of its ancient monuments and architecture, but also in 
the degeneracy of the people. 

‘ I find, dear Sir, that my paper is fast filling, and yet 
I have said but little, and I fear that I shall incur the im¬ 
putation I have given to French conversation; but though 
even in danger of that, I would still write to you as my 
thoughts run, choosing rather to give you my ideas in 
an unrestrained though careless way, than to force them 
into a path assigned and chalked out, and which would 
but serve to cramp and distort these already crooked 
ill-formed things. 

• • « * ♦ • 

‘ Believe me truly and sincerely yours, with all wishes, 

‘M. Faraday.’ 

FARADAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

‘ Geneva: Friday, August }0. Received September 12. 

‘ Dear Mother,—^It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I embrace every opportunity that offers the best chance 
of communicating with you. At this time a gentleman, a 
friend of Sir Humphry Davy’s, leaves this place, I believe. 
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1814. early to-morrow, and expects to be in England in about 
jet. 22 , twelve days; and shortly after the expiration of that 
time, I hope you will Ite reading over this sheet of 
paper. I have written many letters to you from various 
places, as Paris, Sestri, Genoa, Florence, Home, &c., 
and also from here; but I have only received one from 
England, and it only notices the arrival of one of these. 
Most of these letters, it is true, were sent by private 
hands, and may yet gain you; but some have left 
Geneva by post, and I am much disappointed in not 
liaving yet received answers, although I attend daily at 
the office. The letter I received, and which came a 
welcome messenger from a distant beloved country, 
was written by Robert Abbott; nor am I deficient in 
gratitude for his kindness, not only as it was a proof of 
his own friendship and remembrance, but as it also 
quieted my anxieties with respect to you, though in a 
manner so short that it only excited stronger desires 
for the letter it mentioned as being written by E. (his 
brother). I should have written to E. long ago, but I 
wait for his communication. B. has also a long com¬ 
munication, and if it is not on the road, beg of him to 
despatch it immediately, if you receive this before 
September 1 or 2, but otherwise he must direct it to 
the Poste Eestante, Rome. 

‘ Here, dear Mother, all goes on well. I am in perfect 
health, and almost contented, except with my ignorance, 
which becomes more visible to me every day, though I 
endeavour as much aa possible to remedy it. The 
knowledge that you have let your house, and that it 
has been doing its office to you almost since the day 
that I left you, was very pleasing; and I hope sincerely 
that you enjoy health and strength of mind to govern 
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it with your accustomed industry and good order. 
The general assurance of A. that all friends were in 
perfect health was much to know; but I want a more 
particular detail, for, amongst so many, it is almost 
impossible but that some varieties and changes must 
occur. I must beg of you to return my thanks to 

-; Mr. Eiebau also might not be displeased to 

hear the name of his former apprentice. 

‘ It is needless, dear Mother, to tell you that I wish 
you well, and happy and prospering—^you must know 
that my wishes cannot be otherwise; and it is the same 
thing with-; and yet, though it is needless, I can¬ 

not help but say so. I expect that we shall leave this 
place, where there is very little indeed, except fine 
weather and a beautiful view of Mont Blanc, to detain 
us, about the middle of September, when we shall 
ascend a little northward and see a little of Germany, 
pa.ssing round the Alps to Venice ; and having seen that 
place for a day or two, we shall then take the most 
convenient road down Italy to Borne. It is Sir Hum¬ 
phry’s intention to be at Florence about the middle of 
October, and at Borne about the middle of November; 
but till we arrive there we shall be constantly moving 
about, end I shall therefore be able to receive no 
letters, after I leave this place, until I get there: but 
there I shall expect to find a whole packet. As letters 
are about a fortnight on the road between here and 
London, any letters sent after the first or second of 
September are hkely to reach Geneva after I have left 
it, and will then probably be lost, or very much de¬ 
layed, and, consequently, you will be so good as to act 
accordingly. When you write into the country, remem¬ 
ber me to all friends there, and also to all who may 


1814. 
^Et! 22. 
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1814. ask after me at home. There are some persons to 
whom I should be glad to be remembered, but as it is 
possible that such remembrances might raise unjust 
ideas and observations, I will delay them until I return 
home again. At present, dear Mother, good-bye (for 
when writing I seem to talk to you, and on leaving my 
paper it appears to me as a farewell). Farewell then, 
dear Mother, for a short time, when I hope again to 
find myself amongst you. 

‘ Yours with the firmest affection, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 


FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

‘ Gonoya: Suptom1)er 6,1814. 

‘ Dear R--, It is with extreme pleasure that I 

pursue a correspondence which I find is not to be im¬ 
paired either by time, absence, or distance—a corre¬ 
spondence which has been dear to me from the first 
moment of its existence, which I have found full of 
pleasure, and which I have never regretted; and its 
continuance continually gives me fresh proofs that it will 
ever remain, as it has been, a strong and irreproachable 
source of instruction and amusement. I thank you, 
dear B., as eaniestly as I can do for your long and kind 
letter, which I shall endeavour to answer as well as I 
can, though not in such a manner as it ought to be. I 
have not, I can truly assure you, enough time to write 
you a letter as long as your own; I have a great deal 
of occupation, which leaves me but little to myself, and 
my journal is much behindhand; and as we leave 
this place in eight or nine da 3 rs, I shall have difficulty 
in arranging my things and clearing up my papers. My 
head at tliis moment is full of thought respecting you 
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and me—^respecting your uneasy situation and mine, 1814. 
which is not at all times pleasant and what I expected. 

Your last letter has partly collected these thoughts, and 
I shall probably state some of them on this sheet of 
paper. 

• • • • » . • 

‘ I feel a pleasure which I cannot describe in per¬ 
ceiving the interest you take in my, i.e. our, friends in 
Weymouth Street (his mother and sister Margaret), and 
I hope to return and lie grateful for your attentions. 

They are such as I expected from a friend, and they 
deserve better acknowledgments than I can give ; but 
I trust words are as little wanting from mo to B. as from 
B. to me. In my last letter to my brother I wrote a few 
lines to M. (his sister), but I unaccountably forgot to 
thank her for her present, which I received with yours ; 
and I know of no way of compensating for my slip 
than by engaging you to thank her for me. I feel great, 
very great, interest in M.: she has talents in a high 
degree, accompanied by a strong and rapid memory, 
and a willing mind; and were knowledge to bo com¬ 
municated to her by those who know how to lead a 
child, by attention to its numerous and simple ques¬ 
tions, and a soft and pleasing demeanour, I should 
hope to see her at some time what I should like to be 
myself. With the thanks, you will give my love, and 
answer fully, if you please, any question she may put 
to you respecting me or the countries where I am or 
may be. . 

• »•••• 

‘ Some doubts have been expressed to me lately with 
regpect to the continuance of the Eoyal Institution; 

Mr. Newman can probably give a guess at the issue of 
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1814, them. I have three boxes of books, &c. there, and I 
ast. 22 . should be sorry if they were lost by the turning up of 
unforeseen circumstances; but I hope all will end well 
(you will not read this out aloud). Eemember me to 
all friends, if you please. And “ now for you and I to 
ourselves.” 

‘ I was much hurt in mind to hear of your ill-health, 
and still more so to underatand your uncomfortable situa¬ 
tion ; for, from what I have felt at times, I can judge of 
your feelings under such a painful bondage. I am as 
yet but young, B., very unacquainted with the world, 
with men and manners, and too conscious of my 
ignorance to set up for a moraliser; but yet, dear 
friend, I have not passed on to this day without a little 
experience; and though not endued with the acutest 
powers of mind, I have been forced to notice many 
things which are of service to me, and may be useful 
to you. If they are, I shall not repent the trouble I 
give you; and if they are not, you must attribute them 
to the warmth of my feeling for you. 

‘ You are, you inform me, in a situation where gain 
only is the object; where every sentiment is opposed 
to yours; where avarice has shut out every manly 
feeling; where liberal thoughts and opinions .are un¬ 
known ; where knowledge, except as it is subservient to 
the basest and lowest of feelings, is shut out; where 
your thoughts, if not looking to the acquisition of money, 
are censured; and where liberality and generosity never 
enter. These are things which I know to be so opposite 
to your mind and inclinations that I can well conceive 
your feelings; and, as if it were to increase those feelings, 
this disagreeable situation follows one that was perfectly 
pleasant and agreeable. 
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‘In passing through life, my dear friend, everyone must 1814. 
expect to receive lessons both in the school of prosperity jKt’. sa! 
and in that of adversity; and, taken in a general sense, 
these schools do not only include riches and poverty, 
but everything that may cause the happiness and plea¬ 
sure of man, and every feeling tliat may give him pain. I 
have been in at the door of both those schools; nor am 
I so far on the right hand at present that I do not get 
hurt by the thorns on my left. With respect to myself, 

I have always perceived (when, after a time, I saw 
things more clearly) that those things which at first ap¬ 
peared as misfortunes or evils ultimately were actually 
benefits, and productive of much good in the future 
progress of things. Sometimes I compared them to 
storms and tempests, which cause a temporary disar¬ 
rangement to produce permanent good; sometimes they 
appeared to me like roads—^stony, uneven, hilly, and 
uncomfortable, it is true—but the only roads to a good 
beyond them; and sometimes I said they were clouds 
which intervened between me and the sun of prosperity, 
but which I found were refreshing, reserving to mo 
that tone and vigour of mind which prosperity alone 
would enervate and ultimately destroy. I have observed 
that, in the progress of things, circumstances have so 
worked together, without my knowing how or in what 
way, that an end has appeared which I would never 
have fancied, and which circumstances ultimately showed 
could never have been attained by any plans of mine. 

I have found also that those circumstances which I have 
earnestly wished for, and which ultimately I have ob¬ 
tained, were productive of efiects veiy different to those 
I had assigned to them, and were oftentimes more un¬ 
satisfactory than even a disappointment would have been. 
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i8l4. I have experienced, too, that pleasure are not the same 
^T. 22 . when attained as when sought after; and from these 
things I have concluded that we generally err in our 
opinions of happiness and misery. I condole with you, 
dear B,, most sincerely on the uneasiness of your situa¬ 
tion, but at the same time I advise you to remember that 
it is an opportunity of improvement that must not be 
lost in regret and repining. It is necessary for man to 
learn how to conduct himself properly in every situation, 
for the more knowledge he has of this kind the more 
able is he to cope with those he is at times sure to meet 
with. You have under your eye a copy of thousands, 
and you have the best opportunities of studying it. 
In noticing its errors you will learn to avoid them; 
what it has good, will by contrast appear more strongly; 
you will see the influence of the passions one on another, 
and may observe how a good feeling may be utterly 
destroyed by the predominance of an opposite one. 
You will perceive the gradual increase of the predomi¬ 
nant sentiment, and the mode in which it surrounds the 
heart, utterly debarring the access of opposite feelings. 
At the same time, dear friend, you will learn to bear 
uneasy situations with more patience. You will look 
to the end, which may reward you for your|)atience, 
and you will naturally gain a tone of mind which will 
enable you to meet with more propriety both the pro¬ 
sperity and adversity of yom* future fortune. Eemem- 
ber that, in leaving your present situation, you may find 
a worse one, and that, though a prospect is fair, you 
know not what it may produce. You talk of travelling, 
and I own the word is seducing, but travelling does not 
secure you from uneasy circumstances. I by no means 
intend to deter you from it; for though I should like to 
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fmd you at home when I come home, and tliough I 1814. 
know how much the loss would be fdt by our friends, 
yet I am aware that the fund of knowledge and of enter¬ 
tainment opened would be almost infinite. But I shall 
set down a few of my own thoughts and feelings, &c. in 
the same circumstances. In the first place, then, my 
dear B., I fancy that when I set my foot in England I 
shall never take it out again; for I find the prospect 
so different from what it at first appeared to be, that I 
am certain, if I could have foreseen the things that Iiavc 
passed, I should never liave left London. In the second 
place, enticing as travelling is—and I appreciate fully its 
advantages and pleasures—^I have several times been 
more than half decided to return hastily home; but 
second thoughts have still induced me to try what the 
future may produce, and now I am only retained by the 
wisli of improvement. I have learned just enough to per¬ 
ceive ray ignorance, and, ashamed of my defects in every¬ 
thing, I wish to seize the opportunity of remedying them. 

The little knowledge I have gained in languages makes 
me wish to know more of them, and the little I have 
seen of men and manners is just enough to make me 
desirous of seeing more ; added to which, the glorious 
opportunity I enjoy of improving in the knowledge of 
chemistry and the sciences continually determines me 
to finish this voyage with Sir Humphry Davy. But if I 
wish to enjoy those advantages, I have to sacrifice much; 
and though those sacrifices are such as an humble man 
would not feel, yet I cannot quietly make them. Tra¬ 
velling, too, I find, is almost inconsistent with religion (I 
mean modern travelling), and I am yet so old-fashioned 
as to remember strongly (I hope perfectly) my youthful 
education ; and upon the whole, malgre the advantages 
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1814. of travelling, it is not impossible but that you may see 
iET. 22 . me at your door when you expect a letter. 

‘ You will perceive, dear B., that I do not wish you 
hastily to leave your present situation, because I think 
that a hasty change will only make things worse. You 
will naturally compare your situation with others you 
see around you, and by this comparison your own will 
appear more sad, whilst the others seem brighter than 
in truth they are; for, like the two poles of a battery, 
the ideas of each will become exalted by approaching 
them. But I leave you, dear friend, to act in this case 
as your judgment may direct, hoping always for the 
best. I fear that my train of thoughts has been too 
dull in this letter; but I have not yet attained to the 
power of equalising them, and making them flow in a 
regular stream. If you find them sad, remember that it 
was in tliinking on you they fell, and then excuse them. 

‘ I felt much interested in reading the philosophical 
part of your letter, and congratulate you upon the ad¬ 
vances which you must now make; and it was doubly 
pleasing to me, as it showed me that no circumstances 
could overpower the industry of your active and vigi¬ 
lant mind. I felt highly flattered in understanding 
the good opinion that was entertained of my,fi’iend at 
the Surrey Institution; but I was still more pleased at 
learning his determination, since it shows me that he can 
so easily and successfully combat and overcome pride by 
humility. 

‘With respect to, Boyle’s Statical Baroscope, I am 
not sure that I know the instrument. I suppose it is an 
exhausted flask that is balanced. The experiments are, 
I suppose, made with several at a time, of difierent sizes 
and of diflTerent glasses; for as glares vaiy in their 
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particular ratio of expansion by heat, it will cause varia- 1814. 
tions in the result: but I can give no opinion on it. Sir 23." 
Humphiy works often on iodine, and has lately been 
making experiments on the prismatic spectrum at M. 

Pictet’s. They are not yet perfected, but from the use of 
very delicate air thermometers, it appears that the rays 
producing most heat are certainly out oi^the spectrum 
and beyond the red rays. Our time has been employed 
lately in fishing and shooting; and many a quail has 
been killed in the plains of Geneva, and many a trout 
and grayling have been pulled out of the Rhone 
• ••••• 

‘ I need not say, dear Ben, how perfectly I am yours, 

‘M. Faraday.’ 

Thursday^ Oct Vicenza. Wo left this place 

for Padua, about half-past ten o’clock. The country 
flat, but the scene interesting from the peculiar time 
of the year, it being the vintage. In many places they 
were treading down the grapes and collecting the 
juice, and the roads were filled with men and women 
canying large baskets of the fruit. In the market at 
Vicenza the finest were at four sols of the country, 
equal to, about one penny English, the pound. The 
Italians seem to know the value of this product of 
their country, and talk of it as a thing essential to their 
living, and the grape is very much respected amongst 
them. The postilions’ whips are universally made of 
the vine, five or six of the year’s branches being twisted 
together and tied at the top and bottom with pack¬ 
thread—and this makes the handle; and the poor horses 
are thus honourably and everlastingly flogged by whips 
of the vine. Bering has increased wonderfully since 
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1814. we left Germany ; indeed, it is almost the birthright of 
.!kt 1 ssf modern Italy. All arc beggars in some way—the inn¬ 
keepers by the postilion and by the ostlers beg, and the 
poor people of the country universally lay aside their 
work and run by the carriage begging. A shepherd will 
leave his flock at half a mile distant to beg at the road¬ 
side as the carriage passes, and the women will leave 
their huts and occupation to beg at the door. The 
children, who are more agile and brisk, commence by 
certain ceremonies. Some will, on seeing a carriage at 
a distance, lie down in the middle of the road and kiss 
the ground, then rising on their knees, they reraai)! in 
a praying position until it comes up to them; and on 
its arrival, they run to the side, and beg in monosylla¬ 
bles of Carith, caro Dio, &c. &c. Unless sent away with 
something more to their liking than words, they will 
follow the carriage for nearly a mile. Others dexter¬ 
ously tumble head over heels five or six times, till the 
carriage approaches, and then proceed as the former 
ones; and others vary the ceremonies still further. 
This detestable habit of universal begging is imbibed 
by the children even with the mother’s milk; and if 
they are not ready and prompt in their supplication, 
they are punished by the parent and enjoined to still 
further efibrts. It must produce a humiliating and 
depressing cfiect on the mind of the people in general, 
and appears as a curse spread over the country. 

Thursdny, Oct. 20f/t_Pietra Mala. On arriving 

this morning we made a halt, to see the remarkable 
phenomenon called in this country H fuoco della pietra 
mala, or Fuoco di ligiio, whicli is about a mile to 
the south of this little villr^c. The account that I had 
heard of this phenomenon was as follows,—namely, 
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that from a certain spot of ground, about ten or twelve 1814. 
feet square, situated on the side of the mountain, and jux. 23 . 
which appeared to be the same with the neighbouring 
soil, several flames of various sizes broke forth and 
■were constantly burning. Some of these flames were 
about a foot in diameter and height, and others were 
not more than an inch or two in measure. In some 
places they were blue, in others red; and in the nights 
of rainy weather so bright as to illuminate the neigh¬ 
bourhood to a considerable distance. If water was 
thrown on the flame, it would extinguish it for an 
instant, but soon it would spring up with redoubled 
force,—that combustible bodies could be easilydaumt 
by the flame, but that the soil there appeared the same 
as in the neighbourhood, and, when not actually covered 
by the flame, not at all hot or even wann,-^that M. 
Eernouille says water will easily extinguish it, but 
that the countiy people say, heavy rains only serve to 
augment its force, and that it was considered as the 
remains of an ancient volcano. 

Also that there were two other places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pietra Mak, but in diflerent directions, 
where flames were observed at times, but rarely; and 
that at {mother place a fountain existed the waters of 
Avliich were continually boiling, and inflamed on putting 
a light to them. This fountain was called L’Acqua 
bollente. 

Though it was raining hard, yet that of course would 
not deter Sir Humphry from visitiqg these places; but, at 
the same time, it made us wish to be as quick as possible. 

Sir Humphry therefore went to the first pkce, and 
I went to the Acqua bollente, conducted by a man of 
the village, who carried some fire, some straw, and some 

YOL. I. . M 
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1814. water. I found the place in a cultivated field, not far 
jet. 23. from a mountain apparently of limestone. It was simply 
a puddle, perhaps formed by the present showers of rain. 
Much gas rose from the earth, and passed through the 
water, which made it appear boiling, and had given 
rise to its name; but the water and the ground were 
quite cold. I made another puddle with the water we 
brought, near the one I found tliere, and I saw that the 
gas rose up through it also; and it appeared to be con¬ 
tinually passing off from a surface of more than eighteen 
inches in diameter. The soil appeared deep, and close to 
the spot supported vegetation readily. The man inflamed 
8ome»traw*and then laid it on the ground; immediately 
the gas inflamed, and the flame spread to some distance 
from the straw over the surface of the earth, waving 
about like the flame of weak spirits of wine : this flame 
burnt some moments. On putting a light to the bubbles 
which rose through the water they inflamed, and some¬ 
times a flame ran quickly from them over the whole sur¬ 
face of the water. I filled a bottle with the gas, but I 
could not distinguish any smell in it. In pouring water 
into the bottle and lighting the jet of gas that came out, 
a large clear flame was obtained. Tlie whole of this flame 
was a very pale blue, like spirits of wine. It inflamed 
paper and matches readily, as might be expected; and 
when I held a dry bottle or knife over it, they appeared to 
become dim by condensing water: but this was uncertain, 
as the weather was so rainy. The water had no taste, 
and seemed pure rain, water. I brought some of it and 
the gas away, and returned to the village. 

Sir Humphry Davy told me that it was exactly 
similar to the one ho had been to, excx'pt in the size of 
the flame, which was at his place near four feet in height 
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ami diameter. The men extinguished it three or four 18U. 
times, and it did not take fire spontaneously. It infiamed jet" aaf 
immediately on applying a light, and burnt with a blue 
coloiu" similar to spirits of wine. It rose from the 
earth between some stones ; but Sir Humphry saw no 
volcanic remains in the neighbourhood. The gas and 
the water were preserved for experiments at Florence. 

Wednesday, 2Qth. —^To-day a few hours were spent 
in the examination of the gas from Pietra Mala. The 
experiments were made at home, but the imperfection 
of the instruments admitted of no accurate examination. 

It was detonated in a long closed tube with oxygen 
over mercury by means of phosphorus, and it appeared 
])robable that it contained carbon and hydrogen; but 
no certain results were obtained. 

Thursday, 27f/i.—Li tlie now almc«t deserted labora¬ 
tory of the Florentine Academy, Sir Humphiy to-day 
made decisive experiments on the gas. The detonating 
tube was made with platina wires, inserted in it to 
take the spark, and various detonations were performed. 

2;[ths of the gas, which appeared to have remained un¬ 
altered from the time I had collected it, were detonated 
with 5{th of oxygen, and diminished to 3; and by agita¬ 
ting thQ remaining gas with a solution of pure potassa, 
it diminished to half a part. It appeared, therefore, 
that water and carbonic acid had been formed, and Sir 
Humphry concluded from the proportion tliat the gas 
was light hydrocarburet, pure. When detonated with 
2^ times its volume of chlorine, it diminished to about 
1, and charcoal was deposited on the sides of the 
tube. 

Saturday, 29fA.—^We left Florence this morning, about 
seven. Women who ride here—and there arc great 
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18U. numbers that do constantly—sit across the horses. We 
a-:t. 23. passed three genteelly-dressed ladies to-day who were 
riding so. They seemed good horsewomen: one of 
them had a very restless pony to manage. 

The love of ornaments in the lowest order of people, 
and their inability to purchase tliera, is an observation 
one must make in every part of Italy; but it struck me 
particularly to-day, perhaps because it was some festa, 
and because I had little else to observe. In many of 
the poor people that we passed shoes and stockings 
were wanting, the clothes were in rags and dirty; but, 
to make amends, large silver hearts were stuck in tlieir 
breasts, and enormous combs and pins of the same metal; 
and another instrument consisting of a bar about six or 
seven inches long, knobbed at each end with balls as 
large as walnuts, and likewise silver, was stuck in the 
hair. Those who had shoes had them literally covered 
by the buckles; and though the leather was left to clean 
itself, yet they take care to show the precious metal. 
Their pipes, too, arc things in which they delight to 
show their taste and splendour. 

Mondayy November 7th .—^This morning a man was 
punished by the civil authority close to our house, and 
the mode deserves notice from its singularity and its 
cruelty. I observed, the first day we came here, a 
gallows fixed up in the Corso next to our palace, 
which was not up when we were here before. It 
wsis about thirty or thirty-six feet high; a large 
])ullcy was fixed at the end of it, and a strong rope 
ran through the pulley. A stone was fixed in the 
earth behind the gallows with an iron ring in it. This 
morning the crowd began early to collect about the 
place, and I learnt that some one was to suffer; and 
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about uine or half-past, the man was brought by a guard 
to the spot. He was placed under the gallows with his 
hands tied behind him, and the rope w-hich belonged to 
the instrument was fixed to his hands. He was then 
drawn up to the top and let down again, and was thus 
mounted three times. It generally happens that from 
the way in which the man’s hands and anus arc placed— 
namely,bcliind him—dislocation of the shoulders ensues, 
and the man is crippled for life; and this effect is more 
certainly produced as the crime of the man is greater. 
In the present case the man was drawn gently up, and 
let as gently down again ; but sometimes the motion 
is so rapid and violent as to put the sufferer to the 
greatest agony, and twist his whole body with pain. I 
saw the man after the punishment was finished. He 
was carried out of a neighbouring house where some 
restorative had been given to him. He was surrounded 
by an armed guard. His hands were tied behind, and 
on his breast was hung a large tablet with Per imoknza 
al militare on it. I heard that he had thrown mud 
at some soldiers. He seemed but little hurt by the 
punishment, and walked away with a firm, steady, 
quick pace. 

Saturday, \2th .—It is positively affirmed, that the 
civil punishment above spoken of has given so much 
offence to the people in general that the Pope has 
ordered it to be abolished. 

FARADAT TO HIS MOTHER. 

‘ Home: November 10,1814. Received January 17. 

‘Dear Mother,—^Time goes very strangely with 
me—sometimes it goes quick, and at other times the 
same period seems to have passed slowly; sometimes it 
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1 814. appears but a few days since I wrote to you, and the 
.®r. 28 . next hour it seems like months and years. This is 
owing to the nature of the mind of man, which, look¬ 
ing to what is at a distance when occupied by present 
circumstances, sees it not in its true form and state, but 
tinged by its own cast and situation. But though thus 
volatile and apparently unstable, yet I am at all times, 
dear Mother, glad-when I can by any means make an 
opportunity of writing to you; for though however 
short the distance of time since the last letter may be, yet 
I have always something I should like to say; and, in¬ 
deed, the moment a letter is out of my hands I remember 
something forgotten. It is now a long time, if I may 
trust to my feelings and the mode of measuring time, 
since I had any communication with you except by 
thought, and indeed longer than I expected, for I was 
ill hopes of finding at the post-office here at least three 
or four letters for mo; but as they are not come, I 
content myself with anticipating the pleasure yet to be 
enjoyed of perusing them. Since I wrote to you or to 
England, wo have moved over a large and very interest¬ 
ing space of ground. On leaving Geneva, wo entered 
Switzerland, and traversed that mountainous and extiu- 
ordinary country with health and fine weather, and 
were much diverted with the curious dresses and 
customs of the country. When I come home (unless 
M.’s knowledge in geography, &c. anticipate me), I shall 
be able to amuse you with a description, but, at present, 
time (excuse the excuse) will not allow me. 

‘ From Switzerland we passed through the States of 
Baden, on the lake of Constance (they are very small), 
across an arm of the kingdom of Wurtembuig, and 
into Bavaria. In this route we had seen, though 
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slightly, Lausanne, Vevay, Berne, Zurich, Schaffhausen, 
and the falls of the Ehine in Switzerland and Munich, and 
many other towns in Germany. On leaving Munich, we 
proceeded to and across the Tyrol, and got to Padua, and 
from Padua to Venice. You will remember very well, 
I have no doubt, the picture which hung in the parlour 
over the fireplace, and which represented the llialto 
and the Great Canal of this town. The first I have had 
the pleasure of crossing several times, and the second 
I have partly traversed in a Veuetiau gondola. I can¬ 
not refrain from describing very shortly this city, which 
is certainly unequalled for situation and peculiarity in 
the world. On approaching it by water—^the only 
mode, for it is three or four miles firom land—the houses 
appear actually to rise out of the waves, for not a bit 
of ground is to be seen. The walls of the houses pass 
into the waters, and there seems no Landing-place. We 
entered the city up a canal, and went to the hotel, even 
to the very door, in our boat. We saw very few places 
where it was possible to walk, but the number of 
bridges which passed over the canals showed that 
there were some means of moving about on foot. On 
walking out next morning, I found an immense quantity 
of alleys and narrow passages, by which communication 
was made from one part of the town to another; and 
at the Place of St, Mark Venice is beautiful. But I find 
I am going to extend my description too far, and there¬ 
fore, to be brief, this place, before it was built upon, was 
a collection of small flat islands over which the sea 
would wash in a high storm. When the Venetians 
built upon them, they laid the foundations of the houses 
upon piles. The number of inhabitants increased, tlie 
city was enlarged, until they had on all sides built into 
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1814. the water. Instead of streets they formed canals— 
jet. 21 one, called the Grand Canal, runs windingly through the 
town, and others,- smaller, intersect it in all parts. All 
the houses on the edges of these canals have water doors 
with steps, where people can pass into and out of the gon¬ 
dolas : and it is by these gondolas that all heavy things 
are conveyed. The internal part of the town is, as I have 
said before, intersected by alleys and passages paved with 
flagstones. One large place is to be found (of St. 
Mark), but no street, and a horse is not to be found in 
Venice. The people talk Italian generally, though they 
have a pure Venetian tongue. Their government is 
very peculiar, and complicated, and curious. After 
scefng Venice for three days we left it, and came 
towards Italy, passing Ilologna and Florence. 

‘I am always in health, generally contenti'd, and 
often happy; but, as is usual in every state of life, wish 
for that I have not, but most for my return home. 
I envy you the pleasure you must enjoy in cacli 
oUier’s conversation, and from which I am excluded; but 
I hope you will ameliorate this deprivation as far as 
you can by thinking at home of me. I mean quickly 

to write to-, but, in the meantime, I should be 

happy to express tlirough you my feelings to them: 
they cannot for a moment doubt me, but at all times 
the testimony of remembrance is grateful and pleasing. 

When you see-, give them my love in the most 

earnest manner you can ; though, indeed, it is scarcely 
necessary, for tliey, and —, and yourself, dear Mother, 
must be conscious that you constantly have it when any¬ 
thing, as a letter, «&c., reminds you and them of me; but 
paper is now scarce, and time advanced, and I must 
quickly leave this letter that it may come to you. But 
again, dear Mother, I beg of you to let me know quickly 
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how you are, and how situated, as soon as possible. If 
right, present my humble respects to Mr, Dyer, and my 
remembrances to Mr. Eiebau and other Mends, not 
forgetting-. 

‘ Adieu, dear Mother, for a short time. As ever, your 
dutiful affectionate son, ‘ M, Faraday.’ 

FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

^Korno; Saturday, Nov«mber 20, 1814. 

‘ What have I done or what liave I said that I am to 
hear no more from England ? Day passes after day, 
week after week, but passes without bringing me the 
long wished-for letters. Did you but know the plea¬ 
sure they give me, did you but know the importance 
they are of to me, certain I am that compassion would in- 
duee you to write. Alone in a foreign country, amongst 
strangers, without friends, without acquaintances; sur¬ 
rounded by those who have no congenial feeling with 
me, whose dispositions are opposite to mine, and whose 
employments offend me—^where can I look for plea¬ 
sure but to the remembrances of my Mends? At 
home I have left those who are dear to me from a 
long acquaintance, a congeniality of mind, a reciprocal 
feeling of friendship, affection, and respect, as well 
for their honour as tlieir virtues ; here I find myself in 
the midst of a crowd of people, who delight in deceiv¬ 
ing ; are ignorant, faithless, Mvolous, and at second sight 
would be my friends. Their want of honour irritates 
me, their servility disgusts me, and their impertinence 
offends me; and it is with a painful sensation I tiiink of 
my friends when I remember I cannot do more. Why, 
then, do you delay so long that which is the greatest 
service you can do me.? And since I have lost your com- 
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1 814. pany, let me at least have your thoughts; since I cannot 
~Mi. 23. see you, let me see the work of your hand. Tlirougli 
my own imprudence I have lost for a time that source 
I did possess, for I have left at Geneva, with books, those 
lettem I have received from you, my brother, and yours, 
and which I ought never to have separated so far from 
me. It is possible I may never see them again, and my 
fears tell me I may never receive any more, and even 
that the possibility exists of my being for ever separated 
from England. Alas! how foolish perhaps was I to 
leave home, to leave those whom I loved, and who loved 
me, for a time uncertain in its length, but certainly long, 
and which may perhaps stretch out into eternity! And 
what are the boasted advantages to be gained ? Know¬ 
ledge. Yes, knowledge; but what knowledge ? Know¬ 
ledge of the world, of men, of manners, of books, 
and of languages—things in themselves valuable above 
all praise, but which every day shows me j)rostituted 
to the basest purposes. Alas! how degrading it is to be 
learned when it places us on a level with rogues and 
scoundrels 1 How disgusting, when it serves but to show 
us the artifices and deceits of all around! How can it 
be compared with the virtue and integrity of those who, 
taught by nature alone, pass tlu’ougli life contented, 
happy, their honour unsullied, their minds uncontami¬ 
nated, their thoughts virtuous—ever striving to do good, 
shunning evil, and doing to otliers as they would be 
done by ? Were I by tliis long probation to acquire some 
of this vaunted knowledge, in what should I be wiser ? 
Knowledge of the world opens the eyes to the deceit 
and corruption of mankind; of men, senses but to show 
the human mind debased by tlie vilest passions; of 
manners, points out the exterior corruptions which 
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naturally result from the interior; of books, the most 1814. 
innocent, occasions disgust, when it is considered that mt. 23 . 
even that has been debased by the corruptions of 
many; and (knowledge) of languages serves but to sliow 
us in a still wider view what the knowledge of men and 
of manners teaches us. 

‘ What a result is obtained from our knowledge, and 
how much must the virtuous human mind be humiliated 
in considering its own powers, when at the same time 
tliey give him such a despicable view of his fellow 
creatures! Ah, B., I am not sure that I have acted 
Avisely in leaving a pure and certain enjoyment for such 
a jmrsuit. But enough of it; I will turn to more plea¬ 
sant recollections. I am so confident in you and the few 
friends I have in England, that I am quite sure it is not 
from any change of feeling, but from unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances, that I have not yet received any letters from 
you at Borne. 

‘ The observation of the dress in vai’ious countries 
shoAvs in a very perfect manner the variety and in¬ 
vention of the female mind. The dress of the men 
difl'ers also in difierent countries, but when compared 
Avith the changes in the habiliments of the women, it 
appears stationary. The general form is the same in 
England, France, Italy, and Germany, changed slightly 
by lesser alterations; but the women appear in every 
form that one can conceive. Sometimes the head 
undergoes a thousand changes, and sometimes the 
body; and, to the passing traveller, the change of 
place is shown first by the change of the women’s dress. 

The people (in Switzerland) are generally free, good- 
natured, and somewhat more hospitable than the 
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1814. French or Italians; but they are great cheats, and ex- 
ajt. 23. perience lessened extremely the opinion I had formed 
of them. 

‘ Tell me in your answer how Margaret goes on in 
her learning. I feel much interested in the Institution, 
and should much hke to know its probable issue. . . . 
I hope that if any change should occur in Albemarle 
Street, Mr. Newman would not forget my books: I 
prize them now more than ever. Give ray love again 
to your family and to mine. Adieu, dear Friend. 

‘ M. Faeaday.’ 


FABADAY TO lIlS ELDER SISTER. 


‘ Dear Sister,— 


‘ Romo: December 21,1814. 


‘ When I think of you, the first image that forms in 
my mind is tliat of what I left you. Things appear 
unchanged, and the same now they were a twelve- 
month ago—Mr. G. is working before the screen, 
you behind it, and Sarah is taking her first steps. ’Tis 
true I can fancy changes, and do fancy them ; but it is 
a thousand to one that I fancy them true, and these 
fancies chase one another about until the whole be¬ 
comes confused and rubbed out, and the first and 
last strong and dear impression remains undisturbed 
and uninjured, not to be removed by the imagination, 
but by facts. ■. 

‘ Saturday, December 24th.—Hail to the season! May 
it bring every blessing down upon you; may it fill your 
hearts with gladness and your minds with contentment; 
may it come smiling as the morn which ushers in the 
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glorious light of a summer’s *day, and may it never 1814. 
return to see you in sorrow and trouble! My heart ^ 
expands to the idea that Christmas is come, for I know 
that my friends, in the midst of their pleasures, will 
lliink of me. Amongst you, Friendship will celebrate 
it—here ’tis Eeligion. You will have sincerity amongst 
you, and we hypocrisy. This is a season in which 
modern Kpme shows forth her spirit; her churches (in 
number innumerable) are filled with the crowd, who in 
the same hour fill tlie streets with licentiousness and 
riot. For the hist week no balls have been allowed, 
and no theatres or places of amusement were or are 
yet opened. To-night the religious rites begin at 
Santa Maria Maggiore (a beautiful church) in honour 
of the Virgin; and the child Jesus will be represented 
in a beautiful cradle richly decked with jewels and 
gold. Masses will be performed at this church all 
night; and to-morrow all the other churches will be 
open—St. Peter’s amongst the rest. After to-morrow, 
the Pope loses his power for a week or more, and the 
Carnival begins; and this Carnival raises all my ex¬ 
pectations, for the accounts I have heard of it make it a 
scene of confusion and folly. Professed fools (deserv¬ 
ing of the title) parade the streets, and hold fearful 
combats armed with, sugar-plums. EcUgious clowns 
and every other kind of character fill the streets, and 
the whole world goes in masks. The theatres are 
opened. Puppet-shows shine in every comer, and 
the Italian character blazes in its full vigour. Such 
are the scenes with which I am surrounded; but I draw 
from them to contemplate those I fancy passing at 
home, in which I hope to join again, and which to me 
will recur with tenfold pleasure. 
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1814. ‘ But, dear Sister, thotigh this frivolous spirit occu¬ 

lt. as, pies the whole mind of a modem Eoman, and debases 
that empire which once stood like a Colossus over the 
whole world, yet stiU this city, the seat of that empire, 
draws forth involuntary awe and respect. 

‘ How often I have wished that Mr. D. could see 
what I saw, that he could wander with me over the 
mighty wilderness of ruins the Colosseum presents— 
sometimes mounting, sometimes descending; walking in 
the steps of the ancient Bomans, and leaning against 
the walls which resounded with their voices. Again, 
the undent baths, each rich as palaces and large as 
towns; here their paintings are to be seen in their 
original station, the marble which they had worked, 
and the walls which they had formed. Again, the 
columns of Titus and Antoninus, or rather of Marcus 
Aurelius, enormous in size, covered with beautiful 
sculptures, and formed of marble. 

‘ Again, a thousand other objects, as tombs, temples, 
statues, pyramids, pillars, roads, &c., which continually 
fill the eye of a stranger. D. would be delighted with 
them, and his art and skill would enable him to bring 
faithful ideas of them home. 

• • • • • 

* God bless the little one, and you all together. I shall 
never feel quite happy till I get amongst you again. I 
have a thousand thir^ to say, but I do not know which 
to say first; and if I followed my mind I should never 
get to an end. 

• • • « • • * 

‘ Adieu, dear Sister, for a time; and believe me to be, 
ever and unalterably, your loving, and I hope beloved, 
brother, ‘ M. Faraday.’ 
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FARADAY TO HIS YOUNGER SISTER. 

<Borne: December 20,1814. 

‘ Dear Margaret,—am veiy happy to hear that you 
got my letter, and I am as happy to say that I have 
received yours. I had the last yesterday, and to-day 
I write you an answer, I am greatly obliged to 
you for the information you give me, and for the kind 
interest you take in my health and welfare. Give 
my love with a kiss to mother the first thing you do 
on reading the letter, and tell her how much I think 
on her and you. I received a letter from Mr. A. late, 
who told me in it that you had spent a day in his 
house, and he thought that you were very well pleased 
with it; and when you go to Mr. B.’s again, you 
must return humble thanks for me, and say how much 
I am honoured by his remembrance. I hope that 
all your friends are well, and I suppose that your 
correspondence is now very important. I am glad to 
hear that my niece E. is in favour with you, but you 
(piite forgot to give me any news of S. I suppose 
thoughts of the first had put the last out of your head, 
which head, I fancy, has gained with these little rela¬ 
tions a great deal of importance, 

‘I am also pleased to hear that you go to school,and 
I hope that you have enough to do there. Your 
writing is not improved quite so much in one year as 
I expected it would be when I left home; but, however, 
it is pretty well Your I’s are’ most in fault. You 
must make them thus, S. S. S. S. with smaller heads. 
My questions about Eome and Naples I did not 
expect you could answer, but I wished you to look 
into some book at school, or at Mr. Eiebau’s or else- 
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1814. where, and give me the answers from them, at the 
^StTssT same time fixing them in your memory. I gave them 
to you as lessons, and I still hope you will learn them. 
I hope that you do not neglect your ciphering and 
figures; they are almost as necessary as writing, and 
ought to be learned even in preference to French. 
Of this last you say nothing, but I suppose you still 
work at it. I will tell you my way of learning the 
words. When in my grammar or in other books I 
meet with a word (and that happens often enough) 
that I do not know, I first write it down on a fair 
sheet of paper, and then look in- my dictionary for 
its meaning ; and having found it, I put it down also, 
but on another part of the same sheet. This I do 
with every word I do not know very well, and my 
sheet of paper becomes a list of them, mixed and 
mingled together in the greatest confusion—English with 
French, and one word with another. This is generally 
a morning’s work. In the evening I take my list of 
words and my dictionary, and beginning at the top, I 
go regularly down to the bottom. On reading the 
words I endeavour to learn their pronunciation, and if 
I cannot remember the meaning in the other language, 
I look in the dictionary, and having foun^. it, en¬ 
deavour to fix it in my memory, and then go to the 
next word. I thus go over the list repeatedly, and on 
coming to a word which I have by previous readings 
learned, I draw a line over it; and thus my list grows 
little every evening, sgid increases in the morning, and 
I continually learn new and the most useful words 
from it. If you learn French and piursue this plan at 
home, you will improve in it very quickly. I must 
now, dear M., put an end to my letter. I have written 
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to E., lately, and shall write to him again soon, tell 1815. 
hifn. I wish him every happiness. Give my warmest .Et. 28 . 
love, with your own, to mother (and say I wrote about 
a month ago, by favour, to her), and to E. and B. and 
Mr. G., and the little ones, and all your friends. Write 
again, at an opportunity, to your affectionate brother, 

‘ M. Fabadat.’ 

Wednesday, 11/A.—I have done nothing to-day but 
search for books which I cannot find—an employ¬ 
ment which, though not successful, yet pleased me, as it 
took me into booksellers’ shops. 

Tuesday, 24/A.—^The Carnival has been the constant 
subject of conversation for several weeks, not only of 
strangers, but of the Eomans themselves. Willing to 
give importance to their city and its diversions, they 
tell us what it had been and what we might expect 
to see ; and from what they said, and fi'om their evi¬ 
dent anxiety for its arrival and their preparations for 
it, I confess I expected a great deaL ’Tis a season in 
which the poorest beggar will enjoy himself, even though 
he strip his hole of everything it contains; and when 
the whole population of a city like Eome joins together 
for the ^me end, one may be allowed to expect that 
the end will be wcU attained, and especially when it is 
pleasure. 

To-day is the first day of the Carnival, which is com¬ 
menced by the long-talked-of races. I felt very anxious 
to see these races, for the singularity of the place, added 
to my having heard of them in England, raised expecta¬ 
tion very high. But, as is generally the case with high ex¬ 
pectations, mine were disappointed. Aboift four o’clock 
I walked to the Corso, and found it very promising. 

TOL. I. . N 
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1815. It was lined on both sides with an immense number of 
Mt. 28 . people, some sitting on the scaffolds, and some standing 
about. Guards were placed on each side, at the edge 
of the foot pavement (or that which represented it), and 
the middle of the street was occupied by carriages and 
people that were passing up and down it (being the com¬ 
mon Corso of Italy). Seeing that there was yet plenty 
of time, I walked up to the Piazza del Popolo, where 
the Corao begins, and from whence the horses were to 
start. There I paid my five baiocchi, and took my seat 
on a scaffold fixed under the obelisk, and which com¬ 
manded a view of the whole length of the Corso; and I 
amused myself for a short time in observing the prepa¬ 
rations, which were certainly worthy of a much better 

thing.The Corso had been lengthened by two 

rows of booths into the middle of the place, and was 
terminated by the scaffold on which I stood. Just 
before the scaffold several strong posts were fixed up 
on each side of the ground, and a very thick rope 
stretched across at breast high. The booths at each side 
were filled with persons of consequence, and the whole 
place was covered with carriages, the owners of which 
wished to peep, but could not, imless they chose to herd 
with the multitude. At a quarter past four two pint 
pots were fired off, and on a repetition of the signal in 
about five minutes, the carriages all turned out of the 
Corso by the nearest side streets, and the pedestrians 
only remained in it.. The guards now took their sta¬ 
tions in a more orderly way; a troop of horse rode 
gaily to the end of the Corso, but soon returned.to the 
commencement at full speed, and then no person was 
allowed to b* in the open space between the guards. 

The horses, five in number, were now brought out by 
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the master and his men, who were gaudily draped on 1815. 
this occasion ; and the horses themselves were not un- jet. as. 
decorated, though to them, as it often proves to us, 
their finery afterwards proved a pain. 

A very slight harness made of cord, &c. was put on 
them, to which were attached four tin plates, one on 
each fiank, and one on each shoulder. Over these were 
fixed four balls of lead, set with six or eight sharp spikes 
earh : they hung by a string or chain five or six inches 
long. Their heads were decorated with a plume of 
featliers of various colours. 

There was not much time to be spared when the 
horses came out; as soon as they saw the Corso and the 
people they were eager to set off. Six or eight men 
held each horse by his shoulders, his tail, his mane, &c. 

But with one horse these were not sufficient. He got 
over the starting rope and dragged the men with him, 
and the master cried out he could hold the horse no 
longer. The trumpet sounded, the rope dropped, and 
the animals were instantly at full speed. They took 
the middle of the Corso, and proceeded very ffirectly 
to the other end. The plates of tin soon flew off, and 
the spiked balls beating the sides of the animals, and 
the cries, of the people as they passed, were enough to 
frighten any English horse. They started veiy regularly, 
but one was soon six or eight yards before the others, and 
got in first. The mode of stopping them is by a doth 
stretched across the end of the Corso, at sight of which 
they generally stop of themselves 4 but lest they should 
run against it and bring it down, a second is fixed up 
a few yards behind the first. 

They profess to make the Corso opeti^or any per¬ 
son’s horse, but they are generally the property of one 

M 2 . 
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•ISIS, man, and trained up to the sport It is said that, 
^. 28 . some few years ago, an English horse ran with the 
others, but not knowing the customs of the country, he 
passed the barriers and ran out of Borne. In the time 
of the French government the prize was 300 francs for 
the first horse; but the thing which repays the mas¬ 
ter is the subscription of the people in general. He 
parades the street for two or three days before the 
races, with his horses mounted by riders carrying flags, 
&c., and he gets abundantly sufficient to remunerate 
him and to leave a pretty surplus besides. 

Sunday, 29th .—A mask ball takes place to-night, or, 
more correctly, it is to begin at one o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and end at six o’clock. 

FARADAY TO ABBOTT, 

‘ Borne: January 26,1816. 

‘ Dear B-, I begin this letter in a very cheerful 

state of mind, which enables me to see things with 
as correct an eye as it is possible for my weak judg¬ 
ment to do, unless, indeed, I see them too favour¬ 
ably; but, at all events, I hope you will not have 
occasion, in your answer to this letter, to repeat what 
you have said in your last. I have received both the 
letters which you have directed to me at Borne. I 
have too much to say at present to waste words in 
thanking you for them. You know how great their 
value is to me, and the return I can give that will be 
most welcome to you is to answer them. It happens 
fortunately indeed that the first is in part answered, 
and I am n#sure that I can say much more in return 
for it on this sheet of paper, or even on another, if I 
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happen to extend my blotting. It was my intention 1815. 
when I read it to give you some account of the various "W. 28. 
waterfalls I had seen, but now I have more important 
and fresher subjects to treat of, and shall reserve them 
for another time. By important I do not mean impor¬ 
tant in itself, but only with respect to the waterfalls, and 
you must understand the word in that sense. I cannot, 
however, refrain from saying how much I feel obliged 
to you for your information respecting the health of 
my mother and our family, and hope that you will 
always have the charity to continue such information as 
far as lies in your power. 

‘ Though it may appear somewhat consequential that 
I begin the letter witli my own aflairs, yet such is my 
intention at present. You*found me in the last squab¬ 
bling almost with all the world, and crying out against 
things which truly in themselves are excellent, and 
which indeed form the only distinction between man 
and beasts. I scarce know now what I said in that letter 
(for I have not time to take copies of them, as you- 
supposed), but I know I wrote it in a ruffled state of 
mind, which, by the bye, resulted from a mere trifle. 

Your thoughts on knowledge, which you gave me in 
return, are certainly much more correct than mine; 
that is to say, more correct than those I sent you; 
which indeed are not such as I before and since have 
adopted. But I did not mean to give them to you as 
any settled opinion. They ran from my pen as they 
were formed at that moment, whep the little passions of 
anger and resentment had hooded my eyes. 

‘ You tell me I am not happy, and you wish to share 
in my difficulties. I have nothing impertaut to tell 
you, or you should have known it long ago; but since 
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1 815. your friendship makes you feel for me, I will trouble 
tsis. 23. you with my trifling afiairs. The various passions and 
prejudices of mankind influence, in a greater or less 
degree, every judgment that men make, and cause 
them to swerve more or less from the fine love of 
rectitude and truth into the wide plain of error. 

‘ Errors thus generated exert their influence in pro¬ 
ducing still greater deviations, until at last, in many 
points, truth is overthrown by falsehood, and delusive 
opinions hold the places of just maxims and the dic¬ 
tates of nature. Nothing shows this truth more plainly 
than the erroneous estimation men make of the things, 
the circiunstances, and the situations of this world. 
Happiness is supposed to exist in that which cannot 
possibly give it. Pleasures are sought for where they 
are not to be found; perfection is looked for in the 
place from which it is most distant, and things truly 
valuable are thrown aside because their owner cannot 
estimate them. Many repine at a situation, others at 
•a name, and a vast multitude because they have neither 
the one nor the other. 

‘ I fancy I have cause to grumble, and yet I can 
scarcely tell why. If I approve of the system of 
etiquette and valuation formed by the world, I can 
make a thousand complaints ; but perhaps if I acted, 
influenced by the pure and unsullied dictates of com 
mon sense, I should have nothing to complain of, and 
therefore all I can do is to give you the circumstances. 

‘ When Sir Humphry Davy first made proposals to 
me to accompany him in the voyage, he told me that I 
should be occupied in assisting him in his experiments, 
in taking cart of the apparatus, and of his papers and 
books, and in writing, and other things of this kind; 
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and I, conceiving that such employment, with the op- 1815. 
portunities tliat travelling would present, would tend '"jkt. 23 .” 
greatly to instruct me in what I desired to know and 
in things useful in life, consented to go. Had this 
arrangement held, our party would have consisted of 
Sir Humphry and Lady Davy, the lady’s maid, Le 
Fontaine (Sir H.’s valet), and myself; but a few days 
before we came off, Le Fontaine, diverted from his inten¬ 
tion by the tears of his wife, refused to go, and thus 
a new arrangement was necessary. When Sir H. 
informed me of this circumstance, he expressed his 
sorrow at it, and said he had not time to find another to 
suit him (for Le Fontaine was from Flanders, and spoke 
a little Italian as weU as French), but that if I would 
put up with a few things ‘on the road, until he got to 
Paris, doing those things which could not be trusted to 
strangers or waiters, and which Le Fontaine would have 
done, he would there get a servant, which would leave 
me at liberty to fiU my proper station and that alone. I 
felt unwilling to proceed on this plan; but considering 
the advantages I should lose, and the short time I 
should be thus embarrassed, I agreed. At Paris he could 
find no servant to suit him, for he wished for one that 
spoke English, French, and a little German (I speaking 
no French at that time), and as all the English there 
(ourselves excepted) were prisoners, and none of the 
French servants talked English, our want remained 
unsupplied; but to ease me he took a lacquais de place, 
and living in an hotel, I had few things to do out of my 
agreement. It will be useless to relate our progress in 
the voyage as it relates to this affair more particularly. 

A thousand reasons which I have now forgot caused 
the pennanent addition of a servant to our family to 
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1815. be deferred from time to time, and we are at present 
28 . the same number as at first. Sir Humphry has at all 
times endeavoured to keep me from the performance 
of those things which did not form a part of my duty, 
and which might be disagreeable; and whenever we 
have been fixed, I have had one or more servants placed 
under me. We have at present, although in an hotel, 
two men servants; but as it is always necessary to hold 
a degree of subordination in a human family, and as a 
confidential servant is also necessary to the master, and, 
again, as I am the person in whom Sir Humphry trusts, 
it obliges me to take a more active share in this part of 
my present occupation than I wish to do; and in having 
to see after the expenses of the family, I have to see also 
after the servants, the table, and the accommodations. 

‘ 1 should have but little to complain of were I travel¬ 
ling with Sir Humphry alone, or were Lady Davy like 
him; but her temper makes it oftentimes go wrong 

with me, with herself, and with Sir H.. 

• • • • • • 

‘ Finally, Sir H. has no valet except myself; but having 
been in an humbler station, and not being corrupted by 
high life, he has very little occasion for a servant of 
that kind, and ’tis the name more than the thin^ which 
hurts. I enjoy my original employment in its full 
extent, and find few pleasures greater than doing so. 
Thus, dear B., I have answered your kind inquiries by 
a relation of my circumstances; things that were not 
of consequence enough to put in a letter before you 
asked for them. As things stand now, I may perhaps 
finish the voyage in my present company, though, with 
my present information, I should not hesitate to leave 
them in any part of die world, for I now know I could 
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get home as well without them as with them. At. aU 
events, when I return home, I fancy I shall return to 
my old profession of bookseller, for books still continue 
to please me more than anything else. I shall now, 
dear friend, turn the subject, or rather change it for 
Philosophy, and hope, in so doing, to give you pleasure 
in this letter. I say this more confidently because I in¬ 
tend to give you an account of a paper just finished by 
Sir Humphry, of which one copy has already been sent 
by post, as a letter to the Eoyal Society, and all the expe¬ 
riments and demonstration of which I have witnessed. 

‘ When we were at Naples the Queen gave Sir H. a 
pot of colour which was dug up in tlieir presence. It 
contained a blue paint in powder. At Milan a gentle¬ 
man had some conversation with Sir H., and gave him 
some pieces of blue glass from Adrian’s villa at Eome; 
and since we have been here this time, the opportunity 
alTorded, and the former hints, have induced Sir H. to* 
undertake an examination of the ancient Grecian and 
Roman colours, with an intent to identify them, and to 
imitate such as were known. I ^all give you a very 
brief account of this paper, putting down results, dis¬ 
coveries, and such parts as I think will be most interest¬ 
ing to you. 

‘ I am ashamed, dear B., to send you this imperfect 
account of so valuable a paper, but I trust that my 
willingness to give you news will plead my excuse. I 
hope you will soon read a copy nf the paper at large, 
and have no doubt you will perceive on every page the 
inquiring spirit of the author. 

‘ I must not forget the proof you have given me of 


1815. 

Mr, 23. 
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. yoyr feelings, truly of friendship, in the dilemma, and 

Mx 28.. I am extremely sorry that I should in any way have 
occasioned you embarrassment. I am indebted much 
to you for your care in concealing such things as you 
supposed I intended for you alone. They were written 
for you alone; but, at the same time, I did not wish 
that my mother should remain ignorant of them. I 
have no secrets from her, and it was the insignificance 
alone that made me quiet on the subject. I would 
rather my mother should see or hear the first sheet of 
this paper than otherwise, for where the causes arc 
open, the conduct can be better judged of. With this 
part you can do as you please; but there is as yet little 
in it can interest her, and I do not know that I shall 
add much more. 

‘ I must, however, tell you that wo are in the midst 
of the Carnival, a scene of great mirth and jollity 
•amongst the Eomans. 

• • • . 

‘ I went this morning to a masquerade ball, between, 
two and five o’clock, and found it excellent. 

‘ Now for nows !! I We shall part in a few weeks 
(pray write quickly) for Naples, and from thence proceed 
immediately to Sicily. Afterwards our road is doubt¬ 
ful ; but this much I kuow, tliEt application is made for 
pas.sports to travel in the Turkish Empire, and to reside 
in Constantinople; that it is Sir Humphry’s intention 
to be amongst the Greek Islands in March, and at Athens 
early in the spring. Thus you see, B., a great extension 
is made to our voyage—an extension which, though it 
promises much novelty and pleasure, yet I fear will 
sadly interrupt our correspondence. Have the goodness, 
therefore, to write quickly, and tell all my friends that 
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you can to do the same, or I shall not get the letters. 1815. 
I shall make a point of writing to you as long and as 
late as I can. 

‘ I will not pretend to know whether it is time to 
leave off or not, but I think it is impossible for you to 
get through this letter of twelve pages in less than 
three or four readings. How it has got to such a 
length I know not, for I have as yet read no part of it 
over; and even now I find I could write you a long 
letter, were this and the subjects of it annihilated; but I 
must cut it short. Pray remember me with the strongest 
affection to my mother and friends, and to your family. 

(Excuse the repetition.) 

• ••••• 

‘ Adieu, dear friend. With you I have no ceremony; 
the warmest wishes that Mendship can dictate are 
formed for you by, 

‘ M. Faraday. 

‘ Le donne Italiane sono sfacciate, pigrissime e spor- 
chissiine. Come dunque volete fare una comparazione fra 
loro e r Inglese ? Addio, caro amico 1 ’ 

Monday, 30<A.—^Went in a domino to the mask ball 
this morning, and was much amused, though there were 
but few people, and the greater number were in their 
common day-dress. The theatre in which it was held 
was a very fine one, large and in excellent condition, and 
extremely well lighted. A vast aumber of chandeliers 
were suspended from aU parts of the roof and filled 
with wax-candles, and every box was also lighted up. 

The stage and the pit were thrown together by a flight 
of steps. The pit was given for waltzing and the stage 
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1815. for cotillon and country dances, and two good bands of 
'‘STasT music were employed in the theatre. Other rooms in 
the wings were thrown open, some for dancing and 
some for refreshments. The three lower tiers of boxes 
were shut, but the rest were open to the maskers and 
the people in the house. A guard of soldiers was 
placed in the house to preserve order, and a gentleman 
in black with a cocked hat sat in the centre box and 
overlooked the whole. He appeared to enjoy the scene 
very slightly, and was, I suppose, there as fulfilling a 
duty in looking over the whims of the place. 

In the afternoon there was much masking in the 
Corso, and the sugar-plums, which were only seen in the 
sellers’ baskets on the first evening, were now flpng in the 
air. These confetd, as they are called, are merely plaster 
or old mortar broken into small pieces and dropped 
in a mixture of whiting; 6ut the men take care to sell 
them dear, though the price generally depends upon 
the eagerness of the purchaser at any moment to have 
them. With these the battles are carried on between 
mask and mask or between carriage and carriage. 
None but masks are allowed to throw, though this rule 
is transgressed from every window. The most dreadful 
contests are carried on between the carriages ^s they 
pass each other, and I found the English were much 
more eager af this sport than the Bomans. I know 
an English window from which eight crowns’ worth of 
confetti were thrown this afternoon. 

In my way to the Academy Lanesi I made a great 
blunder—^I mistook a bmrial for part of the mas¬ 
querade ! I! But from the habit of the priests and 
mourners who attended it, it might be thought the mis¬ 
take was theirs who put religion in those things, rather 
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than mine who took it for masking. Their sackcloth 1815. 
coats, very similar to what the masked clowns and ~Mt. n. 
Punchinellos wear; their enonnous knotted cords tied 
round their waists; their sandals, and their caps, like a 
brewer’s straining-bag, with two little holes for the eyes, 
were as complete a mask as it is possible to make; and 
it was not till by chance I saw the body that I thought 
it was a serious aflair. 

Wednesday, February Is#.—Experiments at liome all 
day on a new solid compound of iodine and oxygen, 
which Sir Ilumphry discovered on Monday. It is 
formed by the action of euchlorine on iodine, which 
produces at the same time the compound of iodine and 
chlorine, and of iodine and oxygen. Its properties are 
many and curious, and it has enabled Sir H. to demon¬ 
strate (abroad) the truth of his ideas respecting iodine 
and its various compoimds and combinations. 

Monday, Qth .—^Went to this morning’s masked ball in 
a domino, and found it very full; as no one knew me, 
at least for some hours, I amused myself a good deal 
with such as I was acquainted with. I stopped there 
till daylight, and then came home. 

Tuesday, 1th. —^To-day is the last of the Carnival, and 
all Ilopje swarmed with masks: they were in every 
corner, just as you find the fleas there, and the quantity 
of confetti thrown away was astonishing. A race of nine 
horses cleared the Corso for a short time; but as if 
really to give a long adieu to the season, the carriages 
and masks entered again. Thay were, however, re¬ 
strained from paying the last ceremonies to their de¬ 
parting pleasures, for the Pope would not allow of 
what had always taken place till this year. It had 
been the custom of the masks to promenade, on this 
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1815. the last day, with lighted tapers in their hands, crying 
Xt. 23. out Mor^ h Camivale ; but now that the Pope himself 
was at Home, he would not allow of such a mockery 
of their burial service, which they wish to have con¬ 
sidered as something serious. 

To-night’s ball was the last of the profane pleasures 
the season allowed them, and indeed it was well en¬ 
joyed. I found all Eome there, and all the English 
besides. It was too full for dancing, and the amuse¬ 
ment was principally the jokes of those that were 
not known to those whom they knew. I was in a 
nightgown and nightcap, and had a lady with me 
whom I had not seen till that night, but who knew all 
my acquaintances; and between us we puzzled them 
mightily, and we both came away well entertained. 

TO MH. n. ABBOTT. 

‘ Home: January 12,1816. Received February 5. 

‘Dear Friend,—I hasten to make use of another 
opportunity, which the kindness of Sir Humphry Davy 
offers to me, to pay you a letter which I have long 
but unwillingly owed you. . 

• • • • • • . • 

‘ Eome is^far more amusing, pleasant, and interesting 
now than it was the last time we were here. We have 
now swarms of English about us, who keep this part of 
the world constantly in motion. The season is more 
interesting, the weather is very mild and fine, and 
the Carnival approaches; added to which, time has 
added a little more to my stock of Italian, and I find 
myself more capable of searching out and inquiring 
for things and information. 
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‘ It happened, about three weeks ago, that a senator 
was elected; and upon the addition of a member to that 
august body, the Senate of Eome, it was said that fine 
doings would take place. A procession was promised to 
please the mob, and give them a high opinion of their 
new director; but as the weather happened to be bad 
on tlie day fixed, it was very unceremoniously put olF 
as a thing of little importance. Now this opmion of 
it may be very correct, for I should think 'twas of no 
importance at all, but for such an arrangement to be 
altered, which had been made by the govenimciit, 
tended to give very light ideas of the government 
itself. The procession, however, took place on the first 
day of the year, when the weather was beautiful, and 
the town shone forth in great splendour. In the 
inorning, preparations were made % spreading mould 
along those streets through which the procession was 
likely to pass in its way from Monte Cavallo, tlic Pope’s 
palace, to the Campidoglio, or Capitol, where the senate 
house stands. About twelve o’clock, the fronts of the 
houses in those streets were highly decorated by 
tapestry and hangings suspended from the windows, 
many pieces of which had moved from the floors, 
and mapy from the beds. About three o’clock, the 
procession moved, and made a pretty sight enough, but 
certainly not what I expected for a Eoman senator : it 
was clean and in good order, but short, and neither 
the Pope nor the cardinals were there. 

• • • • 1 • • 

‘ Yours ever and sincerely, 

‘ M. Faeadav.’ 


1815. 
A!t. 23. 


Saturday, 11<A.—Experiments at home on the new 
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1815. compound of oxygen and chlorine which Sir Hum- 
iEr. 23. phry discovered a few days ago. It is a gas of a very 
bright greenish colour, which detonates into chlorine 
and oxygen by a heat a little above that of boiling 
water. It was detonated in a comparative experiment 
against chlorine. One volume increased to nearly 1.^ 
in botli experiments; but the products of the decom¬ 
posed new gas contained 1 of oxygen and ^ of 
chlorine, and the products of the detonated euchlorine 
were 1 of chlorine and 4 of oxygen. A small piece of 
phosphorus introduced into it caused a spontaneous 
detonation. A solution of it, by its action on solution 
of the alkalies, gradually formed hyperoxymuriates, &c. 

FARADAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

' Home: February 13,1816. 

‘ My dear Mother,— .... I wrote lately to B., and 
put the letter in the post: I do not know when he will 
get it, or whether he will get it at all; but if he docs, he 
will tell you that we are going to Greece and Turkey 
immediately. I thought we were going there, but at 
present things seem a little more unsettled. We go 
shortly to Naples, and, if we can, from Naples to Sicily; 
afterwards I know not what road we shall take: perhaps 
we shall go immediately by water to the Archipelago or 
Grecian Islands, or perhaps we may return, up Italy 
again, across the Alps, see Germany, and then pass, by 
Carynthia, Illyria, and Dalmatia, into Turkey. Things 
being in this state, I can say nothing more particular 
about the road at present, though I can tell you to a 
moral certainty that we are to see Constantinople. 

‘ The mention of these places calls England to my 
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mind, now farther from me than any of them; and 1815. 
much as I wish to see these places, yet the idea of Eng- "[feTiiT 
land fills my mind, and leaves no room for thoughts of 
other nations : ’tis still the name which closes the list, 
and ’twill ever be the place I am desirous of seeing 
last and longest. Our travels are amusing and in¬ 
structive, and give great pleasure; but they would bo 
dull and melancholy indeed if the hope of returning to 
England did not accompany us in them. But, however, 
dear Mother, circumstances may divide us for a time, 
and however immense the distance may be between us, 
whatever our respective states may be, yet never shall I 
refrain from using my utmost exertions to remind you 
of me. At that distance to which we may go, I shall 
despair of hearing from you; but, if it is possible, my 
letters shall find you out, and I trust you will never be 
tired of them. 

• • • • • • 

‘ Give my kindest love to-and-, and my re¬ 

membrances to all who ask you of me. And believe me, 
dear Mother, ever your most sincere and affectionate 
son, ‘ M. Faraday.’ 

FARADAY TO HUXTABLE. 

‘Home: February 13,1816. 

‘ Dear Huxtable,— .... As for me, like a poor 
unmanned, unguided skiflf, I pass over the world as the 
various and evcr-diai^ing winds «aay blow me; for a 
few weeks I am here, for a few months there, and 
sometimes I am I know not where, and at other times 
I know as little where I shall be. The change of place 
has, however, thrown me into many curious places and 

VOL. I. . 0 
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1815 on many interesting things; and I have not failed to 
notice, as far as laid in my power, such things as struck 
me for their importance or singularity. You will sup¬ 
pose that Sir H. Davy has made his route as scientific 
as possible, and you must know that he has not been 
idle in experimental chemistry; and, still further, his 
example did great things in ut^ng the Parisian che¬ 
mists to exertion. Since Sir H. has left England, he has 
made a great addition to chemistry in his researches on 
the nature of iodine. He first showed that it was a 
simple body. He combined it with chlorine and hy¬ 
drogen, and latterly with oxygen, and thus has added 
three acids of a new species to the science. He com¬ 
bined it with the metals, and found a class of salts 
analogous to the hyperoxymuriates. He still further 
combined these substances, and investigated their curious 
and singular properties. 

‘ The combination of iodine with oxygen is a late dis- 
awery, and the paper has not yet perhaps reached the 
Iloyal Society. This substance has many singular proper¬ 
ties. It combines both with acids and alkalies, forming 
with acids crystalline acid bodies; and with the alkaline 
metids oxyiodes, analogous to the hyperoxymm-iates. 
It is decomposed, by a heat about that of boiling.oil, into 
oxygen and iodine, and leaves no residuum. It con¬ 
firms all Sir H.’s former opinions and statements, and 
shows the inaccuracy of the labours of the French 
chemists on the same subjects. 

‘ Sir Humphry also sent a long paper lately to the 
Iloyal Society on the ancient Greek and Eoman co¬ 
lours, which will be worth your reading when it is 
printed; but if you please, for present satisfaction, Mr. 
13. Abbott can and will, I have no doubt, with pleasure 
read you a short account of it. . 
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‘ Sir H. is now working on the old subject of chlo¬ 
rine, and, as is the practice with him, goes on discover¬ 
ing. Here, however, I am not at liberty to say much, 
but you may know that he has combined chlorine and 
oxygen in proportions differing from those of euchlo- 
rine. The new substance is a very beautiful yellow- 
green-coloured gas, much deeper than euchlorine. 
It explodes when heated with a sharp report, and 1 
volume gives 1 of oxygen and ^ chlorine nearly; 
whereas 1 of euchlorine gives 1 of chlorine and ^ of 
oxygen: so that the new gas contains four times as 
much oxygen to the same volume of chlorine that 
euchlorine does. 

‘ I beg to be excused for thus intruding subjects 
wliich, perhaps, now have no charm for you, for 
your time, I suppose, is filled with medicine; but I hope 
you will attribute it to my wish to give a little value 
at least to my letter; and in whatever way you may 
receive it, I will still maintain that Sir H.’s discoveries 
are valuable. But I find my time runs short, though 
my subjects are not yet exliausted. 

• ••••» 

‘ I present, with the certainty of their being accepted, 
the best wishes of yours, ever sincerely, 

‘M. Faraday.’ 


FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

• ‘ : February 23,1816. 

‘ Dear B-, In a letter of above twelve pages 

I gave answers to your question respecting my situa¬ 
tion. It was a subject not worth talking about, but 
I consider your inquiries as so many proofe of your 

• o 2 . 


1815. 
Air. 23. 
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kindness and the interest you take in my welfare, 
jEt. 28. and I thought the most agreeable thanks I could make 
you would be to answer them. • The same letter also 
contained a short account of a paper written by Sir 
Humphry Davy on ancient colours, and some other 
miscellaneous matters. 

‘ I am quite ashamed of dwelling so often on my 
own affairs, but as I know you wish it, I shall briefly 
inform you of my situation. I do not mean to employ 
much of this sheet of paper on the subject, but refer 
you to the before-mentioned long letter for clear in¬ 
formation. It happened, a few days before we left 
England, that Sir H.’s valet declined going with him, 
and in the short space of time allowed by circumstances 
another could not be got. Sir H. told me he was very 
sorry, but that, if I would do such things as were ab- 
.solutely necessary for him until he got to Paris, ho 
should there get another. I murmured, but agreed. At 
Paris he could not get one. No Englishmen were 
there, and no Frenchman fit for the place could talk 
English to me. At Lyons he could not get one; at 
Montpellier he could not get one; nor at Genoa, nor 
at Florence, nor at Home, nor in all Italy; and I believe 
at hist he did not wish to get one : and we are just 
the same now as we were when we left England. This 
of course throws things into my duty which it was 
not my agreement, and is not my wish, to perform, 
but which are, if I remain with Sir H., unavoidable. 
These, it is true, arc very few; for having been accus¬ 
tomed in early years to do for himself, he continues to 
do so at present, and he leaves very little for a valet to 
perform; and as he knows tliat it is not pleasing to me, 
and that I do not consider myself as obliged to do them. 
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he is always as careful as possible to keep those things 1815 . 
from me which he knows would be disagreeable. But .asi. 
Lady Davy is of another humour. She likes to show 
her authority, and at first I found her extremely 
earnest in mortifying me. This occasioned quarrels 
between us, at each of which I gained ground, and 
she lost it; for the frequency made me care nothing 
about them, and weakened her authority, and after each 
she behaved in a milder manner. Sir H. has also 
taken care to get servants of the country, ycleped 
lacquais de place, to do everything she can want, and 
now I am somewhat comfortable; indeed, at this 
moment I am perfectly at liberty, for Sir H. has gone 
to Naples to search for a house or lodging to which we 
may follow him, and I have nothing to do but see 
Home, write my journal, and learn Italian. 

‘ But I will leave such an unprofitable subject, and 
tell you what I know of our intended route. For the 
last few weeks it has been very undecided, and at this 
moment there is no knowing which way we shall turn. 

Sir H. intended to see Greece and Turkey this summer, 
and arrangements were half made for the voyage; but 
ho has just learned that a quarantine must be per¬ 
formed on the road there, and to this he has an utter 
aversion, and that alone will perhaps break up the 
journey. 

• ••••• 

‘ Since the long letter I wrote you, Sir H. has 
written two short papers for the Eoyal Society—^the 
first on a new solid compound of iodine and ojgrgen, 
and the second a new gaseous compound of chlorine 
and oxygen, which contains four times as much oxygen 
as euchlorine. 
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1816. ‘ The discovery of these bodies contradicts many parts 

abt. 28. of Gay-Liissac’s paper on iodine, which has been very 
much vaunted in these parts. The French chemists 
were not aware of the importance of the subject until it 
was shown to them, and now they are in haste to reap 
all the honours attached to it; but their haste opposes 
their aim. They reason theoretically, without demon¬ 
strating experimentally, and errors are the result. 

‘ I intended at first to give you some account of 
waterfalls in the sheet, but I fancy only the name will 
be seen, for (not I, but) the bearer of this letter has no 
more time to allow me. 

• •••*• 

‘ I am, my dear Friend, yours ever and faithfully, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Friday, March Zrd .—^Left Tondi; the first two stages 
rotle a saddle-horse. Now, though I am no rider, yet 
the circumstance must not be attributed to me alone that 
the horse and I were twice heels over head, but rather 
it is a wonder that it did not happen oftener in nine 
miles. A tailor would have said that the horse was 
religious, and that it only did as other Italians do when 
they grow old and feeble; but that did not satisfy me, 
and I would rather have had a beast that would have 
gone on orderly upon his legs. 

Tuesday, March Tth .—heard for news that Bona¬ 
parte was again at liberty. Being no politician, I did 
not trouble myself much about it, though I suppose it 
will have a strong influence on the afiairs of Europe. 

Thursday, 1C<A.—I intended this morning to dedi¬ 
cate this day to Pompeii, but on Sir Humphry’s asking 
me whether I would go with him to Monte Somma, I 
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changed my mind. We left Naples about 10.30, and 1815. 
took the usual road to Eesina. The weather was clear, jet. as. 
the atmosphere heavy, the wind fair for ascending 
Vesuvius, which rose before us as the gates of another 
world, and was still marked by yesterday’s fall of snow. 

At Resina we bought bread and oranges, and then began 
the ascent. After an hour spent amongst the vineyard.s 
we came upon the plain of lava, and crossed on towards 
Monte Somma. Here the guide pointed out some par¬ 
ticular stream of this matter. We crossed the lava 
of 1814. Its surface was very rough and craggy, as if 
it had issued out in a state of imperfect fusion and 
almost ready to become solid at the moment, yet it was 
not more than eleven or twelve inches thick. The old 
lava (17..?) had a very different appearance. It had 
been, if not more fusible, more fluid, and had flowed 
flatter and smootlier. It was even thinner than the 
former. 

We now began to ascend the hill of the Hermitage, 
and here the guide pointed out cinders or ashes of the 
same kind, and of the same shower, that overwhelmed 
I’omjjeii; and it is of these, and of volcanic products 
more ancient, which Sir Humphry gave to a period 
of time long before Pliny, that this hill is formed. We 
made no stop at the Hermitage, except to view the plain 
which we had just left below us, and to note the direc¬ 
tions of the currents. Here the guide again reverted 
to the old lava of 17.. ? and related in what manner 
it was approaching to Naples, itself, and the rapid 
advances it made every hour, insomuch that it had 
soon passed many other streams of lava, and begun to 
menace the city, when good St. Januarius went to it, and 
standing before it with a crucifix in his hand, he raised 
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. it in front of the burning river, and bade it stop, which 
■ Sir . 28. it immediately did, and became firmly fixed in the 
same place. It is not always, however, that the image 
or saint possesses such virtue or faith, and then curious 
conte.sts arise between the people and their inefiectual 
protector, and even the Virgin Mary has been so much 
abused as to have phlegm thrown in her face. 

After a little further progress I left Sir Humphry, for 
he intended to see Monte Somma only, and I wished to 
ascend the cone of Vesuvius. I therefore continued ray 
way alone along the lake of lava, and soon gained the 
foot of the cone, where I found several asses and eight 
men who belonged to a company then up the mountain. 
On hearing that the state of things was altered above, 
and was no longer as when I saw it before, I took a 
guide with me and began to climb. After a little while 
I saw the company above me just coming over the edge 
of the hill, and it was at this moment I gained a correct 
idea of the size of this ash hill. From the uniformity 
of its figure and inclination, the eye is deceived, and 
thinks it much smaller than it really is; but when I saw 
some moving spots at the summit, and, by the guide’s 
assisUmcc, distinguished^them to be men, I wiis aware 
in some measure of the immense space between them and 
me. We continued to ascend regularly, except at inter¬ 
vals when we turned round to enjoy the fine view from 
this elevated spot. The company now approadied us, 
sending down a shower of stones before them. The 
ascending and descending path is different, so that no 
one is in danger from a blow, except such as are first of 
the descending corps, but in them inattention would be 
dangerous. In thirty minutes we gained the edge of the 
crater, and got on flatter, i.e. loss inclined ground, for as 
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to smoothness, it was much rougher than the hill. The 181 S. 
fatigue of the ascent in a hot sunshine had made me very . Xit. 23 . 
thirsty. With pleasure I ate with my hand some of the 
still unmelted snow on the mountain. 

This uneven surface presents many spots where the 
vapours and smoke issue out, sometimes even from the 
centre of rocks of lava; they rise dense and heavy, and 
appear to be sulphurous and carbonic acids, with water, 
in a state of vapour. Their effects upon the lava were 
to bleach it, making it of a fine white or yellow colour, 
and in many spots they deposit muriate of iron and mu¬ 
riate of ammonia. The ground is very wet in many 
places from the melting of the snow and the condensa¬ 
tion of the vapoxus that rose from the interior, and the 
guide, from that circumstance, promised me a fine view 
of the crater. After about ten minutes’ further progress 
wc came to an elevated mass of lava, and from thence saw 
the crater about sixty yards in advance ; but here we 
stopped awhile to see it at this distance. The scene 
was grand in the extreme, and cannot be conceived "but 
from the seeing of it. The cloud of smoke rose very 
rapid and high in the atmosphere, and moved off in a 
side direction, so as to leave us without fear of being 
annoyed^ by it. The colouring of the place was very 
strange, though brilliant. The smoke at moments took 
various tinges from the sun on the part opposed to its 
rays, and the opposite side of columns possessed all the 
sombre black and waving red hues of that which might 
be supposed to issue from the abyss. The dark burnt 
ground was irregularly arrayed in many coloiurs of the 
greatest beauty, but they struck the eye as being un- 
naturaL The yellows were muriate of iron and lava, 
with various tints from its natural black colour to white, 
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181S. according to the time or the power with whicli tlie 
■ Mi, 23. sulphurous vapouTs had acted on it. The reds and 
greens were mixtures of the bleached lava with iron. 
No sulphur was present in a concrete form, and no smell 
of sulphur except from the vapours of the volcano. 
The general smell of the place was like chlorine. 

From the spot that we now occupied I heard the 
roar of the fire, and at moments felt the agitation and 
shakings of the mountain; but the guide, not satisfied 
with this, went forward, and we descended some rocks 
of lava and proceeded onwards towards the very edge 
of the crater, leaping from one point to another, being 
careful not to slip, not only to avoid the general in¬ 
conveniences of a fall, but the being burnt also, for at 
the bottom of a cavity the heat was in general very 
great. I had nearly, however, been down, for, whilst 
stepping, skipping, &c., the guide suddenly cried out 
to look, and I did so, though falling. I saw a large 
shower of redhot stones in the air, and felt the strong 
workings of the mountain; but ray care was now to 
get to the crater, and that was soon done. Here the 
scAjne surpassed everything. Before me was the crater, 
like a deep gulf, appearing bottomless from the smoke 
that rose from below. On the right hand this smoke 
ascended in enormous wreaths, rolling above us into 
all forms; on the left hand the crater was clear, except 
where the fire burst out from the side with violence, 
its product rising and increasing the volume of volatile 
matter already raised in the air. The ground was in 
continual motion, and tlie explosions were continual, 
but at times more powerful shocks and noises occurred; 
then might be seen rising high in the air numbers of 
redhot stones and pieces of lava, which at times came 
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SO near as to threaten us with a blow. The appearance 181.5. 
of the lava was at once sufficient to satbfy one of its ast. 23. 
pasty form. It rose in the air in lumps of various size, 
from 4 lb. to 25 lbs. or more. The form was irregular, 
but generally long, like splashes of thick mud; a piece 
would oftentimes split into two or more pieces in the 
air. They were redhot, and, when they feU down, 
continued glowing for five, ten, or fifteen minutes. They 
generally fell within the crater, though sometimes a 
piece would go far beyond its edge. It appeared as if 
splashed up by the agitation of a lake of lava beneath; 
but the smoke hid all below from sight. The smoke 
generally rose in a regular manner, and, though the 
noises, explosions, and trembling varied much, yet the 
cloud seemed to rise with the same strength and im¬ 
petuosity. I was there, however, during one explosion 
of very great force, when the ground shook as with a 
strong earthquake, and the shower of lava and of stones 
.ascended to a very great height, and at this moment 
the smoke increased much in quantity. The guide 
now said this place was not safe, from its exposed 
situation to the melted lava and to the smoke, and 
because it oftentimes happens that a portion of the edge 
of the crater is shaken down into the gulf below. We 
therefore retreated a little, and then sat down, listened, 
and looked. 

After a while we returned. This was rapid work, 
but required care, from the heat of the lava and the 
chance of a fall of some yards. ‘The descent of the 
cone is made over the softest part, that which is most 
equally spread with ashes and in the finest fonn. 

Every step is worth twenty of the ascending ones, and 
it took us four minutes and a half to return over a 
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1815. space which occupied in ascending thirty-five minutes of 
Mt. asl our time. At the Hermitage I found some acquaint¬ 
ance, but not Sir Humphry, and I therefore continued 
to descend, and got to Eesina in good time. 

I was very glad of this opportunity of ascending 
Vesuvius; for I had heard so many and such difierent 
accounts from persons who have lately been up it, that 
I thought it must be in a very changeable state, or, at 
least, that it had changed much since I saw it last. 
This it certainly has done, and by to-day’s walk I have 
gained a much clearer idea of a volcano than I before 
possessed. 

Monday, March 21st.—We left Naples this morning 
at five o’clock. The weather pleasant, but cool. Wo 
pressed forward the whole of the day, and fully em¬ 
ployed it in getting to Terracina. In passing Fandi 
wo were saluted by the Neapolitan troops, who were 
coming into the town from their recreation by the gate 
we wanted to go out at. Tlieir salutations were stares, 
hurras, hisses, groans, laughing and chattering, and all 
apparently for want of something to do. There wore 
a great number of them here, and the town was more 
than full with them, but for what purpose they are 
here is as yet unknown. 

Wednesday, 23r<i.—^Eome. The Eomans are now in 
much agitation respecting the motions of Murat, and 
made eager inquiries about his advance, &c., but they 
made no preparations to oppose him. The Pope goes 
to-day from this place, and the cardinals will all be off 
in two or three days more. No post-horses to be had. 

Thursday, 24t4.—^We wanted to go to-day, but find¬ 
ing that everybody else wanted to go too, and that no 
horses were to be had, we were obliged to delay a 
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little oiir departure. Everything, however, was packed 1815. 
up, and every means used to set us and our lu^age in M-Tn. 
motion. At last carriage-horses were hired at an 
immense expense to take us to Civith Castellana to¬ 
morrow. 

Wednesday, March 80/A. — Mantua is singularly 
twisted by fortifications and outworks, and labourers 
are now employed by hundreds to twist it still more by 
the same kind of arrangements. Indeed, everything 
is prepared, and everybody is preparing, for war. 

Mantua has on this side a very pretty and picturesque 
appearance, but this I fancy it owes in a great mea¬ 
sure to the magnificent background given to it by the 
Alps. We vrished to get through the town as soon as 
possible, but were destined to remain in it some Hours. 

We found some trouble in getting into it, and we 
found still more in getting out of it. The passport 
was asked for at the outer gate; it was taken into the 
bureau, examined, and registered. It was then, at the 
distance of twelve or fourteen yards, asked for at the. 
inner gate, examined and registered as before, and then 
sent by a soldier to the police office. In the mean¬ 
time we were permitted to proceed to the post-house, 
and there remained. After a while the soldier came 
back, and said Sir Humphry must go to the police- 
office to answer some questions. In about forty minutes 
Sir Humphry came back with the permission, but it 
was not good. It had been signed by the police only, 
and not by the commandant. It was to go back again, 
and I went with it. At the police-office I found them 
examining the passport, and I witnessed the several 
tedious operations of examination, registering, signing, 
and sealing. The passport then passed the ordeal of 
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1815. their hands, and then we got it re-signed or counter- 
ISTmT signed by the commandant. All was now valid, and 
we got the horses and considered oureelves in a state 
of motion, but we found it to be intermitting only, and 
not continual. At the gate of exit we were stopped, 
the passport examined, registered, &c., and the same 
done at another bureau about twelve yards in advance. 
During these examinations the traces of a wagon 
laden with hay broke just as it got on the drawbridge, 
and we had to wait until they pleased to mend them. 
At last we saw the outside of the town, having, much 
against our will, remained two hours and a half in it. 

Stuttgard, Friday, April 8th. —General Flahault, un 
Frau 9 ais, who came here to our hotel, was stopped, 
examined, and sent back to the frontier with a guard 
of gendarmes. lie came from Paris, and wished to 
go to Marie Louise at Vienna, but was, much to his 
disliking, disappointed. The peoide laughed much at 
him. 

PABADAT TO HIS MOTHER. 

* Bruxelles: April 16, 1815. 

‘ My very dear Mother,—It is with no small pleasure 
I write you my last letter from a foreign country, and 
I hope it will be with as much pleasure you ivill hear 
I am within three days of England. Nay more, before 
you read this letter I hope to tread on British ground, 
but I will not make too sure, lest I should be disap¬ 
pointed ; and the sudden change and apparently ter¬ 
mination of our travels is sufficient to remind me that 
it may change again. But, however, that is not at all 
probable, and I trust will not happen. 

‘ I am not acquainted with the reason of our sudden 
return; it is, however, sufficient for me that it has taken 
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place. We left Naples very hastily, perhaps because 1815. 
of the motion of the Neapolitan troops, and perhaps 23. 
for private reasons. We came rapidly to Home, we 
as rapidly left it. We ran up Italy, we crossed the 
Tyrol, wo stepped over Germany, we entered Holland, 
and we are now at Brussels, and talk of leaving it to¬ 
morrow for Ostend; at Ostend we embark, and at 
Deal we land on a spot of earth which I will never leave 
again. You may be sure we shall not creep from 
Deal to Ix)ndon, and I am sure I shall not creep to 

18 Weymouth Street; and then-but it is of no use. 

I liave a tliousand times endeavoured to fancy a meeting 
with you and my relations and friends, and I am sure 
I have as often failed: the reality must be a pleasure 
not to be imagined nor to be described. It is uncertain 
what day we shall get to London, and it is also un¬ 
certain where we shall put up at. I shall be thankful 
if you will make no inquiries after me anywhere, and 
especially in Portland Place, or of Mr. Brando. I do 
not wish to give occasion for any kind of comments 
whatever on me and mine. You may be sure that 
my first moments will be in your company. If you 
have oppcfftunities, tell some of my dearest friends, but 
do not toll everybody—that is, do not trouble yourself 
to do it. I am of no consequence except to a few, 
and there are but a few that are of consequence to mo, 
and there are some whom I should like to be the first 
to tell myself—^Mr. Eicbau for one. However, let A. 
know if you can. 

‘ I come home almost like the prodigal, for I shall 
want everything. 

• ••••• 

‘ I cannot find in my heart to say much here to B. 
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1815, and E., because I want to say it myself, and I feel that 
■®». 23. I am too glad to write it. My thoughts wander from 
one to another, my pen runs on by fits and starts, and 
I should put all in confusion. I do not know what to 
say, and yet cannot put an end to my letter. I would 
fain be talking to you, but 1 must cease. 

‘ Adieu till I see you, dearest Mother; and believe me 
ever your affectionate and dutiful son, 

‘ M. Fabaday. 

‘ ’Tis the shortest and (to me) the sweetest letter I 
ever wrote you.’ 

The feeling that bursts out in his letter to lus friend 
Abbott from Borne, and in this last letter to his mother 
from Brussels, contrasts most remarkably with the 
tone of his journal. Both are strikingly characteristic of 
Faraday—Ae journal, by the absence of every word of 
gossip, and by the keenness of his remarks on every¬ 
thing that came before him—the letters, by their kind¬ 
ness, which seems often too much to find utterance in 
words. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

F.ARUSB SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION AT THE DOTAL INSTITUTION— 

FinsT LECTUBES AT THE CITT PniLOSOFHICAL SOCIETT—FIRST 

PAPER IN TRE ‘QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE.’ 

On May 7, a fortnight after his return to England, 
Faraday was engaged at the Royal Institution as assis¬ 
tant in the laboratory and mineralogical collection, 
and superintendent of the apparatus, with a salary of 
thirty shillings a week. Apartments were also granted 
to him : but a month passed before he was put in posses¬ 
sion of them. Up to this time the love which Faraday 
had for knowledge, and his eamest.search for it, are to 
be seen in every letter he wrote and in everything that 
he did. This is the moving force which led to most of 
his actions, and occasionaUy it bursts out in words like 
these—Trade which ! hated, and science which I 
loved;’ ‘I almost wished that I had been insulated 
and alone, that I might have accepted Sir H. Davy’s 
offer without a regret at leaving home.’ In another 
letter he wrote, ‘ The glorious opportunity I enjoy of 
improving in the knowledge of chemistry and the 
sciences with Sir H. Davy:’ and with that innate 
humility which was increased by his religion, he 
said, ‘ I have learned just enough to perceive my 
ignorance ; ’ ‘ The little knowledge I have gained makes 
me wish to know more.’ 

VOL. I. • p 
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1815. 

Mr'.’n. 


This was the state of his mind when he retiu-ncd to 
the place where he was to be ftirther educated for his 
great scientific work. Faraday had now full knowledge 
of his master’s genius and power. He had compared 
him with the French philosophers whilst helping him 
in his discovery of iodine ; and he was just about to 
see him engage in those researches on fire-damp and 
fiame, which ended in the glorious invention of the 
Davy lamp, and gave to Davy a popular reputation, 
even beyond that which he had gained in science by 
the greatest of all his discoveries—potassium. 

The care with which Faraday has preserved every 
note-book and manuscript of Davy’s at the Iloyal 
Institution, the remarks regarding Davy in his letters, 
the earnestness of his praise of Davy’s scientific work, 
show that he fully acknowledged all the debt whicli 
he owed to his master. But, with all Ms genius, Davy 
was hurt by his own great success. He had very little 
self-control, and but little method and order. He gave 
Faraday every opportunity of studying the example 
which was set before him during the journey abroad, 
and during their constant intercourse in the laboratory 
of the Eoyal Institution; and Faraday has been known 
to say that the greatest of all his great advantages was 
that he had a model to teach him what he should avoid. 

The rapid progress that he made in his self-educa¬ 
tion during tlie first five years of his fixed abode at the 
Royal Institution is well seen, first, in the lectures which 
he gave; secondly,' in the entries which he made in 
his commonplace-book; thirdly, in the papers which 
he published; and, lastly, in the letters which he wrote. 

Under these different heads, as far as possible in his 
own words, year by year the history of his life will 
be told. 
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In his works he will show his own growth in science, 1816. 
and in his letters he will set forth his own character. Mt. 24 . 

L 

This year the nature and the extent of his self-educa¬ 
tion arc seen, first, in die lectures which he gave at the City 
Philosophical Society. His first lecture was on Januaiy 
17, 1816. His subject was the general properties of 
matter. In the course of the year he gave six more 
lectures : these were—1, On the Attraction of Cohesion ; 

2, On Chemical Affinity; 3, On Eadiant Matter; 4, 

5, and 6, On Oxygen, Chlorine, Iodine, Fluorine, Hy¬ 
drogen, and Nitrogen. 

These were Faraday’s earliest lectures. He wrote 
them out with great care ; and it is interesting now to sec 
in his own words the views which ho then held regarding 
the unity, the relationships, and the nature of matter and 
force—subjects which for years afterwards occupied his 
thoughts, and continued to do so to the end of his life. 

In his first lecture, on the General Properties of 
Matter, he says :— 

‘ With much diffidence I present myself before 
you this evening as a lecturer on the difficult and 
refined science of chemistry—a. science which requires 
a mind more than mediocre to follow its progress; 
but I trust that my efforts to fulfil my duty as a 
member of this Society will be received feivourably, 
though I may fail in them. 

‘ Chemistry is a knowledge of the powers and pro¬ 
perties of matter, and of the effects produced by those 
powers; but it is evident that we can only become ac¬ 
quainted with these as we become acquauited with 
matter; and, vice verad, we can only know matter as 
. r 8 
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1816. we know its propcrtie.<i. It would seem right, tlierc- 
ajt. 24. fore, that we should speak of them in connection; 
but our knowledge becomes much more clear, precise, 
and orderly, if we divide it here into two parts—the 
one of the properties of matter, and the other of 
matter itself, or rather of its varieties. 

‘ But, as I have said before, we can only know the 
properties of matter by investigating matter itself; and 
we have no other moans of distinguishing matter than 
by its dilTerent properties. It seems, therefore, difficult 
to separate them even in idea; and if we separate 
them, the question arises, which should be first de¬ 
scribed ? But £f little attention will point out to us 
that division and arrangement which appear most natu¬ 
ral, and which can bo most easily retained in tlie mind. 

‘ We are all able in some degree to form ideas of the 
jiropcrties of matter abstracted from matter itself, and 
can discuss the phenomena of attraction or repidsion 
without including the idea of any particular substance; 
but matter cannot be described except by its properties, 
nor distinguished but as these differ from the properties 
t)f other matter either in kind or degree. It would bo 
impossible for me to describe sulphur or charcoal if I 
refused to mention their properties, or to distinguish 
them from each other unless I siiid in what properties 
they differed. I shall, therefore, first endeavour to 
enumerate and illustrate the properties of matter. 

‘I have noticed three apparently distinct kinds of 
atti'action: the attraction of gravitation, electrical at- 
tniction, and magnetic attraction; and these appear to 
me to be sufficient to account for all the phenomena of 
spontaneous approach and adherence with which we 
are acquainted. What I have said respecting these. 
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attractive powers, and the other properties of matter, I8IC. 
may seem to have but little connection with chemistry, ""iET. iiLT 
but I intend more than at first appears. The science 
of chemistry is founded on the cohesion of matter and 
the affinities of bodies; and every case, either of co¬ 
hesion or of affinity, is also a case of attraction. It is, 
tliercfore, of the utmost importance that we should 
become acquainted with attraction in general before 
Avo descend to particular instances. When, also, I have 
informed you that the powers which cause the cohesion 
of similar matter, and the combination of dissimilar 
matter, are actually those which wo have been con¬ 
sidering under the names of attraction of aggregation 
and electrical attraction, it will immediately ,bc seen 
that I have not entered into a detail of irrelevant and 
superfluous matter, but have been employed in giving 
first principles for the consideration of ])owers im¬ 
mediately productive of chemical phenomena. Tliat 
the attraction of aggregation and chemical affinity is 
actually the same as the attraction of gravitation and 
clcctricid attraction I will not positively affirm, but I 
believe they are ; and when I again have the honour 
of appearing before you, I shall give my reasons for 
such belief, and once more draw your attention—but 
in a new point of view—to the attractive powers of 
matter.’ 

In his third lecture, on Chemical Affinity, he said:— 

‘ Thus far our attention has been given to the phe¬ 
nomena produced by the efficient exertion of che¬ 
mical affinity. We have gained a knowledge of the 
varieties of action and effect produced by degrees in 
its power and the interference of cohesion. That this 
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. power is an adherent property in bodies, and causes 
jK'r.24. them to approach each other, is evident from every 
phenomenon connected with it that has been made 
known. Hut this knowledge is not suffieient to satisfy 
the euriosity of man; and in his restless desire after 
furtlier information he pants to lx;come acquainted with 
tlie cause of tliis power. This thirst for knowledge has 
induced many to torture nature in hopes to discover her 
secrets; and though their labours have not been repaid 
with anything like the success desired (at least on this 
point), yet they have given much extraordinary and in¬ 
teresting information; and it shall now be my object to 
detail to you such part of this new knowledge as will 
throw light on the nature of chemical affinity. 

‘ In latter times, which are most important as relating 
to this i)ower, the researches of philosophers have been 
directed to the investigation of the influence exerted by 
electricity over chemical affinities, as being the most 
ju'omising source of information. I have in a former 
lecture stated to you the discovery of that influence, and 
described some of its efiects; but it is now my duty to 
point out more clearly the close connection which ex¬ 
ists between the electric power and that of chemical 
affinity, and to lay before you those propositions relative 
to the siibject which present themselves in the labours 
of modern philosophers. 

‘ It might perhaps assist in impressing us with an idea 
of this power if we were to imagine a change in the 
aIBnity of some one* simple body with which we fire 
acquainted. If, for instance, that of oxygen was exalted, 
combustion would then be more rapid and violent 
than at present; many bodies would burn which now 
do not; we could no longer venture to introduce iron. 
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copper, or other metals into the fire, lest they should 1816 . 
iiifiame. It might perhaps even cause a detonation Mr.st. 
throughout the atmosphere which surrounds our globe, 
by combining with the azote; and water itself woidd 
become an active and perhaps dangerous body, for it 
would be decomposed by many of the metals at com¬ 
mon temperatures, and tiiat highly inflammable element, 
hydrogen, would result. In the human frame great 
and ruinous changes would take place. The balance of 
aflinities would for a time be deranged; old compounds 
would be destroyed and new ones formed; the various 
organs would lose their influence, and amidst these dire 
and unusual changes the body would fall a victim to the 
contentious of opposing powers, and the universe be 
replaced by another chaos.’ 

In his fourth lecture, upon Eadiant Matter:— 

‘ Assuming heat and similar subjects to be matter, we 
shall then have a very marked division of all the varieties 
<.)f substance into two classes : one of these will contain 
ponderable and the other imponderable matter. 

‘ The great source of imponderable matter, and that 
which supplies all the varieties, is the sun, whose office 
it appears to be to shed these subtle principles over 
our system. 

• •••••• 

‘ The metals are among the most opaque bodies wo 
are acquainted with, yet when beat into very thin leaves 
they sufier light to pass. Gold, one of the heaviest 
of the metals, when beaten out and laid upon glass, 
forms a screen of much transparency, and anything 
strongly illuminated, as by the sun, may be seen 
through it It has been said that this is occasioned 
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1 816. by the existence of small holes in the leaves, which 
24. permit the light to pass through them, and that it does 
not pass tlurough the body of the metal. If by small 
holes be meant the pores of the metal, the explanation 
will readily be granted: but then the metal must be 
considered to a certain degree transparent, for the trans¬ 
mission of light through pores is the only way in which 
it can be transmitted at all, and nothing else takes place 
in transparent bodies; but if it be said that the exis¬ 
tence of such holes as the light is supposed to pass 
through is accidental, and only happens when the 
leaves are made very thin, then arguments can be 
opposed to such a statement; for supposing it to be 
true, the light which passes should be white, whereas it 
h coloured, and the colour is found to depend on the 
metal being influenced by otlior substances which it 
jnay contain. Pure gold appears by transmitted light 
of a purple colour; gold with a little silver, bluish; 
with a little copper, green; with iron, red ; and those 
changes of colour almost prove that light does not 
pass through such small accidental holes, but actually 
through the pores of the metal, as with other trans¬ 
parent matter.’ * 

• • • • • • , • 

‘ The conclusion that is now generally received ap¬ 
pears to be that light consists of minute atoms of matter 
of an octahedral form, possessing polarity, and vary¬ 
ing in size or in velocity. 

*•••••• 

* If now we conceive a change as far beyond vaporisa- 

* Forty years after this lecture wtis given, Faraday published his last 
paper, full of esperiinents, in tho I'hihvaphical Transaction), upon this 
subject. 
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tion as that is aliove fluidity, and then take into account 1810. 
also the proportional increased extent of alteration ^et. 24 . 
as the changes rise, we shall perhaps, if we can fonn 
any conception at all, not fall far short of radiant 
matter; and as in the last conversion many qualities 
were lost, so here also many more would disappear. 

‘ It was the opinion of Newton, and of many other 
distinguislied philosophers, that this conversion was pos¬ 
sible, and continually going on in the processes of nature, 
and they found that the idea would bear without injury 
the application of mathematical reasoning—as regards 
heat, for instance. If assumed, we must also assume 
the simplicity of matter; for it would follow that all 
the variety of substances with which we arc acquainted 
could be converted into one of three kinds of. radiant 
matter, wliich again may differ from each other only 
in the size of their particles or their form. The pro¬ 
perties of known bodies would then be supposed to 
aiise from the varied arrangements of their ultimate 
atoms, and belong to substances only as long as their 
compound nature existed ; and thus variety of matter 
and variety of properties would be found co-essential. 

The simplicity of such a system is singularly beautiful, 
the idea^grand, and worthy of Newton’s approbation. It 
was what the ancients believed, and it may be what a 
future race will realise.’ 

In his fifth lecture, on Oxygen, Chlorine, Iodine, 
Fluorine, he said :— 

‘The most important division of ponderable substances 
seems to be that which represents their electrical ener¬ 
gies or their respective inherent states. When the poles 
of a voltaic apparatus are introduced into a mixture of 
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1816. the simple substances, it is found that four of them 
AiTr24. go to the positive, while the rest evince their state by 
passing to the negative pole. As this division coincides 
with one resulting from a consideration of their most 
important properties, it is that which I shall adopt as 
the first. 

• *•••«• 

‘ Before leaving this substance, chlorine, I will point 
out its history, as an answer to those who are in the 
habit of saying to every new fact, “ What is its use ? ” 
Dr. Franklin says to such, “What is the use of an 
infant?” The answer of the experimentalist would bo, 
“Endeavour to make it useful.” When Scheele dis¬ 
covered this substance it appeared to have no use, it was 
in its infantine and useless state; but having grown up 
to maturity, witness its powers, and see what endeavours 
to make it useful have done. 

• •••.• a • 

‘ The third body we have to consider is called 
iodine, or iode. It was discovered in the year 1812, 
by M. Courtois, a saltpetre manufacturer at Paris. 

‘ No suspicious were entertained at first of the true 
nature of tliis body. It gained but little attention, and 
was supposed to be a compound. A short paper was 
read on it to the Institute at Paris; but until Sir H. 
Davy hinted his suspicions that it was an imdecom- 
posed substance, it seemed to be gradually falling into 
neglect. During the winter of 1813, several paj)ers on 
it by Sir 11. Davy, G,ay-Lussac, and others, appeared; 
and though in my own mmd convinced to whom the 
merit of having first ascertained the true nature of this 
substance, its remarkable properties, audits compounds, 
belongs, it is not fit that 1 should influence you here. 
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The public must judge from the different papers and 1816 . 
tlieir dates, and will, if they discriminate correctly, give aot. 24. 
the merit where it is due. 

• ••••«• 

‘It is probable that none of these bodies, oxygon, 
chlorine, iodine, and fluorine, are really simple in their 
nature. 

‘ The cursory view which we have taken of them 
and of their history is sufficient to show the disadvan- 
tsiges attendant on ignorance and on undue faith in 
hypothesis. 

‘ It may be observed how great are the alterations 
made in the opinions of men by the extension of 
inquiry ; and this points out the imperfections of those 
originally held. Again, by adherence to a favourite 
theory, many errors have at times been introduced into 
general science which have required much labour, for 
tlieir removal. These circumstances are the cause of 
many obstructions in the path of knowledge. Whilst, 
however, we can thus observe those causes which have 
at former periods acted in a manner not agreeable to 
our wishes, let us be careful not to give occasion to 
futui'e generations to return the charge on us. Man 
always forms opinions, and he always believes them cor¬ 
rect In pointing out the errors of another he endea¬ 
vours to substitute for them his own views. At the 
present day we have our theories and laws, and we 
believe them to be correct, though they may probably 
fall, as others have done before ihem. ’Tis true that, 
warned by the example of others, we profess to be 
more reserved in our opinions, and more guarded in 
our decisions ; and yet continual experience shows that 
our care applies rather to former errors than to those 
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1 816 . now likely to arise. We avoid those faults which we 
iET. 24 - 26 .*i)erceive, but we still fall into others. To guard against 
these requires a large proportion of mental humility, 
submission, and independence. 

‘ The philosopher should be a man willing to listen to 
every suggestion, but determined to judge for himself. 
He should not be biassed by appearances; have no 
favourite hypothesis; be of no school; and in doctrine 
have no master. He should not be a respecter of 
persons, but of things. Truth should be his primary 
object. If to these qualities be added industry, he may 
indeed hope to walk within the veil of the temple of 
nature.’ 

In his sixth lecture, on Hydrogen, he said:— 

‘ Although we should be able, from a knowledge of 
tho importance of water, to form a very exalted idea of 
the value of hydrogen, as one of the elements which con¬ 
stitute it, yet it is by no means the highest point of view 
in which it can be placed before you. Tlie attempt, 
indeed, to estimate the value of any one element in 
nature would be vain and presumptuous, for it is not 
possible that we can understand every use to which it 
may be and is constantly applied; yet still L think it 
is proper that we should evince our consciousness, as 
far as it extends, of the benefits we continually enjoy. 
Allow mo, therefore, to point out to you the value of 
hydrogen, not only in water, but in all the common 
inflammable substances. Wood, coal, resin, wax, oil, 
and almost the whole of that variety of bodies which 
we use for the production of heat and light, contain 
hydrogen as an essential element; and these are 
valuable not only as sources of warmth and light, but 
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for innumerable other uses which they possess in the 
liands of man. Look at them also in the hands of 
nature, see them formed from or forming the vegetable 
world, and then sec them converted into other states 
and other compounds, and at last attaining to the im¬ 
portant end of their creation in the composition of that 
mastequecc—man I ’ 

n. 

The entries which he made in his commonplace- 
book this year sliow wliat he did and wliat he read, 
what he tliought, and even how he appeared at this 
time to one who at the City Philosophical Society had 
frequent and full occasions to know him well. 

Among many notes, the most remarkable arc on the 
]>roduction of oxygen; on mnemonics; on the combustion 
of zinc and of iron in condensed air; on racrcuiy and 
tin; on crystals in oil of cassia; extracts from ‘Rambler’ 
and ‘ Spectator; ’ notes of a course of lectures on 
geology delivered at the Royal Institution by W, T. 
Urande, Esq., F.R.S.; tests for arsenic; analysis of native 
lime from Itoly; comparison of French and English 
measures; an account of a visit to a silk-ribbon dresser; 
an account of Zerah Colburn, thirteen years old, the 
Americanr calculating boy; ^ gauge for condensing 
apparatus; eudiometry; a long historical sketch ; ex¬ 
periments on the absorption of nitrous acid by oil; two 
pieces of poetry—one on Love, and as this had some 
influence on his future life, it must be preserved; the 
other, called ‘Quarterly Night,’ October 2, 1816, was 

‘ Sir n. Davy wrote to Faraday, ‘ Mr. Colburn, the father of the 
American boy who has such extraordinary powers of calculation, will 
explain to you the method his son uses in confidence; I wish to nscertain 
if it can be practically used.’ 


1816. 

Et.24-23. 
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1816. written by Mr. Drydeu, a member of the City Philoso- 
phical Society. 

Wliat ia the post and plague of human life ? 

And what the curse that often brings a wife ? 

'Tis Love. 

What is the power that ruins man’s firmest mind ? 

Wliat that deceives its host, alas ! too kind ? 

What is’t tliat oomes in false deceitful guise, 

Milking didl fools of those that 'fore were wise 7 

'Tis Love. 

What is’t tliat oft to an enemy turns a friend 7 
What is't tliat promising never attains its end 7 
What tliat the wisest head eau never sean, 

Which seems to have come on earth to humble man 7 

’Tis Love. 

What is’t directs the madman’s hot intent, 

For which a dunce is fully competent 7 
What’s that the wise man always strives to shun, 

Though still it ever o’er the world has run 7 

’Tis Love. 

Then show mo love : howe’er you find it, ’tis still a curse,— 

A thing which tlirows good sense behind it; sometimes much worse. 
’Tis always roving, rambling, seeking t’unscttlo minds. 

And makes them careless, idle, weeping, changeful as winds. 

Then come to me, we’ll curse the boy the Cyprian goddess brought 
on earth; 

lie’s but an idle senseless toy, and has no claim on manly worth. 
The noble heart will ne’er resign Reason, the light of mSntal day, 
t)r idly lot its force decline before the passions’ boisterous sway. 
We’ve honour, friendship, all tlie powers that still with virtue do 
reside; 

They’ve Sweetly strewed our lives with flowers, nor do we wish for 
aught beside. 

Love, then, thou’st nothing hero to do: deport, dejiart to yonder 
crow. 

There is auother entry on this subject in his note¬ 
book. 
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Wliat is Love?—A nuisance to everybody but the parties concerned. 

A private affair which everyone but tliosc con¬ 
cerned wishes to make public. 


1816. 

AtT.24-2S. 


A description of Faraday at this time is thus given 
in the ‘ Quarterly Night: ’— 


But hark I A voice arises near the chair I 
Its liqriid sounds glide smoothly through the air ; 
The listening Muse with rapture bends to view 
The place of speaking, and the speaker too. 

Neat w’as the youth in dress, in person plain ; 

Ilia eye road thus, Philosopher in grain ; 

Of understanding clear, reflection deep; 

E-vpert to apprehend, and strong to keep, 
llis watchful mind no subject can elude. 

Nor s}>ccious arts of sophists e’er delude; 
llis powers, unshackled, raAge from pole to pole ; 
Ills mind from error free, from guilt his soul. 
Warmth in his heart, good humour in his fiice, 

A friend to mirth, but foe to vile grimace; 

A temper candid, manners unassuming, 

Always correct, yet always unpresuming. 

Such was the youth, the chief of all the band; 
llis name well known. Sir Humphry’s right hand. 
With manly case towards the chair he bends. 
With Watts’s logic at his finger-ends. 

‘ I rise (but shall not on the theme enlarge) 

To show my approbation of this charge : 

If Jiroved it be, the censure should be passed. 

Or this offence be neither worst nor last. 

A precedent will stand from year to year, 

And 'tis the usual practice we shall hear. 

Extreme severity ’tis right to shun, 

For who could stand were justice only done ? 

And yet experience docs most clearly show 
Extreme indulgence oft engenders woe. 

In striving then to hit the golden mean— 

To knowledge, prudence, wisdom, virtue seen— 
Let Isaac then be censured, not in spite. 

But merely to evince our love of right. 
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1816. 

i!ET.24-2d. 


Truth, order, justice, cannot be preserved. 

Unless the laws which rule us are observed. 

I for tlie principle alone contend. 

Would lash the crime, but make the man my friend. 


in. 

The progress of his knowledge is shown in the pub¬ 
lication of his first paper, an analysis of native caustic 
lime, in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science.’ In the 
volume of his ‘ Experimental Eesearches on Chemistry 
and Physics,’ he has added a note:—‘ I reprint this 
paper at full length ; it was the Ix^inning of my com¬ 
munications to the public, and in its results very im¬ 
portant to me. Sir Humphry Davy gave mo the 
analysis to make as a first attempt in chemistry, at a 
time when my fear was greater than my confidence, 
and both far greater than my knowledge; at a time 
also when I had no thought of ever writing an original 
])apor on science. The addition of his own comments, 
and the publication of the paper, encouraged me to go 
on making, from time to time, other slight communica¬ 
tions, some of which appear in this volume. Their 
transference from the “ Quarterly ” into other -journals 
increased my boldness, and now that forty years have 
elapsed, and I can look back on what successive com¬ 
munications have led to, I still hope, much as their 
character has changed, that I have not either now or 
forty years ago been too bold.’ 

Another mark of his progre&s appears in the fact that 
he mentions thus :—‘ When Mr. Brande left London 
in August, he gave the “ Quarterly Journal ” in charge 
to me : it has had very much of my time and care, and 
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writing, through it, has been more abundant with me. 1815. 
It has, however, also been the means of giving me 
earlier information on some new objects of science.’ 

Thus then Faraday’s great progress this year may be 
summed up in a very few words. 

He began to lecture, and he began to publish his 
own experiments. He thus early showed what ho 
would become by the noble words with which he 
ended his fifth lecture : ‘ The philosopher should be a 
man willing to listen to every suggestion, but determined 
to judge for himself. He should not be biassed by 
appearances; have no favourite hypothesis ; be of no 
school; and in doctrine have no master. He should 
not be a respecter of persons, but of things. Truth 
should be his primary object. If to these qualities bo 
added industry, he may indeed hope to walk within 
the veil of the temple of nature.’ 

rv. 

Lastly, the letters which he wrote to his friend 
llenjamin Abbott, after he came from abroad, became 
shorter and shorter, from the increased occupation of 
his time; but it is from them, chiefly, that a know¬ 
ledge of his life and character, during this and the pre¬ 
vious year, can be obtained. 

The first letter after his return from abroad is dated 
June, 1815. 

FARADAY TO ABBQIFr. 

(June (soppose) 37,1816. 

‘ Dear B-, I shall now endeavour to recommence 

on my side our twopenny-post correspondence, though 
without much hopes of success, for I have nothing to 

VOL. I. <1 
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1815. write about; and that being the case, it is evident that 
,^.23-24. no end can be obtained, though a fonn of something 
may.be visible. However, as most important things 
commence by an exhibition of mere forms, and as it is 
only between you and me, and still more, as I shall 
get out of debt, I am not deterred from proceeding. 

‘ It strikes me, B., that I have made a bold aflSrmation 
in saying that I shall get out of debt, i.e. iliat my 
letter containing nothing, and of com^e worth nothing, 
is still equivalent to, and a sufficient counterpoise for, 
your six. But you know we wind up our accounts in 
a manner somewhat out of the common mode; and 
therefore, without any disparagement to your epistles, I 
shall still hold to my words. 

‘ The enemy having been completely beaten in the 
contests that took place, notwithstanding the reinforce¬ 
ments which he endeavoured to bring inio action, his 
party was obliged to quit the spot contested for and 
retire, and I last night found all hindrances removed, 
and the place as ready for my reception as the short 
time would allow of. Since then I have been arranging 
my affairs, and forming a plan of occupation suited, to 
the best of my power, for the employment of the 
advantages now' presented to me. These advantages 
are, as you well know, many, and not the least of them 
is that I sliall have frequent opportunities of seeing 
you here; and if you would allow me to employ that 
advantage to-morrow evening, I shall be very glad. 
To-morrow, by the %e, is lecture night in the City. If 
it is a good lecture, come and take me there. I should 
like to know more exactly how that society stands at 
present, as I intend to join it as soon as can be. 

‘ You perceive, B., that I have held to my words, 
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and that my letter is worth nothing; nor are my 1815. 
thoughts at present, and it is not worth the trouble of jet. 23-24. 
putting in more of them. 

‘ Kemember me to all at home, and believe, &c., &c. 

‘ M. Fabaday.’ 

The next letter is three weeks later. 

‘July 18,1816, 

‘ Dear B-, I would fain leave this letter unwritten 

if I could, and I do not see much occasion for it, as it 
will be but a mere repetition of the last, except that 
you desire it. I am again obliged to decline your 
invitation to be of your party, for it so happens that I 
am at present included in a chain of engagements 
which will occupy, for many Sabbaths to come, my 
evenings, and I may say my afternoons also. 

‘ In answer to your question, I will inform you that 
I have now taken possession of my nest again. When 
1 sec you here, which I hope will be shortly (but not 
to-morrow evening), you shall know why I left it. 

‘ I wait for your fugitive essay with great impatience; 
but pray do not let it be too sublime or too poetical, 
or I shall make my remarks on it in my mother 
tongue. A good master would give me as a first lesson 
a subject which would bear treating in language of an 
easy construction, and I hope you will not give me the 
tenth chapter of Nehemiah the first time you find me 
at school 

*I am, as always, yours, 

• ‘ M. Fabaday.” 

His friend had proposed that their letters should be 
written in French. 


Q SI 
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FABADAY TO ABBOTT. 

‘ Wednesday: September 18,1815. 

‘ Dear A-» French with me is out of the question 

at present, so you must be content for a while to double 
your own portion. I can hardly find time to write 
English. Had you come last night, you must have 
been content with the laboratory, for I did not leave 
it (and could not) till 9.30 p.m. I fancy, therefore, 
you were Ijetter where you were, and, what with the 
jeune demoiselle and the music, must have been better 
pleased there than you could be with me. However, 
to-morrow evening, if you have nothing else to do, 
and will condescend to visit Albemarle Street (which, 
by the bye, you have not done lately), no one will be 
more glad to see you (excepting your sweetheart) than 
your friend. 

‘■Jeune, I am half afraid of the word, for, if you like it, 
it is possible the essay may never advance any further.’ 

FABADAY TO ABBOTT. 

* January 10,1816. 

‘ Dear A-, Many persons spend years in seeking 

honour, but still being unsuccessful call themselves 
miserable and unfortunate; but what are these cases to 
mine, who, when honour waits for admission, am obliged 
to refuse her entertainment? But so the fates, or the 
unlucky stars, or the gods, or something else, have 
decreed, and I am obliged to dissent from your arrange¬ 
ment for Thursday. ' It happens that my time for this 
week is completely cut up, and so that ! cannot cut 
it over again. On Thursday evening I expect my old 
master, Mr. Eiebau, at the Institution, and I shall be out 
both Friday and Saturday evenings.’ 
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FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

‘ Sunday eremtig, eleven o’clock, January 15,1810, 

‘Dear A-,. . . I had, when I read your first letter, 

a great deal to say in answer to it; but I do not feel 
inclined to take up the subject at present; indeed, there 
is not much in it but may be settled with a few yes’s 
or no’s; and as my tone of mind is not just now what 
it was at the reading, I shall adopt, and have adopted, tlio 
latter more concise method of answering you. 

‘ You hint at a sheet full of observations on lectures 
and lecturers, and you shall have it some time or 
another; but as I intend making some experiments on 
that subject soon, I will defer it till after such experi- 
mciiLs are made. In the meantime, as preparatory and 
introductory to such a course of experiments, I will ask 
your opinion of and observations on English composi¬ 
tion—style, delivery, reading, oratory, grammar, pro¬ 
nunciation, perspicuity, and, in general, all the branches 
into which the belles lettres divide themselves; and if 
by asking I procure, I shall congratulate myself on the 
acquisition of much useful knowledge and experience. 

‘ I must bid you good-night, B., for I am quite tired 
and very dull. Yours ever, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

‘Friday evening (I believe), Februaiy 0,181C. 

‘ Dear A-, Be not offended that I turn to write 

you a letter because I feel a dismclination to do any¬ 
thing else, but rather accept it as a proof that conversa¬ 
tion with you has more power with me than any other 
relaxation fi'om business;—business I say, and believe it 
is the first time for many years that I have applied it 
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1816 . to my own occupations. But at present they actually 
■Mr. 24, deserve the name, and you must not think me in laughing 
mood, but in earnest. It is now 9 o’clock, P.M., and I 
have just left the laboratory and the preparation for to¬ 
morrow’s two lectures. Our double course makes me 
work enough, and to them add the attendance required 
by Sir Humphry in his researches; and then, if you 
compare my time with what is to be done in it, you 
will excuse the slow progress of our correspondence on 
my side. Understand me: I am not complaining; the 
more I have to do the more I learn; but I wish to avoid 
all siispicion on your side that I am lazy—suspicions, 
by the bye, which a moment’s reflection convinces me 
can never exist. 

‘ Mr. W. attends both our courses of chemical lectures 
very closely, and I perceive with surprise that that sin¬ 
gularly acetous physiognomy, which I first saw at the 
Surrey Institution, belongs to him naturally, and that, 
instead of being caused by the dread of an attending 
company, he wears it at all times. But it is time I 
should reperuse your letter, and answer it by something 
more allied to it than this unconnected, irregular, coarse 
material. 

‘ I thank you for the promise you give me pf taking 
up the subject I proposed, and expect much information 
on it If with your original observations you sometimes 
give me the ideas of others as concurring with or oppos¬ 
ing your own, and if you can point out to me such a 
course of reading or . study as might bring me a little 
acquainted with the subject, and can direct me to such 
books as you know to be good, it will enhance the value 
of your communications. 

‘ Having thus noticed what comes before your “ first,” 
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then I will answer to that, and say that I have seen the 
combustion of the taper in the flame of alcohol; but 
before I go further I will enter a little more minutely into 
the subject, which I fear I hardly Kcplained to you. 
«••••* 

* Having unconsciously run on so &8t and so &r, I shall 
cut oflT the rest of your letter with brief notices. I have 
no hand in the catdogue. I am writing a second lecture, 
so that the book is engaged at tliis moment, but is at 
your service. Is not time a succession of events ? By 
ignorant person you do not mean a blockhead. If I were 
to ask you what Thoan was, and should afterwards tell 
you by that term I understood a succession of events, 
would you not say that my thoan and the common 
word time had the same meaning ? Can you take tea 
with me on Monday? Our two lectures on Saturday 
allow me no spare time at the end of the week, and I 
have forgot your free days. 


‘ Ilemcmber me to our friends, and believe me ever 
yours, 


‘ M. Faraday.’ 


FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

* Royal Institution: August 20,1810. 

‘ Dear A-, I scarcely know at this mo—— That 

delays are dangerous this letter is a proof. I put off 
from time to time this answer to yours, because I in¬ 
tended it to be a long one, and jast night, when I sat 
down in earnest to it, I was stopped before I had writ¬ 
ten half a line. Having at present half an hour to 
spare, I shall employ it in the present way, and get on, 
if not to the end, at least as far as I can. 


1816. 

M-i. %Z 
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1816. ‘ I regret with you the singular and enormous chasm 

Jfir. 24 . in our correspondence, but I shall avoid the unpleasant 
task of ascertaining to what it owes its existence, because 
I fear I. should be found delinquent at least as much 
as yourself. In mechanics ’tis allowed that many small 
forces united produce great effects, and I fancy some¬ 
thing similar has taken place here. A short letter sup¬ 
plied the place of a long one; the hopes of personal 
intercourse damped epistolary communication; the oc¬ 
currence of a multitude of little delays, and the gra¬ 
dual increase on my part of tlie habit of delaying, still 
lengthened the interval occurring between our letters; 
added to these, the general but unnoticed principle of 
intermission, on which I really believe man’s actions uni¬ 
versally proceed, and we shall have a sufficient, tliough 
certainly not satisfactory, account of the circumstance 
complained of. 

‘ Among the many good reasons you give for not 
having. written much in one .way, is .mentioned the 
fatigue occasioned by the having previously been en¬ 
gaged in that way all day. Now this excuse I also 
have in part, and in one sense with more force than 
yourself, since I am less used to the occupation. As 
Mr. Braude, when he left London, gave the Journal in 
charge to me, it has had very much of my time and 
care; and writing, through it, has been more abundant 
with me. It has, however, also been the means of giving 
me earlier information on some new objects of science, 
and I do not know that I can do better than give you 
some of this knowledge as news.’ 

(He then describes Mr. Newman’s blow-pipe and Sir 
H. Davy’s oxyhydrogen blow-pipe.) 

‘ In our next Journal I am in hopes we shall have a 
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paper on the nature of flame by Sir H. Davy. It will 
be entirely new—I mean in principle as well as in ex¬ 
periment. 

• ••••• 

‘ At present I must hastily conclude by assuring you, 
clear A., that I am, as ever, your sincere friend, 

‘Faraday.’ 


FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

‘September 23, 1810, 

‘ Dear A-,. . . Whilst in the City I heard a curi¬ 

ous charge from Mr. G., made by you against mo, I 
suppose in joke; but given by him with so serious a 
face, that I was tempted to explain, a thing I rarely 
do to those who have no connection (necessarily) with 
my affairs. The charge was, that I deserted my old 
friends for new ones. Supposing that you intendcxl 
this seriously, which I do not think you did, I shall 
tsike the opportunity to explain to you how my time is 
generally occupied. The duties of my situation (which 
is no sinecure) necessarily confine the time which I 
can dispose of to the evenings. Of these, Wednesday 
belongs to the Society; Saturday to Weymouth Street, 
generally ; Monday and Thursday come into a system 
of instruction, and may be considered as school evenings, 
which, however, I at times do, though unwillingly, 
break through ; and Tuesday and Friday I find little 
more than sufficient to do my own business in. So 
that you will perceive I have not.much time to spare. 
Business is the first thing, to which I am not only tied 
by necessity, but by honour: pleasure is the last. And 
then, again, there is an intermediate part, verging on 
both,, to which I consider it a duty to attend —I mean 
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1816. the Society. After my work, I attend to that, then to 
Mt. 26 . my own affairs, and then to my fi-iends. This long 
explanation, however, looks so serious that ! would 
cut it shorter if I had time, for I am confident it 
must be unnecessary; but being here, as it helps to fill 
up, I will leave it. I shall hope to see you on Friday; 
if not, you will let me know, and when you will 
come. 

‘ I am, as always, yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Fakaday. 

‘ Excuse the haste.’ 

FABADAY TO ABBOTT. 

‘ December 81,1816. 

‘ Dear A-, I have delayed writing for some days 

that I might, when I did do it, produce something of 
im{K>rtancc, in size at least, and I am in hopes from 
your last that you will not object to my intentions 
and reasons: the latter are, that our mutikted corre¬ 
spondence may be resumed to the advantage of us both. 
The observation contained in yours of the 25th, re¬ 
specting the various causes and influences which have 
retarded our mutual communications, together with 
my own experience, which on this point you are aware 
has been great, make it desirable that our plans should 
be such as to facilitate the object we have in view in 
the writing of letters. That object is, I believe, the 
communication of information between us, and the 
habit of arranging in a proper and orderly manner 
our ideas on any given or casual subject, so that they 
may be placed with credit and service to ourselves on 
paper. 

‘ This object, it strikes me, would in part be attained 
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by giving, in addition to the general tone of a liberal 1816. 
and friendly letter, something of the essayical to our n. 
communications. I do not mean that every letter 
should be an essay, but that when a thought, or a 
series of thoughts, on any particular subject, for the 
moment enters the mind, that the liberty be allowed 
of throwing them into form on paper, though perhaps 
unconnected with what has gone before or may succeed 
it. This indeed, I believe, is the plan we have actually 
followed, but I am not siu’c that I had so conceived 
the thing before; at least I had not marked out in my 
own mind that in pursuance of our object I might sit 
down and scribble to you, without preface, whatever 
was uppermost in my mind. However, at present 
you perceive what I am at, and what are my inten¬ 
tions, and though, as I before observed, we have both 
virtually followed this plan, yet I have at this time 
given it something like form, or sound, or expression, 
or whatever else you please, that I might be more 
conscious of it, and make use to a greater extent of 
the liberty it allows me. 

‘I must confess that I have always found myself 
unable to arrange a subject as I go on, as I perceive 
many oilers apparently do. Thus, I could not begin 
a letter to you on the best methods of renovating our 
correspondence, and, proceeding regularly with my 
subject, consider each part in order, and finish, by a 
proper conclusion, my paper and matter together. 

‘ I always find myself obliged^ if my argument is of 
the least importance, to draw up a plan of it on paper, 
and fill in the parts by recalling them to mind, either 
by association or otherwise; and this done, I have a 
series of major and minor heads in order, and liom 
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1816. these I work out my matter. Now this method, im- 
26 . fortunately, though it will do veiy well for the mere 
purpose of arrangement and so forth, yet it introduces 
a dryness and stiffness into the style of the piece com¬ 
posed by it; for the parts come together like bricks, 
one flat on the other, and though they may lit, yet 
they have the appearance of too much r^ularity; and 
it is my wish, if possible, to become acquainted with 
a method by which I may write my exercise in a more 
natural and easy progression. I would, if possible, 
imitate a tree in its progression from roots to a trunk, 
to branches, twigs, and leaves, where every alteration 
is made with so much care and yet effect, that though 
the manner is constantly varied, the effect is precise 
and determined. 

‘ Now, in this situation I apply to you for assistance. 
I want to know what method, or what particular 
practice or exercise in composition, you would re¬ 
commend to prevent the orderly arrangement of Ai 
Ag Ag Bi Bj Cl C, Ca C 4 , &c., or rather, to prevent the 
orderly arrangement from appearing too artificial. I 
am in want of all those conjunctions of styles, those 
corollaries, &c., by which parts of a subject are put 
together with so much ease, and which produce so 
advantageous an effect; and as you have frequently, in 
your contributions to our portfolios, given me cause to 
admire your success and lament my own deficiency upon 
this point, I beg that you will communicate to me your 
method of composing; or, if it is done spontaneously 
and without an effort on your part, that you wiU 
analyse your mental proceedings whilst writing a 
letter, and give me an account of that part which you 
conceive conducive to so good an end. With this 
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request I shall refer the subject to you, and proceed 
briefly to notice the contents of- your letter. 

‘ With respect to my remarks on lectures, I perceive 
that I am but a mere tyro in the art, and therefore 
you must be satisfied with what you have, or expect 
at some future time a recapitulation, or rather revision, 
of them : but your observations will be very acceptable. 
All the experiments on the blow-pipe I have made. In 
the No. of the “ Journal of the Eoyal Institution ” pub- 
lislied this evening you will see, among miscellaneous 
intelligence, a report on the subject, signed “ M. F.” 


‘ llcmcmber me to all friends, and believe me, dear 
A,, yours as ever. 


‘ M. Faraday.’ 


Tlie knowledge that remains of Faraday in 1817, like 
that of the previous year, is derived from four sources: 
liis lectures, his commonplace-book, his publications, 
and his letters. 

I. 

At the City Philosophical Society he gave a lecture 
on the means of obtaining knowledge, and five chemical 
lectures; on the atmosphere, on sulphur and phospho¬ 
rus, on carbon, 6n combustion, and on the metals 
generally. ^ 

In his commonplace-book there are many subjects 
marked for future work. There are also extracts from 
books,-and some geological notes of a-visit to- Somer¬ 
setshire and Devonshire, where he went to stay with 
his friend Huxtable, near South Moulton, for a month. 

He had six papers and notices in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of Science.’ The most important of these was 


1817. 
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1817: an account of some experiments on the escape of gases 
.®t. 26 - 26 . through capillary tubes. 

His letters to his friend Abbott show that the occu¬ 
pation of his time obliged him to write more shortly 
and much less frequently, but still it is from these 
letters that the best knowledge of his thoughts and acts 
can at this time be obtained. 

Huxtable kept scarcely any notes of Faraday’s visit to 
him. He says, ‘ In company with Mr. Flaxman, surgeon, 
and my brother Eobert, we visited the copper mines in 
the neighbourhood of South Moulton. Mr. Flaxman 
gave Mr. Faraday a specimen of the gold we found at 
a mine in the neighbourhood. An account of this he 
published in the “Journal of the Eoyal Institution.” Mr. 
Faraday experimented with Mr. Flaxraan’s imperfect 
galvanic apparatus. 

‘At the Narracote sheep-shearing,Mr. Faraday took 
part in the conviviality of the evening with much ap¬ 
parent interest and good-humour. I have had several 
opportunities of observing his social character since.’ 

The lecture which he read to the body of members 
at 53 Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, February 19, 
was, ‘ On some observations on the means of obtaining 
knowledge, and on the facilities afforded by the con¬ 
stitution of the City Philosophical Society.’ This was 
printed by Effingham 'Wilson, 1817. It gives an ac¬ 
count of theuse he made of the Society'as a means of 
education. 

• • i • • • « 

*I have ventured,’ he says, ‘to bring this subject 
forward, under the disadvantage of having but a slight 
acquaintance with authors who have considered the 
matter, and under the still greater inconvenience of 
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liaving but slightly considered it myself. My store of 1817. 
learning respecting knowledge, abstractedly considered, 
has been gathered, some time since, from the writings 
of Lord Bacon, and from a work by Dr. Watts, “ On the 
Improvement of the Mind,” which I consider so good 
in its kind that no person ought to be without it. 

• ••••» 

‘ And here I must be allowed to say, that it is my firm 
lx:lief, that were all the benefits which may be derived 
from a vigorous exercise and enjoyment of the powers 
and privileges of the City Philosophical Society well 
known and duly appreciated, each member would feel 
eager to share in the general good they present, and 
regret that such estimable advantages had been until 
now suflered to remain unemployed. For myself^ I have 
perceived and used them; and it is but natural that one 
who has gained much by the Society should feel grate¬ 
ful for it, and endeavour to express it in terms of praise 
and respect. It has increased my store of mental en¬ 
joyment, and as it has taught me liberality I recommend 
it liberally to others. Nor can I refrain from saying 
that I know no institution, with means so small and 
professions so humble, calculated to produce so much 
efiect or results so highly valuable. 

‘I trust I shaU be excused for the warmth of my 
feelings on this occasion. I do not express myself 
thus because I imagine you are not conscious of the 
true value of the Society; but having experienced to a 
great extent its “beneficial effects, I. am willing to testify 
my consciousness of them. I shall now consider the 
means of obtaining knowledge:— 
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‘ By Conversation. 

‘ It is with regret I observe that so little arc our 
private evenings for conversation appreciated, that not 
one half of our members generally attend. 

• ••••• 

‘ For my own part, so highly do I value the oppor¬ 
tunities of our conversations, that I would rather be 
absent on any lecture night than on a private even¬ 
ing. 

‘ By Lecttmng. 

‘ As practised at tliis Society, lecturing is capable of 
improving not only those who are lectured, but also the 
lecturer. He makes it, or he ought to make it, an op¬ 
portunity for the exertion of his mental powers, that so 
by using he may strengthen them; and if he is truly 
in earnest, he will do as much good to himself as to his 
audience. 


‘ By Reading. 

‘With our parsimonious and economical subscrip¬ 
tions, it can scarcely be imagined that to apparatus, 

lectures, and conversations, a library should be added. 

• ••••• 

‘ By Observation. 

‘ There is one peculiar branch of it for which we 
possess facilities as a body which many of us do not as 

individuals: I allude to the making of experiment. 

• ••••• 

‘ By Study. 

‘ Our Society is not at all deficient in those means 
which encourage a disposition to study: I refer more par¬ 
ticularly to the portfolio, which has been established 
for the reception of such papers, analyses, or essays. 
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either on lectures, questions, or independent subjects, 1817. 
as may be contribute by the members. This portfolio Mr ia-is. 
supplies the place of a report, and each one who 
comes forward is asked to place in it either his 
question or lecture; or, if he please, any original paper, 
so that it should really be the archives of the Society. 

It circulates among the members with the books of 
the library. . . I will not detain you longer, gentle¬ 
men, from the expressions of your opinions on this sub¬ 
ject, than to point out to you two modes in which you 
may treat it. The question may be formally put, 

Whether the means of acquiring knowledge which I 
have pointed out are sufficient to the extent that I 
have described ? Or, as I should rather wish it, the 
conversation may turn on the means afforded by the 
organisation of the Society; and on such improve¬ 
ments of those means as may suggest themselves to 
the members as being practicable.’ 

In the tenth lecture of his chemical course at the 
Philosophical Society, On Carbon, given July 16th, he 
began to use notes. In his previous lectures he had 
written out all that he intended to say. A few of the 
notes regarding the Safety Lamp are worth preserving 
on accoimt of their reference to Sir H. Davy. 

‘ The great desideratum of a lamp to afford light Avith 
safety: several devised; not mention them all, bpt 
merely refer to that which alone has been found 
efficacious, the DAVY: this the result of pure experi¬ 
mental deduction. It originated in no accident, nor 
was it forwarded by any, but was the consequence of 
a regular scientific investigation. 

‘ The contest on lamps, disgraceful sijjjject. Pass it 

VOL. I. K 
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1817, over, except by notidng that those who have invented 
iEt.' 25 . lamps are the most clamorous against the Davy. 

‘ Eulogium.—^An instance for Bacon’s spirit to behold. 
Every philosopher must view it as a mark of subjection 
set by science in the strongest holds of nature.’ 

He begins his eleventh lecture, On Combustion, with 
the following note:— 

* September 3,1817. 

‘ The constitution of this Society is such as to make it 
a school of liberal instruction to those who are enrolled 
as its members, and as each becomes teacher in turn, 
it is his duty both to himself and his companions to 
neglect nothing which will tend either to his own or to 
their improvement. Having proceeded thus far in a 
course of chemical lectures, I consider myself pledged 
to a certain degree to continue them upon the same 
scale, and to omit nothing which may appear properly 
to belong to the science I have chosen; and as com¬ 
bustion is so important a phenomenon, is produced so 
exclusively by the exertion of chemical powers, and is 
of such consequence to by far the greater part of the 
human race, I should deserve to be charged with a 
miserable mutilation of the science were I to omit a 
full consideration of it. I might, it is true, have fear¬ 
lessly taken it up, and easily have chosen, from among 
the brilliant experiments it presents, a numerous series 
well calculated to please the eye and amuse the ear; 
but in a Society of this kind I will never sacrifice the 
real importance and integrity of my subject to noise 
and splendour. Now, such being the case, I must ask, 
as I have often before done, your kindness and libe¬ 
rality whilst I. attempt to combine the instruction and 
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amusement I owe to you with the respect due to 
myself; and I feel confident that what you have 
granted to me till now will not be withdrawn at the 
time when it is most required.’ 

His notes of the twelfth lecture, On the Metals 
generally, began thus :— 

‘October 16,1817. 

‘ It may perhaps be my place to describe to you, in 
language suited to the dignity of the subject, the im¬ 
portance and usefulness of the metals : their innumer¬ 
able applications, the efiects they have had on the arts 
and sciences and knowledge in general, and the utter 
impossibility of refined civilisation without them; but I 
shall not attempt this: my only aim is so to describe them 
and their properties that you cannot fail of perceiving 
their usefulness; and I entertain hopes that in the 
pursuit of this object, though I may not astonish or 
delight you, I perhaps may instruct. The knowledge 
of the present age in all useful things far surpasses that 
of the ancients ; and I shall fail even worse than my 
fears, if, with this circumstance in my favour, I cannot 
obtain from you an avowal of the importance of those 
bodies which the ancients, for a far more confined utility, 
deified." 


n. 

In his commonplace-book the following entries show 
his thoughts at this 'time. Sonje of his questions he 
afterwards marked as answered:— 

‘ On Mr. Hume’s tests for arsenic: changes produced 
in tlie colour of bodies by heat alone. 

‘ Jidy. —Geolo^cal notes: South .Moulton slate ; 

R 2 
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1817. Tiverton; Hulverston; leave Devonshire, Taunton, 
^. 2 A- 28 , Somerton, Castle Cary. 

‘ Chemical Queries. 

‘ The action of oxide, chloride, fluoride, and iode of 
silver on ammonia, and the nature of the compound 
formed ? 

‘ The substance formed by fused mmiate of lime and 
ammoniacal gas; its nature P 

‘ Sulphuret of phosphorus; its true proportions and 
properties? Chromic compounds, particularly those 
•with base of chrome; also chromate of chrome, and 
the analysis? 

‘Exciting cflccts of difierent vapours and gaseous 
mixtures ? 

‘Silvering of silk and other animal substances by 
ammonuret of silver ? Phosphiu-ct of carbon, its nature 
the green powder? Black dye for silk. Combination 
of ammonia with chlorides. Arsenic acid as a test to 
discriminate between barytes and strontia, and also as 
a test for zinc. 

‘ Muriate of silver and ammonia. Melting of horn. 
Tellurium on sulphur. Chlorine and carbon, made out 
autumn of 1820. 

‘ Mutual action of muriate and nitrate of ammonia. 

‘ Electricity. Magnetism. A pyrometer. Tests for 
barytes, strontia, and lime ; made out. 

‘ What is tlie acid which is generated in stale infu¬ 
sion of red cabbage ? Query, the nature of the change 
of colour induced by sub-borate of soda in solution on 
cabbage infusion?—^It does not render it green, though 
strongly alkaline. 
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‘Passages out of “Shakespeare,” “Lalla Kookh,” 1817. 
‘ Johnson,” “ Morning Chronicle; ” “ Chemistry a Cor- 
rectivo of Pride” Klaproth’s “ Analyses of the Blood of 
a German Noble and his Servant, identical.” 

‘Eeference to “Eambler,” on uncertainty of life; 
secresy; fancied virtue; prescience; pertinacity of 
opinion; forgiveness of injuries; friendship; moral 
virtue; good-nature; peevishness} on sanguinaiy laws; 
on literary courage; impropriety of haste in life. 

‘ Education. 

‘ What precise quantity of misery is thrust into that 
space of human life which extends from six to sixteen 
years of age it is not possible to detennine, but it may 
safely be asserted that it far exceeds that of any other 
evil that infests the earth: the rod and the cane are 
in constant requisition, and the cries of infant misery 
extend from one end of Europe to the other. 

‘ A German magazine recently announced the death 
of a schoolmaster in Suabia, who for fifty-one years 
had superintended a large institution with old-fashioned 
severity. From an average inferred by means of 
recorded observations, one of the ushers had calculated 
that, in Ijic course of his exertions, he had given 911,500 
canings; 121,000 floggings; 209,000 custodes, or im¬ 
prisonments; 136,000 tips with the ruler; 10,200 
boxes on the ear; 22,700 tasks by heart;—it was 
further calculated that he had made 700 boys stand on 
peas; 6,000 kneel on a sharp edge of wood; 5,000 wear 
the fool’s cap, and 1,700 hold the rod. “How vast,” 
exclaims the journalist, “ the quantity of human misery 
inflicted by one perverse educator I ” ’ 
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1817. 

iE*.2&-28. in. 

The progress of his education this year is shown 
also in the papers which he published in the second 
and third volumes of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science: ’ 
1. Some account of the alstenia teiformis, or tea of 
Bogotd. 2. Eeport of some experiments made with 
compressed oxygen ^nd hydrogen, in the laboratory 
of the Eoyal Institution. 3. Notice of some experi¬ 
ments on flame made by Sir H. Davy. 4. On the 
wire-gauze safety lamps. 5. Some experiments and 
observations on a new acid substance formed from 
ether. 6. An account of some experiments on the 
escape of gases throi^h capillary tubra. 

IV. 

Among the letters which he wrote this year, that to 
his friend Abbott, upon the death of his mother, shows 
the kindness of his nature. In other letters, his occu¬ 
pations and general advance in science are well seen. 

FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

‘Royal Institution: January 20,1817. 

‘Dear A-, The irresistible propensity in the 

human breast to draw conclusions, before every cir¬ 
cumstance has been examined, or even before pos¬ 
session has been obtained of the necessary data, is so 
general, that it passes imnoticed, although constantly 
active in ourselves, until some very flagrant instance in 
others draws the attention to the results of such irre¬ 
gular and improper proceedings, and points out the 
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folly of immature judgments. Now, though it happens 1817. 
tliat these flagrant instances occur frequently, and are .asr. as. 
continually reminding us of our delinquency, yet, some¬ 
how or other, the fault stiU retains its ground, and 
even appears at times to increase in strength. 

‘•Twould be a source of much useful consideration 
to endeavour to point out those causes which support 
and strengthen this ill habit 6f the mind, and the 
comparative strength of them in persons differing in 
intellectual powers and tempers. It is not, however, 
my intention at this time to take up thif subject, 
though I am conscious it would • be of much service to 
me, by giving me a more direct and positive know¬ 
ledge of this eficct; but I have been led thus far into 
the subject by hearing from Farley, that Mr.' Murray 
had informed him Sir H. Davy had stolen some ex¬ 
periments from the French chemists, and adopted them 
as his own. 

‘ (I received yours of the 17th at the above *, but, 
being determined to finish my sentence, proceeded. To 
continue)— 

‘ Murray has told Farley that Sir Humphry keeps a 
platinum wire redhot by holding it over ether, and he 
says the effect is produced by the sulphur of the ether 
combining with the platinum, and that the experiment 
is the same with that of the French chemists, where 
they combine sulphur and copper-leaf directiy. Now, 
lest you should be troubled by the queer explanation 
of an impossible efiect, I shall (teing now permitted) 
lay this (a) new discovery before you. 

‘ Sir Humphry has lately been engaged in an inves¬ 
tigation on the nature of flame . , 
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1817. making experiments with platinum in mixed oxy- 
Mtl iC gen and hydrogen, in coal-gas, in ether vapour, and 
hot alcohol . 

‘ These experiments succeed with all the combustible 
gases and vapours, even with that of warm alcohol, 
but the only metals that are eflScacious are platinum 
and palladium; the others possess too much radiating 
and conducting power. I need not point out to you 
the inapplicability of Murray’s explanation. They 
will strike you at once, and perhaps to-morrow evening, 
should Ml accost you, you will be able to inform him 
on this point as well as on many others. 

• • • • • • 

‘What witii Sir Humphry, Mr. Brande, our two¬ 
fold series of lectures, original investigations, the 
Society anti its committee, my time is just now so 
closely cut up, that Sunday will hardly suffice for my 
mother, brother, and sister; and as your hospitality 
constantly presses me to dinner, which when accepted 
as constantly makes me too late, I hardly know what 
to do. I have determined, as far as I can, to see you 
next Sunday, but write me for fear of a failure. 

» • • « • • • 

‘ I am, dear B., yours ever, 

‘ M. Fahaday. 

‘ I never can get through a letter with any regularity, 
and so you must excuse everything.’ 

FAHADAY TO ABBOTT. 

'Boyal Institution: June 9,1817. 

‘My dear B——, When are you going, or rather 
commgj to ramble my way? Can it be on next Friday 
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evening, for on that evening I shall have the privilege 1817. 
of doing my work in my own room, and can of course 26 .^ 
talk to a friend ? I now begin to get sight of a period 
to this busy time, and hope by the beginning of next 
month to have cleared away the mass of clearings, and 
preparations, and arrangements, &c., that now impede 
my way. Our lectures are nearly over. Evening 
meetings will soon cease for the season, and then I 
really mean to relax. 

‘ Come, if you can, on Friday, till when good-bye. 

‘ Yours, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

FARADAY TO HIS MOTHER. 

< Barnstaple: June 27 , 1817. 

‘Dear Mother,—I seize a spare moment to write 
you from this place, where we arrived a few hours 
since, having had a pleasant walk and ride from 
South Moulton. 

‘ I am sure that the interest you feel in me will 
make you desirous of knowing how my health stands, 
and I have much pleasure in telling you that in that 
respect J am improved in every way. My strength is 
greatly increased, all my scars have disappeared; I am 
growing quite merry, and am in every way far superior 
to what I was. 

‘ I trust that you also are well, with M., and all the 
rest of our friends; and further, I hope I shall find the 
affairs of the house well and comfortably arranged. 

‘ I have seen a great deal of country life since I left 
town, and am highly pleased with it, though I should 
by no means be contented to live away from town. I 
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have been at sheep-shearing, merry-making, junketings, 
&c., and was never more merry; and I must say of the 
country people (of Devonshire, at least) that they are 
the most hospitable I could imagine. I have seen all 
your processes of thrashing, winnowing, cheese and 
butter making, and think I could even now give you 
some instructions; but aU I have to say to you on 
these subjects shall be said verbally. 

‘ We are just now moving a little about the country, 
and I find myself much interested by what I meet 
with. It would not, however, afford you the same 
pleasure, for to talk of wavellite, hydrargellitc, and 
such hard things, would be out of the question when 
the question was to you. 

‘ Bespecting our return, we mean to be home some¬ 
where about the beginning of July, but it is more 
likely to happen after the beginning than before, 
perhaps about Sunday week, but I cannot say to 
a day. 

‘ I wrote to Magrath a few days since, and suppose 
you have heard through Mr. G. from him. Eemembcr 
me to E., B., M. (to whom I promised to write), and 
all friends. 

‘ I am, dear Mother, your affectionate son, 

‘ M. Fabadat.’ 


FABADAT TO ABBOTT. 

<Itoyal Inatitation: Friday morning, 
half-past seven, July 26, 1817. 

‘ Dear A-, I did not get your kind note until 

last night, and since then have been endeavouring to 
extricate myself from a meeting of some of our people, 
respecting a singing school attached to our meeting- 
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house, in hopes that I could have said to you, “I will 
come.” It happens, however, unfortunately, that I 
have been one of the most earnest in bringing the 
consultants together, and that I shall be obliged to be 
with them, plodding over the means of improving 
our own singing, in place of attending to and enjoying 
that of others, on this evening. 

‘It avails one nothing to express my regrets; there¬ 
fore I shall restrain my pen, except in saying I am, as 
always, yours sincerely, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

* Royal Institution: Thursday, August SI. 

‘ Dear A-, It is useless waiting longer for time 

to write a letter, however its length might be in¬ 
creased by so doing, for I do not think that would 
be commensurate with the time delayed; policy, there¬ 
fore, and self-gratification induce me to snatch a 
moment from the midst of other duties, to perform 
something towards the one I owe you. The policy 
you will understand easily enough, as it is merely that 
of saving time; the gratification will consist in your 
coming up to-morrow evening, if you can, and helping 
to divert’ me by conversation. I have at present five 
or six prosing things in hand, and, what is more firosing 
than all, the doctor. Not that I fear him much, but 
because there is such a nonsensical air of importance 
attaching itself to both the word and the thing, which 
is quite absurd when I am in th*e case. I hope you 
will come up: it is the only evening I have had, and 
mayhap shall have, for some time. 

* My remembrances tp all. Yours ever, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 


1817. 

25. 
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1817. 

Mt. 26 , 


FABADAY TO ABBOTT. 

* Royal Inatitution: Noyember 26,1817. 

‘ Dear A-, I can scarcely imagine the opinion 

you will form of me in seeing me thus changeable; 
but this, however, I think I may safely presume, that 
you will not charge me with ceremony. I do not 
know what the fates intend by interfering with our 
arrangements, but I know to my cost how they do, 
and I have now to let you know. This is to inform 
you that, in consequence of an arrangement I have 
made with a gentleman recommended to me by Sir 
H. Davy, I am engaged to give him lessons in mine¬ 
ralogy and chenustry tlirice a week in the evening, for 
a few months. In order to meet the engagement, I 
am obliged to neglect my Monday evening school 
entirely, and to give up with that my Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings to teaching. Our lessons do not 
commence till eight o’clock, and, as my gentleman is in 
the immechate neighbourhood, I am at liberty till that 
hour. I hope, therefore, that I shall see you early on 
T’hursday, but I regret that I must also part with you 
early. We will look over the letters, &c., as you desire. 

‘ Yours sincerely, 

, ‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Faraday’s progress in 1818 can still be well marked, 
(1) by his lectures; (2) his note-book; (3) his publica¬ 
tions ; and (4) his letters. 

Continuing his course of chemical lectures, he gave 
five this year: these were pn gold, silver, mercury, &c.; 
on copper and iron; on tin, lead, zinc; on antimony, 
arsenic; on alkalies and earths. 
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He also gave another lecture, entitled ‘ Observations 1818. 
on the Inertia of the Mind.’ This lecture was written iEr. 26 - 27 . 
out at fuU length ; some passages, which show Faraday’s 
own mind at this period, are worth preserving. 

His note-book contains a carefiilly reported course 
of lectures on oratory, by Mr. B. H. Smart, who still 
can tell of the strong desire of his pupil to improve 
himself, although fifty years have pass«i since Fara&ay, 
with little time and less money, thought it well to do 
all that could be done for his own education even in 
his manner of lecturing. 

He had eleven papers in the fourth and fifth volumes 
of the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science.’ The most impor¬ 
tant was on sounds produced by flames in tubes. 

As Faraday’s scientific work increased, his letters to 
his friend Abbott became fewer and shorter. This year 
a very short one almost ends the correspondence. As 
long as Abbott stayed in London, the friends met from 
time to time; and in after years, when he chanced to be 
in town, his greatest pleasure was to witness the success 
of Faraday in the theatre of the Eoyal Institution. 

The loss of the reflection of Faraday’s mind in these 
letters is partly balanced by another image of himself, 
which becomes visible in a correspondence which he 
began this year with Professor G. de la Eive. 

When Faraday was at Geneva with Davy, Professor de 
la Eive, undazzled by the brilliancy of Davy’s reputation, 
was able to see the true worth of his assistant. This led 
him on one occasion to place Faraday even then on a par 
with Davy. He invited them both to dinner. Davy, it 
is said, declined to dine with one who in some things 
acted as his servant De la Eive expressed his feelings 
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1818. only by saying he was sorry he should have to give 
3&.26-27. two dinners instead of one. 

Of that Geneva visit Faraday says, in 1858, to 
Mr. A, de la Eive, ‘I have some such thoughts (of 
gratitude) even as regards your own father, who 
was, I may say, the first who personally at Geneva, 
and afterwards by correspondence, encouraged and by 
thaf sustained me.’ 

It will be seen that this correspondence, which began 
with the father, was continued with the son, and it lasted 
altc^ether nearly fifty years; and there was no one to 
whom Faraday wrote an account of his work and of 
his thoughts with so much pleasure and so much 
sympathy as to his friend Professor A. de la Rive, 

I. 

A glimpse of his nature and knowledge this year is 
to be had in his thirteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
lectures. 

At the end of his thirteenth lecture, on gold, silver, 
mercury, platinum, palladium, rhodium, iridium, os¬ 
mium, he says:— 

‘ As in their physical properties so in their chemical 
properties. Their afiinities being weaker, (the noble 
metals) do not present that variety of combinations, 
belonging to the more common metals, which renders 
them so extensively useful in the arts; nor are they, 
in consequence, so, necessary and important in the 
operations of nature. They do not assist in her hands 
in breaking down rocks and strata into soil, nor do 
they help man to make that soil productive or to 
collect for him its products. 
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‘ The wise man, however, will avoid partial views of jgjg 
things. He will not, with the miser, look to gold and 
silver as the only blessings of life; nor will he, with 
the cynic, snarl at mankind for preferring them to 
copper and iron. He will contemplate society as the 
proper state of man, and its artificial but necessary in¬ 
stitutions and principles will appear to him the correct 
and advantageous result of natural causes. That whicli 
is convenient is that which is useful, and that which is 
useful is that which is valuable. It is in the relative 
position of things one to the other that they are to be 
considered and estimated; and whilst a man makes use 
of them no otherwise than wisely to supply his wants 
and virtuous pleasures, the avaricious trader has no 
reason to call him a fool of nature, nor the- moral 
philosopher to name him the victim of society.’ 

His fourteenth and fifteenth lectures were on copper, 
iron, tin, lead,.and zinc. * 

At the end of the sixteenth lecture, on antimony, 
arsenic, cobalt, manganese, nickel, bismuth, tungsten, 
molybdenum, uranium, cerium, tellurium, titanium, eo- 
lumbium, he says ;— 

‘ I have now, in the progress of the three last lectures, 
brought *before you by far the most important of the 
metallic bodies. There yet remain a few, the result 
of late, even of contemporaneous research, which will 
form the subject of the next and the concluding lecture 
of this course. They are the bases of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths. It is interesting to observe the progress 
of this branch of chemistry, its relations to the ages 
through which it has passed, and the continual refine¬ 
ment of the means which have urged it in its career. 
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181?. ‘ The ancients knew but of seven reduced metals, but 

they are those which, amongst the extensive range we 
now possess, are the most important; and in gold, silver, 
mercury, copper, iron, tin, and lead they found abun¬ 
dant resources for weapons of war and for implements 
of art, for economical applications and for ornamental 
uses. 

‘ The metals in use in old times were obtained almost 
by accident—either pure from the hands of nature or 
by the rudest and simplest workings. But, excited by 
the result of their labours, and by a rude perception 
of the important ends to be obtained, men would, in 
the course of years, not only have their curiosity, but 
their interest engaged in the pursuit; and, improved 
by the experience of past ages, we find the alchemists 
and their followers, in spite of the self-created ob¬ 
scurity which surrounded them, still frequently suc¬ 
cessful in withdrawing from the concealed stores of 
nature new metallic wonders, and giving to mankind 
at one time amusing, at another useful information. 

‘ As the views of men became clearer, as their grow¬ 
ing means continually improved by practice in their 
hands, new individuals were added to the metallic 
species, and each addition drew forth applause for the 
genius of the discoverer, and for his contribution to 
general chemical science. Stimulated by the due and 
awarded commendation given to prior merit, all ex¬ 
erted themselves; and the result at this day is, that in 
place of the seven ^metals known to the ancients, at 
least forty have been distinguished from each other 
and from other bodies, and have had their properties 
demonstrated, 

‘ At present we begin to feel impatient, and to wkh 
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for a new state of chemical elements. For a time the igig. 

desire was to add to the metals, now we wish to gg' 
diminish their number. They increase upon us con¬ 
tinually, and threaten to enclose within their ranks the 
bounds of our fair fields of chemical science. The rocks 
of the mountain and the soil of the plain, the sands 
of the sea and the salts that are in it, have given way 
to the powers we have been able to apply to them, but 
only to be replaced by metals. Even the gas of our 
atmosphere puts on at times a metallic appearance 
before us, and seems to indicate a similar base within. 

But a few combustibles and a few supporters of com¬ 
bustion remain to us of a diflerent nature, and some 
(men of celebrity too) have found metals even among 
these. 

‘ To decompose the metals, then, to reform them, to 
change them from one to another, and to realise the 
once absurd notion of transmutation, are the problems 
now given to the chemist for solution. lAJt none start 
at the difficult task, and think the means far beyond 
him; everything may be gained by energy and perse¬ 
verance. Let us but look to the means which have 
given us these bodies, and to their gradual development, 
and we shall then gain confidence to hope for new and 
cflfcctive powers for their removal from the elementary 
ranks. Observe the first rudiments of metallurgical 
knowledge in the mere mechanical separation of native 
gold and silver from the encumbering substances; mark 
the important stop made in the reduction of copper, of 
iron, and of tin from their ores—rude, indeed, in the 
hands of the ancients, but refinement itself compared 
with their prior knowledge; consider the improve¬ 
ment when, by a variety of manipulations, the early 

VOL. I. . s 
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1818. chemist of the last century separated a small quantity 
Ist'. 26 ! of a metallic substance from five or six other bodies, 
where it existed in strong combination, and then pass 
to the perfection of these means as exhibited in the 
admirable researches of Tennant and Wollaston; lastly, 
glance but at the new, the extraordinary powers which 
the chemist of our own nation put in action so suc¬ 
cessfully for the reduction of the alkalies and earths, 
and you will then no longer doubt that powers still 
progressive and advanced may exist and put at some 
favourable moment the bases of the metals in our 
hands.’ 

At the conclusion of his course, at the end of the 
seventeenth lecture, on alkalies and earths, he says :— 

‘ The substances that have now been described com- 
jfiete the series of incUillic bodies which I enumerated 
to you among the present elements of chemicid stueiice. 
With them we conclude our consideration of simple 
bodies, and at this point too it is my intention to close 
the present series of lectures. 

‘During the seventeen lectures which have formed 
this course, I have constantly endeavoured rather to 
enlarge upon the powers and properties of the simple 
sTd)stances, and upon a few of tlieir more proximate 
combinations, than to describe to you their ultimate 
(•ompounds, and their applications and subserviency to 
the ])uriK)scs of man. I have consequently drawn my 
matter from more hidden and obscure sources, of the 
character of which it has partaken, and have, to a 
certain degree, neglected to use that influence over your 
attention which would have been in my power if I had 
reverted to effects frequently in common life before 
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you, and to bodies the uses of which are daily in your 1818. 
hands. iErT^ 

‘It certainly is not necessary that I should give 
reasons for the adoption of a particular plan, though 
it may appear to be imperfect and badly designed; but 
courtesy claims some attention even in science ; and, 
influenced by this, and in justifleation of myself (for 
whatever independence we may a.ssume, no one is in¬ 
clined to permit a censure, however unjust or however 
slight, to rest upon him which he can remove), I shall 
give reasons. 

‘ On considering at the commencement of the course 
what ought to be the nature of these lectures, they ap¬ 
peared to me to admit with pi’opriety of two distinct 
characters: they might be illustrative of the vai’ious 
processes and applications in the arts which are of a 
chemical nature ; or they might be elementary in their 
nature, and explanatory of the secret laves and forces 
on which the science, with all its uses, is founded. 

‘ These two modes in which chemistry may be said 
to exist, you will observe, form what may Ijc called the 
extremes of our knowledge on the subject; the first, 
or applicative chemistry, is identical with the experi¬ 
mental .knowledge and practice of the artisan and 
manufacturer, and is also that from which we gain our 
first perceptions and ideas of this kind; the second, 
or elementary chemistry, is the result of our researches 
in the science ; and though, being the result of long and 
laborious trains of inductive reasoning and experimen¬ 
tal investigation, it is the last production of the mind, 
yet it is also the basis upon which nature and art have 
raised practical science. 

‘ To have made these lecture, therefore, illustrative 

• 8 ti 
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1818. of the arts and manufactures, would have been to re- 
Mt. 26 . peat what the man of observation had already noticed, 
i.e. the results of general experience; and as it cannot 
but be supposed that a knot of men drawn together 
for mutual improvement must consist of men of obser¬ 
vation, it would have been to repeat at least much of 
what must be known to the members of the Society. 
On the contrary, to treat of the first laws and principles 
of the science would be to explain the causes of the 
efiects observed by those attentive bystanders on nature, 
and to point out to them by what powers and in what 
manner those effects were produced. 

‘ It is possible,, and likely, that to suppose men not 
observant would be to incur their distaste and enmity, 
but to suppose them ignorant of elementary chemistry 
(and by lecturing I have supjx>sed, in form at least, 
ignorance) could be no cause of offence. The acute 
man may obseiwe very accurately, but it docs not follow 
that he shoidd also reason perfectly or extensively. 
To tell a person that a stone falls to the ground would 
be to insult him, but it would not at all compromise 
his character for sagacity to be infonned of the laws 
by which the stone descends, or the power which in¬ 
fluences it. And though perhaps this illustration does 
not apply very strongly to the case of applicative and 
elementary chemical science, it is stiU satisfactory, by 
assuring me that I have not given offence by any ima¬ 
ginary depreciation of the knowledge of others. But, 
further, I know of no’illustration of the arts and manu¬ 
factures of the civilised world, which would have been 
worth my offering, or your acceptance, not founded on 
first principles. I have endeavoured to give those first 
principles, in an account of the inherent powers of 
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matter, of the foims in wliich matter exists, and of 1818. 
simple elementary substances. It is probable that at a ^Kt. 26 . 
future time I may make use of this groundwork in 
illustrating the chemical arts to you ; in the meantime 
I shall rest confident that, should I find it convenient, 
the sufierance and kindness you have extended to me 
will still attend my efforts. 

‘ Before I leave you, I may observe that, during the 
last year or two of the Society’s proceedings, I have 
been intruded on your attention to an extraordinary 
degree : this has been occasioned partly by my eager¬ 
ness to use the opportunities this Society affords for 
improvement; partly by the necessity we are under, 
from the constitution of our laws, to supply every re¬ 
quired effort of whatever nature from among ourselves; 
but much more by ymr continued indulgence. 

‘ At present I shall retire awhile from the public 
duties of the Society, and that with the greater readi¬ 
ness, as I have but little doubt that the evenings devoted 
to lectures will be filled in a manner more worthy of 
your attention. I retire gratified by the considerations 
that every lecture has tended to draw closer the ties of 
friendship and good feeling between the members of 
the Soejety and myself; that each one of them has 
shown the advantages and uses of the Society; and still 
more, by the consciousness that I have endeavoured to 
do, and the belief that I have done, my duty to the 
Society, to myself, and to you.’ 

• 

In his ‘ Observations on the Inertia of the Mind,’ read 
at the City Philosophical Society July 1, 1818, he said : 

‘ It is now about eighteen months ago that I read in 
this room a few observations on the means of obtaining 
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1818.' knowledge, and on those wliich particularly interested 
Mt.m! us as being afforded by the principles and constitution 
of this Society. My object at that time was to describe 
distinctly some of the common and accessible soiu:ce3 
of information, with the means best adapted to gain 
for each of us a participation in the benefits and the 
honours presented by knowledge to mankind. In con¬ 
tinuance of that subject, it is my intention to-night to 
attempt an exposition of certain influences which retard, 
if they do not prevent, the application of those means, 
and which oppose the appropriation to ourselves of 
that to which we have an inalienable right. 

‘ As I before selected this Society for a particular illus¬ 
tration of the general descriptions I gave ,of the means 
of obtaining knowledge, I shall again take the liberty of 
applying ray observations distinctly to it. In doing this, 
I by no moans intend to say that it is particularly ob¬ 
noxious to observation. There are no institutions exempt 
from failings, no circle where every duty is performed, 
every propriety attended to; but as this Society is ours, 
jis we possess the strongest interest in it, as it professes 
to be superadded to our other means of improvement, 
it surely deserves with us particular attention, at a time 
when we are considering the very object it was intended 
to attain ; and whether that which may be applied to 
it be praise or blame, it should have no influence to 
urge utterance on the one hand or retard it on the 
other. If we respect the Society and its advantages, we 
can have no objection, among ourselves to consider its 
weaknesses; for on the same principle by which a man 
who knows his own deficiencies and feilings is better 
able to pass through the world with importance and 
authority than the one who, blind to his humanity. 
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considers himself perfect; so may the Society, by a true 1818. 
and accurate conception in its members of what yet 
remains imperfect in it, be rendered more valuable to 
ourselves, more respected by others. 

‘ And yet I am perhaps incorrect in applying these 
general observations to the Society rather Uiau to the 
members which compose it. It is not from the consti¬ 
tution of those laws which here hold us together that 
the imperfection arises, unless excess of liberality in 
the evasions allowed to members be urged; but it is 
from a deficiency in that part of the general eflect 
intended to be filled by the eflbrts of the members. 

Our Society supposes two things—exertions and the 
direction of those exertions; and possessing these, 
it assumes the capability of arriving at knowledge. 

It is a principal feature in the institution, and has con¬ 
stantly been so from its origin, that the exertions should 
be contributed by the members, and that they should 
be gratuitous. These, therefore, are continually in 
rcqui.sition, and it is your care to furnish them uninter¬ 
ruptedly. For any deficiency in these the demand is 
upon you, not on the Society. You are to bring them 
with you, and not to come supposing them purchased 
and hung up in the room. The Society, by which 
I mean'those general arrangements and directions 
furnished by the consultations of the whole body of 
members, only takes upon itself to direct your exertions. 

It endeavours, by a happy appropriation and arrange¬ 
ment of time, subject, and manneij, to turn to the most 
important use that which you contribute; to economise, 
as it were, the forces subscribed, and to bring out to the 
fullest extent the subject introduced. 

* Such being the division and the apportioning of the. 
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1818. duties and labours incurred by our attempt at mutual 
A^ 26 . improvement in this room, it is evident that no ob¬ 
servations which apply strictly to the inertia or apathy 
of the mind ean readily be attached to what I have 
called the Society—^to that congregation of laws which 
furnish us with general arrangements and directions. 
In their nature they must point (if point they possess) 
to those who form the active, the constituent parts of 
the body; to those who, tacitly at least, engage to 
furnish materials: and these are yourselves. I beg I 
may not here be misunderstood. I have before depre¬ 
cated any intention to apply to particular instances 
because they were insulated or prominent, but I said, or 
meant to say, that for our own sakes I would make a 
particular application of general animadversions. 

‘ I intended to apply observations on mental apathy to 
the Society because it was ours, and therefore most 
<‘oncemed us in its improvement, not because it parti¬ 
cularly deserved them; and, therefore, in transferring 
the charge from things to men, I must naturally take 
the members of the Society in place of mankind at 
large. If anyone objects to this, I resign my assump¬ 
tion. If he protests against the mode of treatment, I 
will quit my particular charge, but take up the general 
and inclusive one. If he retorts the neglect on me, I 
will plead guilty. I wish not to offend, but to act 
most effectually for our mutual good; and, in imita¬ 
tion of the skilful physician, would rather give a little 
present pain and offence, that future good and pleasure 
may result, than cheat you by complacency out of the 
present vapid, uneasy moment into one stiU more so. 

‘ Having proceeded thus far, I am half inclined to 
regret that the application is already directed of ob- 
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servations but yet floating in the brain. They may 1818. 
perhaps prove worth nothing, perliaps out of place W. 28 . 
and without force. Still, however, to the Society, which 
is aware of the uncertainty of the subjects brought 
before it, there will appear sufficient reason for what 
I have said; and if the further thoughts in this paper 
contain nothing in justification of that which has been 
uttered, a recollection of the difficulties experienced by 
the committee will abundantly supply their place. 

‘ Man is an improving animal. 

‘ Unlike the animated world around him, whi<',h 
remains in the same constant state, he is continually 
varying; and it is one of the noblest prerogatives of 
his nature, that in the highest of earthly distinctions he 
has the power of raising and exalting himself con¬ 
tinually. The transitory state of man has been held 
up to him as a memento of his weakness: to man 
degraded it may be so with justice ; to man as he ought 
to be it is no reproach ; and in knowledge, that man 
only is to be contemned and despised who is not in a 
state of transition. 

‘ Wo are by our nature progressive. 

‘We are placed by our Creator in a certain state 
of things, resulting from the pre-existence of society, 
combined with the laws of nature. Here we commence 
our existence, our earthly career. The extent before 
us is long, and he who reaches furthest in his time has 
best done his duty, and has most honour. The goal 
before us is perfection: always ^thin sight, but too 
far distant to be reached. like a point in the utmost 
verge of perspective, it seems to recede before us, and 
we find as we advance that the distance far surpasses 
our conception of it. Still, however, we are not. 
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1818 . deceived; each step we move repays abundantly the 
~jEr. 26. exertion made, and the more eager our race the more 
novelties and pleasure we obtain. 

‘ Some there are who, on this plain of human life, con¬ 
tent themselves with that which their predecessors put 
into their possession, and they remain idle and inactive 
on the spot where nature has dropped them; others 
exist who can well enjoy the advantages in advance, 
but are too idle to exert themselves for their possession— 
and these are well punished for tlic envy which their 
very sensibility and sentient powers engendered within 
them at sight of the success of others; a third set are 
able and willing to advance in knowledge, but they 
must be led; and but few attain to the distinguished 
honour of being first on the plain, and of taking the 
lead of their generation, of the age, and of the world. 

‘ It can scarcely be possible that my opinion should 
be mistaken in what I have said; but, lest anyone mis¬ 
conceives me, I shall take the liberty of discriminating 
some few points before I proceed further in asserting 
the unprovability of man. 

First, then, all theological considerations are banished 
from the Society, and of course from my remarks; and 
whatever I may say has no reference to a future state, or 
to the means which are to be adopted in this world in 
anticipation of it. Next, I have no intention of substitut¬ 
ing anything for religion, but I wish to take that part of 
human nature which is independent of it. Morality, 
philosophy, comraercje, the various institutions and 
habits of society, are independent of religion, and may 
exist either witli or without it They are always the 
same, and can dwell alike in the breasts of those 
who from opinion are entirely opposed in the set of 
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principles they include in the term religion, or in those 
who have none, 

‘ To discriminate more closely, if possible, I will ob¬ 
serve that we have no right to judge religious opinions, 
but the human nature of this evening is that part of 
man which we have a right to judge; and I think it 
will be found, on examination, that this humanity—as 
it may perhaps be called—will accord with what I 
have before described as being in our own hands so 
improvable and perfectible. 

‘ Lastly, by advancement on the plain of life, I mean 
advancement in those things which distinguish man 
from beasts—sentient advancement. It is not he who 
has soared above his fellow-creatures in power, it is 
not he who can command most readily the pampering 
couch or the costly luxury; but it is he who has done 
most good to his fellows, he who has directed them in 
the doubtful moment, strengthened them in the weak 
moment, aided them in the moment of necessity, and 
enlightened them in their ignorance, that leads the ranks 
of mankind. 

‘ Such then is our state, and such our duty. We are 
placed in a certain point in the immensity of time, with 
the long, the interminable chains of moral good and of 
human knowledge lying about our path. We are able 
to place them straight before us, to take them as our 
guides, and even to develope them to others far beyond 
the spot where we found them; and it is our duty to 
do so. Some there are perverse .enough .to entangle 
them even wilfully, to delight in destroying the ar¬ 
rangements which nature points out, and to retard 
their very neighbours in their efforts; but by far the 
greater part are content to let things remain as they. 


1818. 
Mt. 26 . 
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1818 . are. Tliey make no efforts tliemselves, but, on the 
ajt.' 28. contrary, hang as weights upon the exertions made by 
others who labour for the public good. Now, it is 
with the spirit which animates, or rather benumbs, 
these that I would have to do. I trust there are not 
many who retrograde, and for the sake of human 
nature I will not believe that the observations which 
apply to them should be general. 

‘There is a power in natural philosophy, of an in¬ 
fluence universal, and yet withd so obscure, in its 
nature so unobtrusive, that for many ages no idea of 
it existed. It is called inertia. It tends to retain 
every body in its present state, and seems like the spirit 
of constancy impressed upon matter. Whatever is in 
motion is by it retained in motion, and whatever is at 
rest remains at rest under its sway. It opposes every 
new influence, strengthens every old one. Is there 
nothing in the human mind which seems analogous to 
this power ? Is there no spiritual effect comparable to 
this corporeal one? What are habits? old prejudices? 
They seem something like a retention in a certain state 
due to somewhat more than the active impulses of the 
moment. As far as regards them, the mind seems 
inclined to remain in the state in which it is, and the 
words which enunciate part of our natural law will 
describe exactly the effect. The agreement is strange, 
but it nevertheless is evident and exact thus far; and 
it is possible we shall find it to exist even in its more 
active states. We have only to ascertain whether the 
mind which has once received an impulse, which has 
become active and been made progressive, continues in 
that state, and we can decide at once on the analogy. 
I do not know whether you will require of me to prove 
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that such is the case before you will admit it. Tlie 1818 . 
impression on my own mind is that it is eminently so; 
and I doubt not but that your own observatitin will 
confirm my conclusions. The man who has once 
turned lus mind to an art goes on more and more im¬ 
proving in it; the man who once begins to observe 
rapidly improves in the facidty. And to illustrate at 
once the force of mental inertia to retain the mind 
either at rest or in motion, how difficult om’ endeavours 
to set about a new affair, how facile our progress when 
once engaged; every little delay illustrates more or 
less the inertia of the passive mind ; every new observa¬ 
tion, every fresh discovery, that of the active mind. 

‘ Perhaps in playfulness we may endeavour to trace 
the analogy still further. Inertia is an essential pro¬ 
perty of matter ; is it a never-failing attendant on the 
mind ? I hope it is; for as it seem« to be in full force 
whenever the mind is passive, I trust it is also in power 
when she is actively engaged. Was the idle mind ever 
yet easy to be placed in activity ? Was the dolt ever 
willing to resign inanity for perception ? Or are they 
not always found contented to remain as if they were 
satisded with their situation ? They are like the shep¬ 
herd Magnus : although on a barren rock, their efforts 
to remove are irksome and unpleasant; and they seem 
chained to the spot by a power over which they have 
no control, of which they have no perception. Again : 
in activity, what intellectual being would resign his 
employment? Who would be content to forego the 
pleasures hourly crowding upon him? Each new 
thought, perception, or judgment is a sufficient reward 
in itself for his past labours, and all the future is pure 
enjoyment. There is a labour in thouglit, but none 
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1818 . who have once engaged in it would willingly resign it. 

2^ Intermissions I speak not of; ’tis the general habit and 
tenor of the mind that concerns us, and that which has 
once been made to taste the pleasures of its own 
voluntary exertions will not by a slight cause be made 
to forego them. 

‘ There is still another point of analogy between the 
inertia of matter and that of the mind, and though 
not essential in either case, yet the circumstances exist 
in both. I refer to what may be called disturbing 
forces. If the inertia of matter were to be exerted alone, 
it would tend, according to the original state of rest or of 
motion, to preserve the universe eternally the same, or 
to make it ever changing. At present it is doubtful 
whether both these effects do not take place, but they 
certainly do not hapjien in the same manner. The 
centripetfil force, tke centrifugal force, tlie force result¬ 
ing from chemical action, and that which originates 
muscular exertion, are at all times active in changing 
and varying the states induced by inertia, sometimes 
aiding, sometimes counteracting its effect. These arc 
represented among intellectual beings by the sensations, 
perceptions, passions, and other mental influences which 
interfere (frequently so much to our inconvenience) 
with the dictates of our reason. The philosopher who 
has perceived and enjoyed the advantages resulting 
from the actual performance of his own experiments 
and the use of his own senses, has all his industry (I 
would say inertia) destroyed by the lassitude of a hot 
day, and gravitates into inactivity. Another has his 
reasoning crossed by his inclination; some thoughts 
are driven one way, some another, and his mind be¬ 
comes a mere chaos. Others there are, again, whose 
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inertia is assisted by the repeated action of other causes, 
and they go on with accelerated energy. So vanity, 
ambition, pride, interest, and a thousand other in¬ 
fluences, tend to make men redouble their efforts, and 
the effect is such that what appeared at first an im¬ 
passable barrier easily gives way before the increasing 
power opposed to it. 

Inertia, as it regards matter, is a tenn sufiiciently well 
understood both in a state of rest and of motion. As 
it is not my intention to attempt a dtsjcription of func¬ 
tions of the mind according to strict mathematical 
terms, I shall resign the exclusive use of the word at 
])rescnt, and adopt two others, which, according to tlie 
sense they have acquired from usage, will, I .believe, 
supply its place with accuracy. Apathy will represent 
the inertia of a passive mind; industry that of an active 
mind. 

‘ It is curious to consider how we qualify ideas es¬ 
sentially the same, according to the words made use of 
to rejiresent them. I might talk of mental inertia for a 
long time without attaching either blame or praise to 
it—^without the chance even of doing so; but mention 
apathy and industry, and the mind simultaneously cen¬ 
sures the one and commends the other. Yet the things 
are the same: both idleness and industry are habits, and 
habits result from inertia. 

Let us first consider the inertia of the sluggish mind. 
This is apathy—^idleness. Perhaps there never yet was 
a person who could be offered as a complete instance of 
this state—one who made not the slightest advance¬ 
ment in the paths of knowledge. It is not possible 
there should be such, where perception and reason exist 
though but in the slightest dc^ee. Society must of 
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1818 . necessity entrain such a being, even though against his 
.®T. 26. will; and he will be moved like the rocky fragment 
in the mountain torrent—a fit display of the energetic 
powers -about him, and of his own mean, inanimated 
state. 

‘ But for want of this complete illustration, we may 
select instances where the general character is heavy 
and dull, or where that idleness which has been digni¬ 
fied unjustly with the name of contentment exists. Or 
we may take a particular individual, and select such 
parts of his clmracter as are most subject to the be¬ 
numbing influence of apathy. We cannot fail of finding 
(each in his circle) plenty like to the first of these; 
and perhaps I should not assert too much if I were to 
say we are all included among the latter. 

‘ I have promised to apply my observations to tlic 
Society, and I regret that the task, as it regards apa¬ 
thetic inertia, is so easy. You must be conscious of 
tlie illustration afibrded me in our meetings, of a languid 
state of mind—of, indeed, an indifference which seems 
to palsy every effort made to give activity to the system. 
Or if you arc not, a slight consideration will soon 
make you aware of it. Perhaps, however, I view the 
Society from a peculiar point of view; perhaps the aj)- 
[Mjarance to others is very different to that presented to 
me. It is possible I may have mistaken the nature of it; 
and yet, from the repeated statements I have made of 
what I have considered its nature and spirit, and from 
the acquiescence witji which they have been received, 
this is hardly passible. What then is the Society ? Is 
it not an association of persons who, willing to commu¬ 
nicate and receive information, have agreed to form cer¬ 
tain periodical opportunities when intercourse shall be 
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facilitated, and subscribed to certain rules by which that 1818 . 
intercourse shall be regulated? 

‘Has not each one tacitly agreed to bring his attention, 
if not his opinion, to bear on the subject introduced ? 

Are not the subjects left open and various as nature 
itself, that all may be satisfied, each selecting accord¬ 
ing to his taste ? Is there any demand for perfection, 
for elaborate reasoning and sound judgment; or is any 
impediment tlirown in the way of the simifiest observa¬ 
tion ? Is there any attempt to put down those who are 
incompetent, or is incompetency in the slightest maimer 
included in the idea of the Society? On the contrary, 
i.s not all free ? Is not the simplest effort received with 
thanks? Is any other qualification desired by the 
Society in its members than the plain, simple wish to 
improve ? 

‘ What, then (in the name of Improvement I ask it), 

•what is the reason that, with all these facilities, without 
a single apparent difficulty, we are destitute in subject 
and meagre in interest ? Alas! it must be apathy; that 
minister of ignorance has spread his wing over us, and 
we shrink into indolence. Our efforts are opposed by 
his power, and, aided by our mean sensations of ease, ho 
triumphs over our better judgment, and thrusts it down 
to contempt. And is it possible that a being endowed 
Avith such high capabilities as man, and destined to such 
eminent purposes, should see his powers withered, his 
object unattained, through the influence of that mean 
thing, habit, and still remain content? Can it be that 
the degradation and a consciousness of it exist at one 
and the same time in the same being? or has apathy so 
powerful an agent in self-complacency that conviction 
is put to flight, and allowed no place in the breast ? 

VOL. r. T 
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1818, Whatever be the reason, the melancholy truth is evident, 
J&v. 26 . that we are fit for the noblest purposes, but that wo 
fulfil them not. 

‘ Noi>i8 it over that appropriation of the reasoning 
powers alone which constitutes literary and scientific 
knowledge that this demon sways his withering sceptre, 
lie triumphs also over the busy walks of commerce, 
and, alas I in the humble paths of morality. You shall 
sometimes see a tradesman set out in life with excellent 
prospects, stimulated by hope, ambition, interest, emula¬ 
tion, the incitement of his friends, and his own gratifica¬ 
tions ; he will exert every nerve to secure success, and 
he will succeed. You shall see this man gain on the world, 
till he stands, a fair example to others of the prosperity 
attendant on industry. He is raised above want, even 
the want of a luxury. But later in life you shall see 
this man ‘ fall from his high estate,’ and, accompanied 
by repinement, regret, and contempt, sink into poverty 
and misery. The cause is idleness—apathy. Early in 
life he had been stimulated to personal exertions, and 
his due reward was prosperity. With it, however, came 
enjoyment, and as his wealth increased, so did the love 
of its pleasures. That full draughts might bo taken of 
the sweetened cup of life, he resigned his cares into the 
hands of subordinate managers, and gave himself up to 
habits of enjoyment and ease. The strong interest 
which made his afiairs prosper no longer governs them; 
but a secondary feeling actuates those to whom they are 
entrusted, and the energy of the measures taken for 
their preservation sinks in proportion. There is now 
no individuality between the results and the manager. 
Neglect creeps in; the shadows of confusion come over. 
At some thwarted moment the master sees this; he 
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would fain rise to activity, but habit has imperceptibly 1818 . 
taken possession of him. He struggles into exertion; but .»t. 28. 
his exertions are momentary, and he falls again into 
supineness. Delays retard tlie aid he should bring, 
whilst they accelerate the fate' attending him, until at 
bust, when too late, the bright prospect and the solid 
realities recede together into obscurity and chaos. 

‘ You will tell me perhaps that this is imaginary, or 
that at most it occurs but now and then, in very insulated 
instances; but I will give it as my own opinion that 
eveiy tradesman realises it more or less. Where is 
the man who has used his utmost exertions in the pro¬ 
secution of his affairs ? Where is the person who has 
never relaxed but when fatigue required it ? Has plea¬ 
sure never taken place of business at an inconvenient 
moment? Has an appointment never been missed 
through careless delay? Has anyone reason to con¬ 
gratulate himself that he has lost nothing through 
iiratteiition and neglect ? If you a.sscnt to what these 
questions imply, you assent to my proposition, and allow 
that apathy is stronger at times even than interest. 

‘ In morality I fear I should not have so difficult a task 
in establishing my assertion as in interest. When we 
continually see the former giving way under the in- 
iluence of the latter, there is but little hope that it 
should withstand this influence, or that that which has 
conquered the stronger power shall not overcome the 
weaker. Morality seems the natural impression of the 
Deity within us. It ministers only to the serene and 
healthy but quiet pleasures of the heart, and has little 
to do with the passions and gratifications of the human 
being of this age. It is continually bnffeteil about in 
the tempest of temporal excitement, and rarely fails to 

T 2 
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1818 , suffer. Perhaps if the human being were placed out of 
the sphere of earthly influence, were not dependent upon 
it for support, and found no tempting pleasures in its 
productions, he might become conscious, even sponta¬ 
neously, of the gratifications arising from the fulfilment 
of duties, and become more and more virtuous for 
virtue’s sake; but, crossed as his good resolutions are 
by temptations and excitements, some effect must bo 
produced which tends to warp the result of his convic¬ 
tion, and prevent that progression which ought to have 
place. Some take thc*systcm of morality as they find 
it for their standard, and act no further than it directs, 
forgetting that the institutions and the abuses of society 
frequently sanction vice of the most gross or the most 
contemptible kind. Ask the glutton whether moderation 
is a virtue and excess a vice. He will tell you yes, but 
his moderation is eating, drinking, and feasting; and his 
excess only that which produces dropsy, apoplexy, and 
death. Ask the gentleman what is the greatest disgrace 
to him; he tells you, a lie; but all the falsities of civilised 
and polite life are excluded from that term when he uses 
it. The morality of these persons, therefore, is the 
convenient system they have made up for themselves; 
gratification generally prevents them from perceiving 
any other, and if it fails, apathy secures them from any 
improvement. Others can perceive the right and the 
wrong, and have no objection to inculcate the purest 
principles. They do not like, however, to resign the 
pleasures they can secure by a slight practical trespass of 
their own rules; and that which in reality is the result of 
degraded taste and idleness they call expediency, and ex¬ 
cuse their little derelictions from pure virtue by naming 
them necessary submissions to the present state of things. 
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‘ But leaving this melancholy picture of the effects 1818 . 
of apathy on the human mind in your hands for con- Mr. ta. 
sideration, I shall hasten to put an end to these ob¬ 
servations by a few words on the effect of industiy or 
the inertia of an active mind. 

‘ Industry is the natural state of man, and the perfec¬ 
tion of his nature is dependent on it; the progression 
which distinguishes him from eveiything else in the 
material world is maintained by it alone. The sun 
rises and sets, and rises and sets again. Spring, sum¬ 
mer, autumn, and winter, succeed each other only to 
be succeeded by the same round. A plant rises from 
out of the earth, puts forth leaves and buds ; it strength¬ 
ens, arrives at maturity, and then dies, giving place 
to other individuals who traverse the same changes. 

An animal is born, grows up, and at last gives signs 
even of intelligence; but he dies without having im¬ 
proved his species: and it is man alone who leaves 
a memento behind him by his deeds of his having 
existed ; who surpasses his predecessors, exalts his pre¬ 
sent generation, and supports those that follow him. 

‘ Mere effects, however, which distinguish him from 
every other animated being, are only to be produced 
by industry; it is that which enables him to add to the 
sum of knowledge already in possession of the world, 
to increase the stock of good which ennobles his nature. 

If he be not active, not in a state of improvement, what 
better is he than the brutes? In his own natime, none; 
and it is only what society has superinduced upon him of 
its manners and customs that distinguishes him from 
them. 

‘ Dryden, I think, wrote an epitaph upon such an one, 
and it is very- expressive of the vacidty of chai’acter 
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1818 . and paucity of interest wliidi such a being possesses or 
Mt. 26. excites:— 

‘ Here lies Sir John Guise : no one laughs, no one cries. 

Wlicre he’s gone, how he fares, no one knows, no one cares. 

■* I have already endeavoured to establish the analogy 
between a liabit of industry and the inertia of a moving 
body; mid as I fear I have too much trespa&sed upon 
your time and your good judgment in the foregoing 
attempts, I shall not further pursue it. I am sure that 
it is not needfiil for mo to point out the good clTects 
which would result to the Society from the active exer¬ 
tion of its members ; they must either have felt conscious 
of it already, or otherwise have found reasons against 
me which it Avould be politic in me first to hear. I 
shall, in conclusion, merely make an observation which 
I trust will extenuate me from the charge of harshness, 
and put a question (rather for form’s sake than the ques¬ 
tion itself), with which I shall leave it in your hands. 

‘ I have said that the inertia of matter is continually 
blended with other forces which complex its results and 
render them apparently contraiy to their cause, and 
also that in this respect it resembles the inertia of the 
mind. This of course is equivalent to an avowal that 
there are natural distiu’blng forces of the inertia of 
the mind, and that an. irregular, a retarded, or even 
an inverted progression must at times take place in 
knowledge and morality without any gross charge 
being incurred by mankind. I do not deny it. It was 
not, however, my particular object to discuss these 
forces, but the more general and fundamental one. If 
any, therefore, feels offended with what may appear like 
animadversions, he is at perfect liberty to take shelter 
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behind these extenuations and secure himself from 1818 . 
censure. jET.26-2r. 

‘In.pursuing the analogy in toy own mind of this 
general influence to which both matter and mind are 
subjected, I was led to a conclusion respecting mental 
inertia, which, though I have no reason to doubt, I 
should be fearful of utteriSg on my own authority 
alone. I will therefore put it in the form of a query; 
supposing, hovrever, that stiU you will direct your 
conversation, if you feel incited, as much to tlie current 
remarks as to the question which will terminate them. 

Inertia has a sway as absolute in natural philosophy 
over moving bodies as over those at rest. It there¬ 
fore does not retard motion or change, blit is as 
frequently active in continuing that state as in oppos¬ 
ing it. Now, is this the case with mental inertia ? 

‘ That I may ask the question more distinctly, I will 
preface it by two others, which, if disallowed, will give 
rise to conversation ; if allowed, will prepare for the 
third. Are there not more passive than active minds 
in the world ? Is mental inertia as puissant in active 
as in idle cases ? Then, what is the cause of the state 
implied by the first question? or what is the reason 
why, unlike the material world, there is so much more 
of inanimation tlian of activity in tlip intellectual 
world ? ’ 

Such were Faraday’s thoughts at this time, and from 
his commonplace-book more of his mind and work 
during this year can be seen;— 

His notes begin with Lectures on Oratoiy, by Mr. 

B. H. Smart These were very fuUy reported, filling 
one hundred and thirty-three pages. 
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J 818 . Questions for Dorset Street. An experimental agi- 
.^T.a 6 - 27 . tation of the question of electrical induction. ‘ Bodies 
do not act where they are not; ’ Query, is not the 
reveree of this true? Do not all bodies act where 
they are not, and do any of them act where they arc ? 
Query—the nature of courage, is it a quality or a 
habit ? 

Query—the nature of pleasure and pain, positive, 
comparative, and liabitive? Observations on the inertia 
of the mind. On the improvability of mental capacity. 

Chemical questions. 

If sulphur and red lead, mixed, are blown out from a 
bag on to the balls of two jars charged with electri¬ 
city, but in different states, the positive jar will attract 
the sulphur but repel tlie red lead, whilst the negative 
jar will attract the red lead and repel the sulphur, 
and the balls will become coated, this with red lead 
and that with sulphur. These attractions appear con¬ 
trary to the laws observed in the voltaic circuit. Queiy, 
why ? What is the red substance formed when a 
caudle is lighted by a sulphur match? Query, the 
nature of sounds produced by flame in tubes ? 

Is it possible to imitate, by common electrical in- 
ducti(jn, the perpetual motion of De Luc’s column, as 
by conveying away two wires, guarded all the way in 
a tube, to some distance from the ends of a conductor 
in a state of induction, and attaching leaves to the 
extremities ? or woxdd the induction act along the wires 
ns well as on the conductor, and prevent any effect of 
attraction? The experiment to be varied, and extended, 
and applied to explain the column. 

What is the nature of the acid formed by the ether 
lamp and wire ? The application of the hydrometer 
to tiiking specific gravities of solid bodies. 
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Do the pith balls diverge by the disturbance of 1818 . 
electricity in consequence of mutual induction or not? Ai:T. 26 - 27 , 

When phosphorus is jdaced in nitrate of silver, is 
ammonia formed ? What is the action of phosphorus 
on nitrate of ammonia? Query, the nature of the 
body Phillips burns in his spirit-lamp ? He says it is 
obtained during the distillation of wood. What are the 
nature and uses of the solution of tlie tanno-gclatine 
formed by ammonia ? 

Effect of the light of peroxide of zinc, heated by a 
blow-pipe, on a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen. 

Distil oxalate of ammonia, (iuery, results ? The 
nature of the calcareous salt of rhubarb. 

General practicsil observations. Whilst . passing 
through manulactoric.s, and engaged in the observance 
of the various operations in civilised life, we arc con¬ 
stantly hearing observations made by those who find 
employment in those places, and are accustomed to 
a minute obser\'ation of what passes before them, 
which are new or frequently di.scordant with received 
opinions. These are generally the result of facts, 
and though some are founded in error, some on pre¬ 
judice, yet many are true and of high importance 
to the practical man. Such as come in my way I 
shall set* down here, without waiting for the principle 
on which they depend; and though three-fourths of 
them ultimately prove to.be erroneous, yet if but 
one new fact is gathered in a multitude, it will be 
sufficient to justify this mode of occupying time. 

The gunpowder of Berne excels that of English 
manufacture in strength by about one-third. The 
powder-maker here says he also could make his pow¬ 
der one-third, or even more, stronger with the same 
proportions of materials, by simply giving it less 
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1818 . pressure when in cake, but then it would not bear 
AJr. 26 - 27 . carriage. Now, how, if this be true, must it be re¬ 
medied? 

Act against transmutation repealed by 1 William & 
Mary, st. i. c. 30 . Anno quinto Henrici IV. cap. iv.: 
‘ It shall be felony to use Ae craft of multiplication of 
gold and silver.’ 

in. 

The progress of his education is seen this year in the 
papers he published in the fourth and fifth volumes of 
the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science.’ These were on the 
combustion of the diamond, on the solution of silver in 
ammonia, on the sulphuret of phosphorus, on some 
combinations of amraoma with chlorides, and on the 
sounds produced by flame in tubes. 

IV. 

Very few of the letters which he wrote this year have 
been preserved. Directly and indirectly they show how 
much his time was now occupied. His correspondence 
with Abbott, with the exception of one letter, consists 
only of a few lines; when it began it filled almost as 
many pages. There was a great change in his leisure. 
'There was no change in his friendliness. 

The'way in which Sir H. Davy ends one of his notes 
to Faraday at this time shows the position which Fara¬ 
day had gained. Davy generally wrote to Faraday a 
very few lines only, upon some business, or about 
some commission which he wanted him to execute. 
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PARADAT TO ABBOTT ON THE DEATH OP HIS MOTHER. 

* Royal InstituHon: Eriday, February 27,1818. 

‘ Dear B-, I was extremely shocked at the note I 

received from you the other day, for the circumstance 
came on me entirely unexpected. I thought you had 
all been pretty well, and was regretting that, though I 
liad been negligent in our intercourse, I neither saw nor 
heard from you. 

‘It is not necessary, B., that I shoidd offer you conso¬ 
lation at this time; you have all the resources neces¬ 
sary within yourself: but I scruple not, though at the 
risk of re-agitating your fatigued feelings, to express my 
sorrow at the event and condolence with you. It has 
been my lot of late to see death—not near me, it is true 
—but around me on all sides, and I have thought and 
reasoned on it until it has become in appearance harm¬ 
less, and a very commonplace event. I fear at times 
that I am becoming too torpid and insensible to the 
awe that generally, and perhaps properly, accompanies 
it, but I cannot help it; and when I consider my own 
weak constitution, the time I have passed, and the pro¬ 
bable near approach of that end to, all earthly things, 
I still do not feel that inquietude and alarm which 
might be expected. It seems but being in another 
country. 

‘ But I must shorten these reflections. I have not 
time, nor you, I imagine, serenity.to bear them—^but 
philosophise, or, if you please, moralise—the world may 
laugh as long as it pleases at the cant of these terms—so 
long as they alter not the things, they are welcome to 
their enjoyment. You will find your best resources in 
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1818. reaSbn, and I am sure that, conscious of that tnith, you 
M - t . 26. have gone to it in distress. 

‘ You say you left many messages at Mr. G.’s: I 
have not heard them; but I have been little there or 
anywhere except on business, so that they missed mo. 
I have been more than enough employed. We have 
been obliged even to put aside lectures at the Institu¬ 
tion ; and now 1 am so tired with a long attendance at 
Guildhall yesterday and to-day, being subpoenaed, with 
Sir II. Davy, Mr. Brande, Phillips, Aikin, and others, 
to give chemical information on a trial (wliieh, how¬ 
ever, did not come off), that I scarcely know what I 
say. 

‘ I fear, dear B., that the desultory character of my 
letter will hurt rathei'than console your feelings, but I 
could not refrain longer from acknowledging yours 
and the pain it gave me. 

‘ Make my kindest remembrances to all; and believe 
me, dear B., yours as ever, 

‘ M. Farad.\y.’ 

TO MB. FLA.XMAN (SUROEOX, SOUTH MOULTON, DEVON). 

‘ London : May 3,1818. 

‘ My dear Sir,—I owe. you not only a letter, but a 
great many apologies and explanations for not having 
paid the debt sooner; and these are the more necessary 
in consequence of the good wishes, the kindness, atten¬ 
tion, and actual favours w’hich your letter brought mo. 
But I cannot tell how it is, I am continually saying to 
myself that I have not yet time to do this or that thing, 
and yet, when the performance has been delayed until 
an hour rendered inconvenient from its lateness, when 
it must be done, I have suspected that an undue ad- 
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mission of small but dangerous delays has been the 1818. 
cause of the whole evil. I have not written to you 
befoi'o, because at each time when I thought of it I 
had something else in hand; and yet I must confess 
that many convenient opportunities for the purpose 
have passed away since I received yours. I hope you 
will not deny me pardon. My honest confession ought 
to mediate for me in some degree; and though a pro¬ 
mise not to do so again will not remove the error 
already committed, it may perhaps tend to diminish 
the punishment not yet inflicted. 

‘ I have this evening been busy with an atmospherical 
electrical apparatus. It was a very tcmpt)rauy-thing, 
but answ’ered the purpose completely. A wire with 
some small brush-wire rolled round the toj) of it was 
elevated into the atmosphere by a thin wood rod hav¬ 
ing a glass tube at the end, and tied 4;o a chimney-pot 
on the house-top, and tliis wire was continued down 
(taking care that it touched nothing in its way) into 
the lecture-room; and we succeeded at intervals in 
getting sparks from it nearly a quarter of an inch in 
length, and in charging a Leyden jar so as to give a 
strong shock. The electricity was positive. Now, I 
think you could easily make an apparatus of this kind, 
and itw'ouldbe a constant source of interesting matter ; 
only take care you do not kill yourself, or knock down 
the house. 

« • • • • • • 

‘ I must now close my letter; not, however, without 
first thanking you for the very kind invitation you sent 
me for next summer. This, however, I have forfeited 
by not acknowledging it sooner; but even were your 
kindness to make it in full force, I must confess I feel 
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1818. 80 much indebted to my Iriends at South Moulton aud 
Narracote, and have so little wherewithal to express 
my thanks and obligations, that I shall be careful how 
I again venture into such an unredeemable debt; but I 
was enticed into it by the kindness of those who laid 
mo under these obligations, and now I have nothing 
but bare thanks to give in return. South Moulton was 
as pleasant to me as pleasure could be, and the remem¬ 
brance has been as gratifying as the reality. I owe to 
you a part of the debt I incun-ed there, but have no 
other coin than that above tendered with which to pay 
you. 

‘ Accept, therefore, my dear Sir, the thanks and 
respects, of your very obliged and humble servant, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

FARADAY TO PROFESSOR G. DE LA RIVE. 

‘ Itoyal Institution: October 0,1818. 

‘ Dear Sir,—Your kindness when here in requesting 
me to accept the honour of a communication with you on 
the topics whicli occur in the general progress of science, 
was such as almost to induce me to overstep the mo¬ 
desty due to my humble situation in the philosophi¬ 
cal world, and to accept of the offer you made me. But 
I do not think I should have been emboldened thus to 
addrc!3S you, had not Mr. Newman since then informed 
me that you had again expressed a wish to him that I 
should do so ; and fearful that you should misconceive 
my silence, I put pen to paper, willing rather to run the 
risk of being thought too bold, tlian of incurring the 
charge of neglect towards one who had been so kind to 
me in his expressions. 

* My slight attempts to add to the general stock of 
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cliemical knowledge have been received with favourable 1818 . 
expressions by those around me; but I h ave, on reflection, aet . 27. 
perceived that this arose from kindness on their part, 
and the wish to incite me on to bettor things. I have 
always, therefore, been fearful of advancing on what had 
been said, lest I should assume more than was in¬ 
tended ; and I hope that a feeling of this kind will ex¬ 
plain to you the length of time which has elapsed 
between the time when you required me to write and 
the present moment when I obey you. 

‘ I am not entitled, by any peculiar means of obtain¬ 
ing a knowledge of what is doing at the moment in 
science, to your attention; and I have no claims in 
myself to it. I judge it probable that the news of the 
])hilosophical world will reach you much sooner through 
other more authentic and more dignified sources; and 
my only excuse even for this letter is obedience to 
your wishes, and not on account of anything, interesting 
for its novelty. 

‘ That my letter may not, however, be entirely devoid 
of interest, I will take the liberty of mentioning and 
commending to you a new process for the preparation 
of gas for illumination.’ (He then goes on to describe 
the preparation of gas from fish oil.) 

‘ I am afraid that with all my reasons I have not been 
able to ju.stify this letter. If my fears are true, I regret 
at least it was your kindness drew it from me, and to 
your kindness I must look for an excuse. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, with great respect, your obedient 
humble servant, ‘ M. Faradat. 

‘ I regret that I have not a copy of my experiments on 
flame in tubes, of which to beg your acceptance. They 
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1818. arc only in tlie “ Journal of Science,” edited here ; but I 
presume ere this they will have caught your attention.’ 


The end of one letter from Davy to Faraday is of 
sufficient interest to be given here. 

October, 1818. 


‘ Mr, Hatchett’s letter contained praises of you which 
were very' gratifying to me; for, believe me, there i.s 
no one more interested in your success and welfare 
than your sincere well-wisher and friend, 

‘ H. Davy. 

‘ Address to me, Posta Eestanto, Eoma.’ 

The medium through which Faraday’s nature and 
the progress of liis mind in 1819 are seen diflers 
from that of the previous year. During an ex¬ 
cursion into Wales in July lie l<e 2 it a journal. In it 
he sliows his love of beautiful scenery, his power of 
describing it, his close oUservation of the metal and 
slate works of the country, and, above all, the kindness 
of his nature. 

Tlie notes of one lecture which he gave at the City 
Philosophical Society have been kept. The subject 
was the forms of matter. It shows the freedom and 
breadth of his thoughts, his desire ‘ to avoid the whis¬ 
perings of fanc)%’ his belief that facts are the only 
things which* we are sure are worthy of trust. In 
one part of his lecture he brings forward that fourth 
or radiant state of matter which lias now passed out 
of thought. And he states that at this period he 
inclined to the opinion of the immaterial nature of 
heat, light, electricity, &c. He ended thus : ‘ All I w’i.sh 
tQ point out is the necessity to preserve the mind 
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from philosophical prejudices. The man who wishes 1819. 
to advance in knowledge should never of himself fix AST.’ 2 r 7 
obstacles in the way.’ 

His note-book contains nothing of interest. His 
published papers were many, but none of great im¬ 
portance. There is only one letter to Abbott, and 
that shows how much his time was occupied. It 
appears from the letters of Sir H. Davy, that the 
Herculaneum manuscripts miglit have been subjected 
to Faraday’s manipulation at Naples if he could have 
left the Eoyal Institution. 


I. 

JOURNAL OF A WALKING TOUR IN WALES. 

THE COPPEB WORKS OP SWANSEA, THE MINES OP ANGLE- 
SEA, AND SLATE MINES OP BANGOR. 

The Eegulator is an excellent coach. I mounted 
the top of it at the White Horse, Piccadilly, about a 
quarter past five on Saturday morning, July 10, and 
it set me down in Bristol about ten o’clock the same 
evening. On getting up next morning, Sunday, July 11, 
I troubled the waiter for an early breakfast, and then, 
with an cjd ostler for my guide, set off to see Clifton 
and Hot Wells. 

Having returned to the inn and bade my guide good 
morning, I found I had still time to spare for a walk; 
the mail not leaving town until past twelve o’clock. 
On the quay I found a very respectable man preaching 
in a very respectable manner from the top of a dog¬ 
house to a number of persons; among whom were 
many seamen and poor women extremely neat and 

VOL. 1 . u 
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1819. clean in their dress. After general exhortations, he 
addressed himself to the seamen more particularly, 
and called their attention in veiy good and strong 
language to their mode of life, their dangers, their 
resources, and their general moral habits. He did not 
hesitate to censure them very strongly; but yet he 
succeeded in commanding so much respect as to give 
no offence. The men around him, mates and common 
seamen, were extremely attentive; many were un¬ 
covered, tliough the preacher himself was not. And 
in listening, it did not seem the mere effect of habit or 
duty, but a strong and interested attention. They 
chid some unruly boys in a way which showed their 
seriousness and decorum, and 1 left them an earnest 
preacher and an attentive audience. 

After an early breakfast, Monday morning, July 12, 
at Cardiff, I took a postchaise and proceeded on to 
Merthyr. In the aftemoon-I rambled with Mr. Guest’s 
agent over the works at Dowlais. I was much amused 
by obsemng the effect the immensity of the works 
had on me. The operations were all simple enough, 
but from their extensive nature, the noise which ac¬ 
companied them, the heat, the vibration, the hum of 
men, the hiss of engines, the datter of shears, the fall 
of masses, I was so puzzled I coidd not comprehend 
them except very imperfectly. The mind was drawn 
to observe effects rather for their novelty than 
for dicir importance, and it was only when by going 
round two or three .times I could neglect to listen to 
sounds at first strange, or to look at rapid motions, that 
I could readily trace the process through its essential 
parts, and compare easily and quickly one part with 
another. 
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Saturday, VHJi. — We crossed Neath bridge about nine 1819 . 
o’clock. An innkeeper of the town, who was entering jet. 27. 
it on horseback, saluted us in passing, and put his card 
into our hands; and so slight was the impulse which 
directed our course, that this was sufficient to take us 
to his house. I think there cannot be a more pleasur¬ 
able feeling belonging to existence, than that which a 
man has when no artificial circumstance confines him. 

Every place is a home, every being a friend. He is 
always in possession of his object, he runs no risk from 
disappointment. Wherever we went it was the same 
to us; wherever we went we were sure of novelty and 
pleasure. 

Sunday, 18<A.—find I have no notes of to-day’s 
occurrences. I remember there was much to interest 
us—the Welsh churches, their garden-like churchyards, 
the congregations, «Scc.; but my memory is too bad for 
me to trust to it for particulars. 

Monday, 19^/*_Proceeding onwards into Brec¬ 

knockshire, we suddenly heard the roar of water where 
we least expected it, and came on the edge of a deep 
and woody dell. Entering among the trees, we scram¬ 
bled onwards after our guide, tumbling and slipping 
and jumping and swinging down the steep sides of the 
dingle, sometimes in the path of a running torrent, 
sometimes in the projecting fragments of slate, and 
sometimes where no path or way at all was visible. 

The thorns opposed our passage, the boughs dashed 
their drops in our feces, and stones frequently slipped 
from beneath our feet into the chasm below, in places 
where the view fell uninterrupted by the perpendicular 
sides of the precipices. By the time we had reached 
the bottom of the dingle, oiir boots were completely 
. o 2 
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1819 . soaked, and so slippery that no reliance could be 
Mt. 27. placed on steps taken in them. We mantled, however, 
very well, and were amply rewarded by the beauty of 
the fall which now came in view. Before us was a 
chasm inclosed by high perpendicular and water-worn 
rocks of slate, from the sides of which sprang a luxu¬ 
riant vegetation of trees, bushes, and plants. In its 
bosom was a basin of water, into which fell from above 
a stream divided into minute drops from the resistance 
of its deep fall. Here and there lay trunks of trees 
which had been brought down by the torrent—striking 
marks of its power—and the rugged bed of shingles and 
rocky masses further heightened the idea other objects 
were calculated to give of the force it possessed when 
swelled by rains. We stepped across the river on a 
few tottering and slippery stones placed in its bed, and 
passing beneath the overhanging masses ran round 
on projecting points, until between the sheet of water 
and the rock over which it descended; and there we re¬ 
mained some time, admiring the scene. Before us was 
the path of the torrent, after the fine leap which it 
made in this place ; but the abundance of wood hid it 
. ere it had proceeded many yards from the place where 
it fell. No path was discernible from hence, and we 
seemed to be inclosed on a spot from whence there 
was no exit, and where no cry for help could 1^ heard 
because of the torrent-roar. 

The effect of the wind caused by the descent of the 
stream was very beautiful. The air carried down by the 
stream, the more forcibly in consequence of the minute 
division of the water, being resisted by the surface of 
the lake beneath, passed off in all directions from the 
fall, sweeping many of the descending drops with it. 
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Between us and the fall the drops fell brilliant and 
steady till witliin a few inches of the bottom, when 
receiving a new impulse they flew along horizontally, 
light and airy as snow. A mist of minute particles 
arose ftx)m the conflicting waters, and being driven 
against the rocks by the wind clothed them with 
moisture, and created-myriads of miniature cascades, 
which felling on the fragments beneath polished them 
to a state of extreme slipperiness. 

The fall is called Scwd-yv-hen-rhyd, or Glentarec, 
and is produced by the descent of the river II6n-rhyd. 
It is called 300 feet high, but is really only 105. The 
river afterwards proceeds into the Towey Vale, and 
discharges itself at Swansea into the Channel. 

Tuesday^ 20#A.—^After dinner I set off on a ram¬ 
ble to Melincourt, a waterfall on the north side of 
the valley, and about six miles from our inn. Here I 
got a little damsel for ray guide who could not speak 
a word of English. We, however, talked together all 
the way to the fall, though neither knew what the 
otlier said. I was delighted with her burst of pleasure 
as, on turning a corner, she first showed me the water¬ 
fall. Whilst I was admiring the scene, my little Welsh 
damsel was busy running about, even under the stream, 
gathering strawberries. On returning from the fall I 
gave her a shilling that I might enjoy her pleasure: 
she curtsied, and I perceived her delight. She again 
ran before me back to the village, but wished to step 
aside every now and then to pull.strawberrie8. Every 
bramble she carefully moved out of the way, and ven¬ 
tured her bare feet to try stony paths, that she might 
find the safest for mine. I observed her as she ran 
before me, when she met a village companion, open her 
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1819 . hand to show her prize, but without any stoppage, word, 
jet. 27. or other motion. When we returned to the village I 
bade her good-night, and she bade me farewell, both by 
her actions and I have no doubt her language too. 

Sterne may rise above Peter Pastoral and Stoics above 
Sterne, in the refined progress of human feeling and 
human reason, but he who feels and enjoys the impulses 
of nature, however generated, is a man of nature’s own 
forming, and has all the dignity and perfection of his 
race, though he may not have adopted the refinements 
of art. I never felt more honourable in my own eyes 
than I did this evening, whilst enjoying the display this 
artless girl made of her feelings. 

The evening was beautiful; a short fine sunset or¬ 
namented the heavens with a thousand varying tints, 
and my walk home was delightfid. 

Saturday, 24<A.—^We departed from the Devil’s 
Bridge, the waiter having assured us we should easily 
find our way over the mountains to Machynleth. Now 
this sounded very smooth and fair, but no account was 
taken of the following circumstances ; 1, no roads; 2, 
no houses; 8, no people; 4, rivers but no bridges; 
and 5, plenty of mountains. 

When we were within five miles of Machynleth the 
scenery began to change. On our left we had a fine 
view of Cardigan Bay, beneath us was the mouth of the 
river Dovey or Dyfi opening into it, and in the distance 
the extreme northern points of the bay in Carnarvonshire. 
Before us was Cader Idris rising above a host of moun¬ 
tains assembled at his base, and separated from us by a 
broad, deep, well-cultivated and wooded vall^. On our 
right were mountains near at hand, part of the same 
chain as those on which we stood, and between their 
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summits every now and then Plynlimmon appeared. 1819 . 
We descended from our exalted station along a rugged W 27 . 
path into the vale beneath, and soon entered amongst 
wood on the sides of the dells. The scenosy became 
more and more enchanting as we proceeded, equalling 
all the cultivated beauties of Hafod, and surpassing them 
in the introduction of peasants’ huts of the finest form 
and state for a picture. 

I wanted a little alcohol, and having found, out a 
doctor’s shop and a spruce doctor’s man, got some. I 
then asked for a little spirits of salts, hoping I could 
have it in a glass-stoppered bottle. The man found 
me a bottle, having emptied one of his preparations out 
of it, and would then have poured in acid; but it was 
not the acid I wanted, and I again mentioned spirits of 
salts to him, willing to allow everything to the pos¬ 
sibility of his ignorance of the scientific name, but 
at the same time adding muriatic acid, to save his 
credit if possible. lie now seemed to understand me, 
and reaching down another bottle again prepared to 
pour, but I stopped him. ‘ It is muriatic acid that I 
want.’ ‘ This is muriatic acid, sir.’ ‘ No, that is nitric 
acid.’ ‘ They are the same, sir.’ ‘ Oh no, there is a little 
difference between them, and one wiU not do for me so 
well as the other.’ I then endeavoured to explain that 
the one came from nitre, the other from common 
table salt. He comprehended a difference between 
these two bodies, but not between their acids; and he 
brought out a pharmacopoeia, an(l,opening it at muriatic 
acid, uttered the Latin name and synonyms fluently and 
with great emphasis, endeavouring thus to prove to me 
the two were alike. I was really ashamed to correct the 
doctor, and if I had not b^n under the necessity of vin- 
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1819. dicating my contradiction of him, should have left him in 
ASx. 27. ignorance. However, at last I made him comprehend 
from his ownTx>ok that there was something like a differ¬ 
ence betvvseen these acids, but I don’t think he shut the 
book much improved by the affair. I could scarcely 
afterwards look at the man. If he had any feeling— 
and he appeared to have a considerable stock of pride— 
he must have felt himself extremely lowered in the 
eyes of strangers, and before his own companion who 
was standing by. I began to rummage his bottles for 
muriatic acid myself, but I must do him the justice to 
say that ho first found out what little they htid (about 
an ounce), and that he really compared it with the 
nitric acid—hope for information, Uiough his object 
professedly was to show me how like they were. 

Is it not strange that a man so ignorant of his pro¬ 
fession should still appear respectable in it, or that one 
so incompetent should be entrusted with the health 
and lives of his fellow-creatures ? Had I seen nothing 
more than his haughty dictatorial behaviour to a poor 
woman who came in with a prescription and a bottle in 
her hand, I should have concluded him to beji man who 
had attained the utmost knowledge of and confidence 
in his art; seeing what I did, I cannot enough condemn 
the being who with such ignorance still apes the im¬ 
portance of highest wisdom, and who, without a know¬ 
ledge even of the first requisites to an honourable but 
dangerous profession, assumed to himself its credit and 
its power, and dashed at once upon Ifuman life with all 
the means of destruction about him, and the most per¬ 
fect ignorance of their force. 

Sunday, July 26iA.—^Ascent of Cader Idris. 

The thunder had gradually become more and more 
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powerful, and now rain descended. The storm had com- 1819. 
menced at the western extremity of the valley, and '1^^. 
rising up Cader Idris traversed it in its length, and then 
passing over rapidly to the south-east, deluged the hills 
with rain. The waters descended in torrents from the 
very tops of the highest hills in places where they had 
never yet been observed, and a river which ran behind 
the house into the lake below rose momentarily, over¬ 
flowed its banks, and extended many yards over the 
meadows. The storm then took another direction, 
passing over our heads to the spot in the west at which 
it had commenced, and having been very violent in its 
course, seemed there to be exhausted and to die away. 

The scene altogether was a very magnificent One—the 
lightning’s vivid flash illuminated those parts which 
had been darkened by its humid habitation, and the 
thunder’s roar seemed the agonies of the expiring clouds 
as they dissolved into rain; whilst the mountains in 
echoes mocked the sounds, and laughed at the fiuitless 
efforts of the elements against them. 

The wind rose in all directions, and I observed here, 
as has often been observed elsewhere, that the track of 
the storm seemed quite independent of it: the storm 
seeming rather to direct the wind than the wind the 
storm. 

I rambled out as soon as the rain and hail would 
permit me, but it is impossible to describe the various 
characters and beauties of the fine views presented by 
this beautiful vale' during and aftpr the storm. Every 
fresh cloud, every change in the atmosphere, varied the 
combination of form and character belonging to the 
scene, and presented, as it were, a new one; and 1 en¬ 
joyed all the pleasures of extensive and varying scenery 
without moving from piy situation. 
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I8id. Wet-footed and fatigued, we were obliged to stop 
^TstT when about one-third of the distance from Ibe summit, 
though on a very precarious tenure; but now, more to 
embarrass us, clouds began to roll towards the summit, 
and rain descended. We again hastened our exertions 
in order to get to the top and see where we were 
before all became hid in obscurity, and we at last 
gained the comer in a state of great exhaustion. The 
most dangerous part of the road as regarded our feet 
was now passed, but, enveloped in cloud, every part 
was dangerous. Nevertheless we pressed on. The 
mountain rose before us to a great height, terminating 
above in points, and the space between us and them 
was covered with large loose boulders. We stepped 
over them as quickly as possible, both for the sake of 
seeing from the top, before the storm came on, in what 
direction we were, and of getting shelter; but the 
weather was too hard for iis—in a few moments we 
could see nothing ten yards off, and only knew we were 
going up from the inclined surface. 

In a short time we got to a more level space, and 
hastening on to its edge endeavoured to look before us; 
but the cloud and rain hid aU, and all we could learn 
was that a tremendous chasm was there, indicated by 
the whiteness of the cloud that way, for on looking 
down we seemed to look into a sky. We retreated to a 
cleft in the rock for shelter from the wind and rain, 
meaning to wait some time in hopes the clouds would 
blow over. I was terribly alarmed here by supposing I 
had lost the compass; however, the compass was found 
at last, and then we got over one difficulty. 

Advancing merely for the sake of preserving our¬ 
selves in motion, we came to tracks among the fragments. 
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which, as they led to higher ground than that we stood 1819. 
upon, we followed, and after winding some time got to "^t.' 27 . 
the highest cliff, and there found the hut made by the 
guides for shelter from storms. We did not stop there 
long, and had not left many minutes before the clouds 
began to disperse. We ran to the edge of the precipice 
to see where we were, and obtained a glimpse of a very 
magnificent scene; but it was too transient, and we still 
had to wait for information. In a short time, however, 
it became clear, and we could perceive that the moun¬ 
tain expanded above into a ridge in some places a 
hundred yards wide, here and there covered with frag¬ 
ments of the rock, but in general green from grass. 

We could not as yet see into the valley, though the top 
was pretty free from clouds. The vapours remained 
beneath along time, and it was pleasing to observe how 
the wind swept over the edge of the precipice, levelling 
the mist above its height, but leaving the valleys fuU. 

We got a peep over all into Cardigan Bay, and at the 
mountains in the distance. It was very sublime, and 
the mixture of air and earth thus presented was equal, 

I think, in effect to anything that can be imagined. After 
proceeding about three miles, we began to be assured we 
were on^our way to Dolgelly. 

Friday, SOiA.—-Breakfasted this morning at the 
Mitre Tavern, next door to the cathedral of this mighty 
city of Bangor. X am no judge of civic propriety, but 
I could not help taking Bangor for the caricature of a 
city, when told that it claimed tha right of being called 
one. As for its cathedral, I was afraid to look at that, 
lest, from the glimpse I had already caught of it, I 
should take it for a caricatuie too, and I wished to give 
reverence for the name’s wke. 
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1819. We Started at a good pace to see the slate quarries, 
Mr. 27. about six miles from Bangor. 

We now began to see the quarries at intervals from 
amongst the trees, like a number of hills of rubbish, on 
the side of a mountain before us, and their appearance 
increased our eagerness to be at them. 

We had to make our way round and between several 
high hills of refuse slate before we got fairly into the 
works; but when there, we were charmed with tlie 
novel and strange appearances of things. The splintery 
character of all about us, the sharp rocky projections 
above us, the peculiar but here general colour of the 
rock, tc^ether made up an appearance unlike anything 
I had seen before. We pushed on, boldly passing men 
and oflSces, and went up inclined ways and along rail¬ 
roads towards the explosions we heard a little way off. 
After having seen two or three very curious places, we 
tempted a man to leave his work and show us the road 
to the most interesting parts of the quarry, and he took 
us among the cliffs, where we almost repented we had 
asked to go. Smooth perpendicular planes of slate, 
many many feet in height, depth, and width, appeared 
above and below; in all directions chasms yawned, pre¬ 
cipices frowned; and the path which conducted amongst 
and through these strange plac^ was sometimes on 
the edge of a slate splinter not many inches wide, 
though raised from the cliffs beneath into mid air. We 
then mounted, and at last gained a kind of slate pro¬ 
montory, which had been left projecting across the 
quarry. It was narrow, but walled on both edges. 
From hence we had a kind of bird’s-eye view of the 
excavations and workings, and saw the men like pigmies 
below pursuing their various objects. It was certainly 
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a very singular scene, and is like nothing else that I 1819, 
know of. Natural precipices do not convey the idea Mt. 27 . 
excited here, because they are in part rounded by the 
weather, and their smaller parts are generally some¬ 
what nodular or blunt, and, besides, they are modified in 
colour by the soil that lodges on and the vegetation 
that covers them. But here every fracture, whether 
large or small, presented sharp angles; the fine sober 
colour was of the utmost freshness, and, in opposition to 
usual arrangement, the sides were the smooth and flat 
places, the bottoms being the rough irregular part, 
for the strata here are nearly perpendicular. All over 
the place were scattered men, sometimes sitting across 
a httle projection starting from the sharp edge, or 
clinging on to a half-loosened ^linter of the slate, and 
employed in making holes, tamping and blasting the 
rock. Eailways wound in every direction into the 
works, and waggons were continually moving about in 
the lively scene. Just before us they were going to 
blast, and they motioned us away from the place to be 
out of danger. The explosion did not, however, scatter 
the fragments, but it made a noble roar. 

We took the coach to Llangollen. The shades of 
evening now began to gather over us, and we all sank 
as if by agreement into a very quiet sober state, in which 
we should have continued perhaps the rest of our ride 
had not the expertness and agility of a blind woman 
roused us. Poor Bess was waiting in the road for the 
coaches—^for there were two, ours, and another imme¬ 
diately behind it—and on hearing the noise of the 
wheek, stepped a little on one side. When they were 
up to her she ran to the hinder part, and feeling for the 
wheels or the steps, got hold of the irons, and imme- 
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1819. diately mounted, spite of the coach’s motion or her blind- 
iET. 27. ness. She and the guard appeared to be old fiiends, 
but we soon found her object was to sell her goods. 
She pulled out some Welsh wigs knitted by herself, and 
offered them to the passengers behind for sale, pleading 
her blindness as a strong reason why they shoidd 
purchase. I bou^t one of the Welsh wigs in remem¬ 
brance of the old woman, and gave her one shilling 
and sixpence for it. She then pulled out some socks; 
on which I scolded her for not producing them before. 
They were a shilling a pair, and I wanted to take them 
instead of the wig; but she was unwilling, even though 
I offered the eighteen-penny wig for the shilling socks; 
and we found afterwards from the guard, to whom she 
confessed her reason, that the wigs were her own knit¬ 
ting, but the socks she only sold for a neighbour. She 
then stretched across the coach to the front passengers, 
but they would not buy; and afterwards she clung to tire 
side of the vehicle, standing on the spring between the 
wheel and the body of the coach, and peeping (query) 
in at the windows, offered her articles for sale there: 
but they were boys only, and they did not want socks 
or Welsh wigs. 

Finding further stay on our coach useless, she de¬ 
scended, and avoiding the horses of the coach imme¬ 
diately behind us, got round it and mounted in the 
same manner as she had done with us. But I am 
afraid all her exertions, did not gain her any further 
success at this time,^ for she soon after got down and 
went off home. 

Saturday, 31st.—^Llangollen. We had time this morn¬ 
ing to enjoy tlie inn we had entered, and which possesses 
a very high character for cleanliness, attention, and 
comfort. We certainly found it so, and entirely free 
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from the inconveniences which inns have in general 1819. 
either more or less. Whilst at breakfast, the river 'StTstT 
Dee flowing before our windows, the second harper I 
have heard in Wales struck his instrument, and played 
some airs in very excellent style. I enjoyed them for 
a long time, and then, wishing to gratify myself with 
a sight of the interesting bard, went to the door and 
beheld—the boots I He, on seeing me open the door, 
imagined I wanted something, and, quitting his instru¬ 
ment, took up his third character of waiter. I must 
confess I was sadly disappointed and extremely baulked. 

Even at Bcthgellert they had a good-looking blind old 
man, though he played badly; and now, when I heard 
delightful sounds, and had assured myself the harper 
was in accordance with the effect he produced, he 
sank on a sudden, many many stages down, into a 
common waiter. Well—after all, I certainly left Llan¬ 
gollen regretting the harp less because of the person 
who played it. 

This year a lecture, On the Forms of Matter, was 
given at the City Philosophical Society: in it he shows 
liis views regarding matter and forces at this time. 

‘ In the constant investigation of nature pursued by 
curious and inquisitive- man, some causes which retard 
his progress in no mean degree arise from the habits 
incurred by his exertions; and it not unfrequently 
happens, that the man who is the most successful in his 
pursuit of one branch of philosophy thereby raises up 
difSculties to his advancement in another, 

‘ Necessitated as we are, in our search after the laws 
impressed upon nature, to look for them in the efiects 
which are their aim and end, and to read them in 
the abstracted and insulated phenomena which they 
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1819. govern, we gradually become accustomed to distinguish 
milVI. things with almost preternatural facility; and induced 
by the ease which is found to be afforded to the 
memory and other faculties of the mind, division and 
subdivision, classification and arrangement, are eagerly 
adopted and strenuously retained. 

‘ Much as the present stage of knowledge owes to 
this tendency of the human mind to methodise, and 
therefore to facilitate its labours, still it may complain 
that in some directions it has been opposed and held 
down to error by it. All method is artificial and 
all arrangement arbitrary. The distinction we make 
between classes, both of thoughts and things, are dis¬ 
tinctions of our own; and though we mean to found 
them on nature, we are never certain we have actually 
done so. That, which appears to us a very marked 
distinctive character may be really of very subordinate 
importance, and where we can perceive nothing but 
analogies and resemblances, may be concealed nature’s 
greatest distinctions. 

‘ The evil of method in philosophical pursuits is 
indeed only apparent, and has no real existence but in 
the abuse. But the system-maker is unwilling to believe 
that his explanations are not perfect, the theorist to 
allow that incertitude hovers about him. Each condemns 
what does not agree with his method, and consequently 
each departs from nature. And unfortunately, though no 
one can conceive why another should presume to bound 
the universe and its. laws by his wild and fantastic 
imaginations, yet each has a reason for retaining and 
cherishing his own. 

‘ The disagreeable and uneasy sensation produced by 
incertitude will always induce a man to sacrifice a slight 
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degree of probability to the pleasure and ease of resting 1819. 
on a decided opinion; and where the evidence of a 
tiling is not quite perfect, the deficiency will be easily 
supplied by desire and imagination. The efforts a man 
makes to obtain a knowledge of nature’s secrets merit, 
he thinks, their object for their reward; and though 
he may, and in many cases must, fdil of obtaining his 
desire, he seldom thinks himself unsuccessful, but sub¬ 
stitutes the whisperings of his own fancy for the reve¬ 
lations of the goddess. 

‘ Thus the love a man has for his own opinion, his 
readiness to form it on uncertain grounds rather than 
remain in doubt, and the necessity he is under of re¬ 
ferring to particular and individual examples in illustra¬ 
tion of his views of nature, all tend to the production of 
habits of mind which are partial and warped. These 
habits it is which give rise to the difference of oiiinion in 
men on every possible subject All parts of the system 
both of the moral and natural world are constant in 
their natures, presenting the same appearances at all 
times and to all men. But we cannot perceive them 
in all their bearings and relations; we view them in 
different states and tempers of mind, and we hasten to 
decide upon them. Hence it happens, that a judgment 
is made for future use which not only differs in differ¬ 
ent individuals, but, unfortunately, from truth itself. 

‘ As it regards natural philosophy, these bad, but more 
or less inevitable, effects are perhaps best opposed 
by cautious but frequent generalisations. It is true 
that with the candid man experience will do very 
much, and after having found in some instances the 
necessity of altering previous opinions, he will retain 
a degree of scepticism in future on all those points 
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1819. which are not proved to him. But generalisations 
Mr. 21 will aid the efforts a man makes to free himself 
from erroneous ideas and prejudices; for, presenting to 
us the immense family of facts ranged according to the 
relationships of the individuals, it makes evident many 
analogies and distinctions which escape the mind when 
engaged on each separately, and corrects those errore 
consequent on partial views. 

‘We are obliged, from the confined nature of our 
powers, to consider of but one thing at a time. Gene¬ 
ralisation compensates in part the resulting inconveni¬ 
ences, and in an imperfect way places many things 
before us; and the more carefully this is done, the 
more accurately our partial notions are corrected. 

‘ Ultimately, however, facts are the only things which 
we are sure are worthy of trust. All our theories and 
explanations of the laws which govern them, whether 
particular or general, are necessarily deduced from in¬ 
sufficient data. They are probably most correct when 
they agree with the greatest number of phenomena, 
and when they do not appear incompatible with each 
other. The test of an opinion is its agreement in asso¬ 
ciation with others, and we associate most when we 
generalise. 

‘ Hence I should recommend the practice of generalis¬ 
ing as a sort of parsing in philosophy. It occasions 
a review of single opinions, requires a distinct impres¬ 
sion of each, and ascertains their connection and 
government. And it is on this idea of the important 
use that may be made of generalisation, that I venture 
to propose for this evening a lecture on the general 
states of matter. 

‘ Matter defined—essential and sccondaiy properties. 
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‘ Matter classed into four states—solid, liquid, gaseous, 
and radiant—which depend ujion differences in the es¬ 
sential properties. 

‘Eadiant state.—Rirely hypothetical Distinctions. 

‘Reasons for belief in its existence. Experimental 
evidence. Kinds of radiant matter admitted. 

‘ Such are the four states of matter most generally 
admitted. They do not belong to particular and se¬ 
parate sets of bodies, but are taken by most kinds of 
matter ; and it will now be found necessary, to a clear 
comprehension of their nature, to notice the pheno¬ 
mena which cause and accompany their transition into 
eacli other. 

‘ Some curious points arise respecting the changes in 
the forms of matter, whicli, though not immediately 
applicable to any convenient or important use, claim 
our respect as buddings of science whicJi at some future 
period will be productive of much good to man. Of the 
bodies already taken and presented in various forms 
in illustration of this part of our subject, .some have 
evinced their Protean nature in the production of strik¬ 
ing effects; others there are which, being more con¬ 
stant to the states they take on, suffer a conversion of 
form with greater difficulty; and others, again, have 
as yet resisted the attempts made to change their state 
by the application of the usual agencies of heat and 
cold. By the power of heat all solid bodies have been 
fused into fluids, and there are very few the con¬ 
version of which into a gaseous form is at all doubtful. 
In inverting the method, attempts have not been so 
suecessful. Many gases refuse to resign their form, 
and some fluids have not been frozen. If, however; 
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1819. we adopt means which depend on the rearrangement 
'mv.vh of particles, then these refractory instances disappear, 
and by combining substances together we can make 
them take the solid, fluid, or gaseous form at pleasure. 

‘ In these observations on the changes of state, I 
have purposely avoided mentioning the radiant state of 
matter, because, being purely hypothetical, it would not 
have been just to the demonstrated parts of the science 
to weaken the force of their laws by connecting them 
with what is undecided. I may now, however, notice u 
curious progression in physical properties accompanying 
changes of form, and which is perhaps suflicient to 
induce, in the inventive and sanguine philosopher, a 
considerable degree of belief in the association of the 
radiant form with the others in the set of changes I 
have mentioned. 

‘As we ascend from the solid to the fluid and 
gaseous states, physical properties diminish in number 
and variety, each state losing some of those which 
belonged to the preceding state. When solids arc 
converted into fluids, all the varieties of hardness and 
softness are necessarily lost. Crystalline and other- 
shapes are destroyed. Opacity and colour frequently 
give way to a colourless transparency, and ,a geuend 
mobihty of particles is conferred. 

‘ Passing onward to the gaseous state, still more of 
the evident characters of bodies are annihilated. The 
immense differences in their weights almost disappear; 
the remains of difiereirce in colour that were left, are 
lost. Transparency becomes urriversal, atrd they are 
all elastic. They now form but one set of substances, 
and the varieties of density, hardness, opacity, colour, 
elasticity and form, which render the number of solids 
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aiul fluids almost inCnitc, are now supplied by a few 1819. 
slight variations in weight, and some unimiiortant 
shades of colour. 

‘ To those, therefore, who admit the radiant fonn of 
matter, no dilHculty exists in the simplicity of the proper¬ 
ties it possesses, but rather an argument in their favour. 

These persons show you a gradual resignation of proper¬ 
ties in the matter we can appreciate as the matter ascends 
in the scale of forms, and they woxdd be surprised if that 
cflect were to cease at the ga.seous state. They jxiint out 
the greater exertions which nature makes at each step of 
tlie change, and tliink that, consistently, it ought to bo 
greatest in the passage from the gaseous to the radiant 
fonn; and thus a partial reconciliation is established 
to the belief that all the variety of this fair globe may 
be converted into three kinds of radiant matter. 

‘ There are so many theoretical points connected with 
the states of matter that I might involve you in the dis¬ 
cussions of philosophers through many lectures without 
doing justice to them. In the search after the cause 
of the changes of state of bodies, some have found it in 
one place, some in another; and nothing can be more 
opposite than the conclusions they come to. The old 
philosophers, and with them many of the highest of the 
modern, thought it to be occasioned by a change either 
in the motion of the particles or in their attractive 
power; whilst others account for it by the introduction 
of another kind of matter, called heat, or caloric, which 
dissolves all that we see changed. The one set assume a 
change in the state of the matter already existing, the 
other create a new kind for the same end. 

‘The nature of heat, electricity, &c., are unsettled 
points relating to the .same subject. Some boldly a.ssert 
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1819. them to be matter; others, more cautious, and not 
willing to admit the existence of matter without that 
evidence of the senses which applies to it, rank them 
as qualities. It is almost necessary that, in a lecture 
on matter and its states, I should give you my own 
opinion on this point, and it inclines to the immaterial 
nature of these agencies. One thing, however, is fortu¬ 
nate, which is, tliat whatever our opinions, they do not 
alter nor derange the laws of nature. We may think 
of heat as a property, or as matter: it will still be of 
the utmost benefit and importance to us. We may 
differ with respect to the way in which it acts : it will 
still act elTeotually, and for our good; and, after all, our 
differences are merely squabbles about words, since 
nature, our object, is one and the same. 

‘Notliing is more difficult and requires more care than 
philosophical deduction, nor is there anything more ad- 
vei'se to its accuracy than fixidity of opinion. The man 
who is certain he is right is almost sure to be wrong, and 
he has the additional misfortune of inevitably remaining 
so. All our theories are fixed upon uncertain data, and 
all of them want alteration and support. Ever since 
the world began, opinion has changed with the progress 
of things; and it is something more than absurd to 
suppose that we have a sure claim to perfection, or 
that we are in possession of the highest stretch of 
intellect which has or can result from human thought. 
Why our successors should not displace us in our 
opinions, as well as in our persons, it is difficult to say; 
it ever has been so, and from analogy -would be sup¬ 
posed to continue so; and yet, with all this practical 
evidence of the fallibility of our opinions, all, and none 
more than philosophers, are ready to assert the real 
truth of tlieir opinions. 
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‘ The liistory of the opinions on the general nature of 1819. 
matter would afford remarkable illustrations in support 
of what I have said, but it does not belong to my 
.subject to extend upon it. All I wish to point out is, 
by a reference to light, heat, electricity, &c., and the 
opinions formed on them, the necessity of cautious and 
slow decision on philosophical points, the care with 
Avhich evidence ought to be admitted, and the con¬ 
tinual guard against philosophical prejudices which 
should bo preserved in the mind. The man who 
wishes to advance in knowledge should never of liira- 
self fix obstacles in the way.’ 

ni. 

The few notes in liis commonplace-book for this and 
the following year show very little of his progress in 
science. 

Spoiled mutton—a parody on ‘ The Eose had been 
washed.’ 

The figures 1 2 3, a fable. 

Iron columns in arcade round the Opera House 
cracked and broke in two. 

Leather fluid. Agricultural chemistry. Lecture 2nd, 
clearing land of stones. 

The Swiss song, ‘ lianz des Vaches,’ imitated. 

Pastilles. Preaching Trade. Eeraedy for warts, 
juice from inner surface of broad-bean shells. Water 
ices and ice cream—alliteration, monosyllabic writing, 

IV. 

He had nineteen notices and papers in the ‘ Quarterly 
Journal of Science,’ volumes six and seven: the most 
important were on sirium or vestium, on the action of 
boracic acid on turmeric, on gallic acid, tannin, &c.; 
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1819. on the separation of manganese from iron, on carbu- 
iEi. 27. retted hydrogen, on nitrous oxide, on analysis of wootz 
or Indian steel, and on experimental observations on the 
pjis.sage of giises through tubes. In this last paper he 
continued the ob-servations he had made in the previous 
year. Ilis chief conclusion was that there was much 
more work U) do on this subject, a result which the dis¬ 
coveries of Professor Graham 8[)lendidly confirmed. 

FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

' Roj'aI Institution : April 27, 1810. 

‘ Dear A-, I hasten to write to you in return for 

yours of yesterday, though what I can say to you will 
be little better than silence or absence, as you will see 
before I arrive at the end of this letter. I am sorry to 
hear of the continued illness and dulness of your house, 
and sympathise deeply with you in the care with 
whicli you must consequently be burdened. You make 
me a .singularly systematic statement of the rea.sons 
which prevent my seeing you here, and I am sony they 
arc of such a nature and so cogent. I cannot help 
fancying tJiat you require a similar one from me to 
account for my absence from Bermondsey; and to satisfy 
you, I will detail to you my employments. 

‘ You will be aware that the business of the Institution 
must press hard upon me at this time and during the 
whole of the lectures. To this is added much private 
employment, which will not admit of neglect With re¬ 
ference to my evenings, they are thus arranged:—On 
Monday evening there is a scientific meeting of members 
hei'o, and every other Monday a dinner, to both of which 
my company is requisite. On Tuesday evening I have 
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a pupil, who comes at six o’clock and stops till nine, 1819. 
engaged in private lessons. On Wednesday the Society jEt. 27. 
requires ray aid. Thursday is my only evening for 
accidental engagements. Friday, my pupil returns and 
stops Id's three hours; and on Saturday I have to 
arrange my little private business. Now you will see 
that, except on Tuesday and Friday after 9 o’clock, I 
liave no evening but Thursday for anything that may 
turn up. Now for Thursday night I have engaged 
with a party to see Matthews, whom as yet I have not 
seen; but on the Thuj^day following I shall expect 
you if you can find it convenient. 

‘ I must now hasten to ray crucibles, so for the present 
adieu. 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 

‘M. Faraday.’ 

Early in February, 1819, Sir IT. Davy wrote to Fara¬ 
day from Home, ‘ I have sent a report on the state of the 
MSS. to our Government, with a plan for the undertaking 
of unrolling ; one part of the plan is to employ a chemist 
for the purpose at Naples; should they consent, I hope I 
shall have to make a proposition to you on the subject.’ 

In Msty, Sir H. Davy writes from Florence :— 

‘ It gives me great pleasure to hear that you are 
comfortable at the Eoyal Institution, and I trust that 
you will not only do something good and honourable 
for yourself, but likewise for science. 

‘ I am, dear Mr. Faraday, always your sincere friend 
and well-wisher, 

‘H.Davy.’ 
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1819, At the end of the year Sir II. Davy again writes on 
jEtT27. tliis subject;— 

* Could you have left the Eoya} Institution for a few 
months or a year, and have been secure of returning to 
your situation, I should have strongly recommended to 
you the employment at Naples. Tins indeed is still 
open, for the person I have engaged as operator is 
hired by the month. When I have seen my way a 
little as to the time the MS, operations will demand, 
I will write to you,’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

IIIGIIEK SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION AT THE INSTITUTION—MABIIIAOE 

—FIRST PAPER IN THE ‘PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.’ 

Ip it were desirable to fix any date wlien the scientific 
education of Faraday might be said to have ended, 
and his work as an educated man of science might be 
said to liave begun, it would be at the beginning of 
this period. 

For seven years as the private assistant of Davy, and 
as assistant in the laboratory and lecture-room at the 
Royal Institution, Faraday had now served his appren¬ 
ticeship to science. He had begun a most laborious ori¬ 
ginal investigation with Mr. James Stodart on the alloys 
of steel, which he was now about to publish. He had 
already had thirty-seven notices and papers printed 
in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science’ (one or two of 
them were of great importance to .science), and he had 
given Ifis first course of lectures on chemi.stry at the City 
Philosophical Society with great success as a speaker 
and experimenter. 

But highly as Faraday was at this time educated, 
and much as he had done, he was as yet only at the 
beginning of a still higher education. It was not until 
the eleventh year from this date that his first paper ‘ On 
Experimental Researches in Electricity’ was published. 


1820. 

;Et.28-20. 
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1820. In other worths, he took eighteen years to etlucatc 
!®t. 28-29. himself for the great scientific work which he had 
to do. 

The progress of this education, the reputation which 
he obtained, the traits of his character, and the course 
of his life during this period, will be now shown, (1) 
in the works he published; (2) in the lectures he gave; 
(3) in the honours paid to him; (4) in the letters 
which he wrote and received. 

The events of this year may in some respects be 
considered the most important in the life of Faraday. 
Ilis acquaintance with Mr. Tatum in 1810 in Fleet 
Street, and his introduction in 1812 to Sir Humphry 
Davy, had fixed his course in life, and had made him 
a scientific man. Ills engagement this year to be 
married to Sarah, the third daughter of Mr. Barnard 
of raterno.stcr Row, an elder of the Sanderaanian 
Church, made him a happy man for forty-seven years. 

Before proceeding to trace the progress of his edu¬ 
cation in science, by his publications and letters, it will 
be well to show his mind and character by means of a 
short journal, and the letters which he wrote in this 
and the following year on the subject of his proposal 
and his marriage. In this, as in every other act of his 
life, he laid open all his mind and the whole of his 
character, and he kept back none of his thoughts; and 
what can here be made known can scarcely fail to 
charm everyone by its loveliness, its truthfulness, and 
its earnestness. 

On two or three occasions Faraday had made notes 
in his commonplacc-lx)ok of passages against love. 
His friend, Mr. Eklward Barnard, saw this book, and 
spoke of these passages to his sister Sarah. Thus she 
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knew that Faraday’s thoughts were not in the way of 1820. 
matrimony. 

On the 5th of July, 1820, Faraday wrote to Miss 
Sixrah Barnard :— 

* Royal Institution. 

‘ You know me as well or better than I do myself. 

You know my former prejudices, and my present 
thoughts—you know my weakno.sses, my vanity, my 
whole mind; you have converted me from one erro¬ 
neous way, lot me hope yc>u will attempt to correct 
what others are wrong. 

‘ Again and again I attempt to say what I feel, but 
I cannot. Ijct me, however, claim not to be the selfish 
being that wishes to bend your affections for his own 
sake only. In whatever way I can best mini.ster to 
your happiness either by assiduity or by absence, it shall 
be done. Do not injure me by withdrawing your friend¬ 
ship, or punish mo for aiming to be more than a friend 
by making me less ; and if you cannot grant me more, 
leave me what I possess, but hear me.’ 

Miss Barnard showed this letter to her father, and he, 
instead of helping her to decide, said that love made 
philosophers into fools. Her own youth and fear made 
her hesitate to accept Faraday, and she left London with 
her sister, Mrs. Reid, for Ramsgate, in order to postpone 
any immediate decision. 

Faraday thus writes in a journal which he made of 
the following week :— 

‘ July 2dth .—made up my mind yesterday after¬ 
noon to run all risks of a kind reception at Ramsgate, 
and force myself into favourable circumstances if possi- 
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1820. ble.’ On the evening of his arrival there he says, ‘ I was in 
Iet. 28, strange spirits, and had very little command over myself, 
though I managed to preserve appearances. I expressed 
strong disappointment at the look of the town and of the 
clifls, I criticised all around me with a malicious tone, 
and, in fact, was just getting into a humour which would 
have offended the best-natured person, when I perceived 
that, unwittingly, I had, for the purpose of disguising 
the hopes wliich had been raised in me so suddenly, 
and might have been considered presumptuous, assumed 
an appearance of general contempt and dislike. The 
moment I perceived the danger of the path on which I 
was running, I stopped, and talked of home and friends.’ 

Two days afterwards he says, ‘ During a walk the 
conversation gradually became to me of the most pen¬ 
sive cast, and my mind was filled with melancholy 
thoughts. We went into a mill and got the miller to 
show us the machinery; thus seeking mechanical means 
of changing the subject, which, I fear, weighed heavy on 
both of us. But still our walk continued to have a 
vciy sombre, grave cast with it; and when I sat down in 
the chair at home, I wished for a moment that memory 
and sensation would leave me, and that I could pa.ss 
away into nothing. But then pride came to nay help, 
and I found that I had at least one independent auxi¬ 
liary left, who promised never to desert me whilst I had 
existence.’ 

A day or two afterwards Faraday and Miss Barnard 
went to Dover. They ascended the shaft, and going to a 
higher part of the hill, ‘ we came within view of Shake¬ 
speare’s Cliff. The scene from hence was very fine, and 
quite beyond anything I had seen among chalk strata be¬ 
fore. The cliffs rose like mountains, not with the exactly 
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perpendicular sides, the flat top, the uncovered surface of 1820. 
the chalk round Thanet, but with steep and overhanging W 28 ’" 
declivities, carrying the peaks to an immense height, 
with summits and ridges towering in the air, with sides 
beautifully broken into the rude grandeur and variety 
of mountain forms clothed with a varied and luxuriant 
vegetation, and supporting even trees in the dents and 
crevices with which they abounded. At the foot of 
these cliffs was the brilliant sparkling ocean, stirred with 
life by a fresh and refreshing wind, and illuminated by 
a sun which made the waters themselves seem inflamed. 

On its surface floated boats, packets, ves.sela, beating 
the white waves, and making their way against the 
feigned opposition of the waters. To our left lay.Dover, 
with its harbour and shipping equally sheltered and 
threatened by the surrounding hills; and opposite were 
the white cliffs of the French coast, the dim outlines and 
thin shades of which just enabled us to guess that they 
also rose in irregular forms, and were broken into variety 
of surface. 

‘ The whole was beautiful, or magnificent, as the mind 
received its tone from successive thoughts, and almost 
became sacred when the eye wandered towards the 
arch clifTj for there Shakespeare’s spirit might be fancied 
sitting on the very verge, absorbed in the contemplation 
of its grandeur. Then imagination would figure the 
bark, the rock, the buoy, the very lark to whom that 
mortal has given an existence that will end only with 
mortality. 

‘ I can never forget this day. Though I had ventured 
to plan it, I had had little hope of succeeding. But when 
the day came, from the first waking moment in it to 
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1820. the last it was full of interest to me; every circum- 
Jet.'ss. stance bore so strongly on my hopes and fears that I 
seemed to live with thrice the energy I had ever done 
before. ..... 

‘ But now that the day was drawing to a close, my 
memoiy recalled the incidents in it, and the happiness 
I had enjoyed ; and then my thoughts saddened and 
fell, from the fear I should never enjoy such happiness 
again. 

‘I could not master my feelings or prevent them 
from sinking, and I actually at last shamed myself by 
mobteyes. . . . Itiscertainly strange that the sincerity 
and strength of affection should disable me from judging 
correctly and confidently of the heart I wish to gain, 
and adopting the best means to secure it. . . . But 
sincerity takes away all the policies of love. The man 
who can manage his affairs with the care and coolness 
of his usual habits is not much in earnest. Though the 
one who feels is less able than the one who does not to 
tivke advantage of circumstances as they occur, still 
I would not change the honourable consciousness of 
earnest affection and sincerity for the cool caution and 
procedure of tlio mind at ease, though the first were 
doomed to failure and the last were blessed with 
success.’ (hum!I!) [Note evidently added at a later 
date.] 

The last evening they drove to Manston. ‘ I could 
not have imagined a ;:ide so pleasant as the one of this 
evening. . . . The time of day, the scenery we passed 
through, and the places we visited, were all calm and 
composed, and heightened the feelings of tranquil en¬ 
joyment and perfect confidence which floated romid 
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our hearts. . . . Not a moment’s alloy of this evening’s 1820. 
happiness occurred : everything was delightful to the .®t. 28 . 
last instant gf my stay with my companion* because slie 
was so.’ 

On the 7th of August he returned to London, and 
was at Paternoster Eow as soon as possible, and pleased 
them by letters and accounts from Bamsgate, and then 
endeavoured to get into the usual routine of life and 
business again. < 

On the 8th of August he writes to Miss Barnard:— 

‘ Since die week I have passed with you, every 
moment offers me fresh proof of the power you have 
over me. I could not at one time have thought it 
possible that I, that any man, cOuld have been under 
the dominion of feelings so undivided and so intense; 
now I think that no other man can have felt or feel as 
I do. 

‘ If your fears return, tell me, that I may search 
out antidotes, and doubt not that 1 shall find them. 

Bead or alter my letters; do anything you please to 
drive them away. Fly to Mrs. Eeid for help, and then 
thank he» from me for it I shall never indeed, as it 
is, be able to repay her kindness, but I will try to 
acknowledge it in attentions and affection to you her 
sister’ 

November 29th, he writes :—'• Is it a proof that the 
heart is more true because thg mouth more frequently 
declares it? Is it always found that the most ex* 
a^erated and hyperbolical are the truest accounts? or 
is not, on tlie contrary, the truth always simple and 

VOL. I. * r 
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1820. always plain ? I should feel myself debased were I to 
jBii. 28 . endeavour to gain your heart by many and glowing 
descriptions; I should debase your idea in my mind 
were I for a moment to think you could be affected by 
them. ... 

‘ What can I call myself to convey most perfectly my 
affection and love to you ? Can I, or can truth, say more 
than that for this world I am yours? 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 


In December he writes :— 

* Eoyal Institution; Tuesday evening. 

‘ My dear Sarah,—It is astonishing how much the 
state of the body influences the powers of the mind. I 
have been thinking all the morning of the very delight¬ 
ful and interesting letter I would send you this evening, 
and now I am so tired, and yet have so much to do, 
that my thoughts are quite giddy, and run round your 
image witliout any power of themselves to stop and 
admire it. I want to say a thousand kind and, believe 
me, heartfelt things to you, but am not master of words 
fit for die purpose; and still, as I ponder and think on 
you, chlorides, trials, oil, Davy, steel, miscellapea, mer¬ 
cury, and fifty other professional fancies swim before 
and drive me further and further into the quandary of 
stupidness. 

‘ From your affectionate 

* ‘ MicnAEL.’ 

The four following letters relate to Faraday’s mar¬ 
riage, and were written in 1821. They are placed here 
to complete the account of his marriage. 
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1821. 

FARADAY TO MISS SARAH BARNARD, 'STioT" 

Februaiy 12,1821. 

lie writes :—* Do you know I felt a little angry with 
Edward on first reading your letter, not because he had 
in some measure prevented me from seeing you tliis 
evening, but because, from what you say, he seems to 
have been a little vexed with you for something arising 
out of your afiection for me; and, as that is a thing 
which above all others that I possess I value most, so 
it is one which, though touched in the slightest manner, 
would soonest put me in a blaze. What! a feeling so 
kind, so merciful, so good, so disinterested, can it give 
rise to anything wrong ? I shall expect that Edward 
and all others will take it for granted, even against 
their own reasoning, that whatever that feeling suggests 
to you will be right and proper. I must have respect 
paid to it greater than is paid to myself. All who 
play with or neglect it, venture that play or disrespect 
to me on a point upon which, least of all others, I am 
at all tractable. 

‘ May every blessing attend you, and, above all, that 
of a happy mind. 

‘ From your devoted 

‘M. Faraday.’ 

Later he writes:— 

FARADAY TO MISS SARAH BARNARD. 

* 

‘ I tied up the enclosed key with my books last 
night, and make haste to return it lest its absence 
should occasion confusion. If it has, it will perhaps 
remind you of the disorder I must be in here also 

T 2 
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J821. for the want of a key—mean the one to my heart. 

JSit. 29 . However, I know where my key is, and hope soon to 
have it here,'and then the Institution will be all right 
again. Let no one oppose my gaining possession of it 
when unavoidable obstacles are removed. 

‘ Ever, my dear girl, one who is perfectly yours, 

‘ M. Fabadav.’ 

March 11, 1821, Sir H. Davy wrote:—‘Dear Mr. 
Faraday, I have spoken to Lord Spencer, and I am in 
hopes that your wishes may be gratified; but do not 
mention the subject till I see you.’ This wish wsus 
probably to bring his wife to the Institution. In May 
he was appointed superintendent of the house and 
laboratory. 

All obstacles were removed, and they were married 
on June 12. Faraday, desiring that the day should 
be considered ‘just like any other day,’ offended some 
of his near relations by not asking them to his wedding. 

In a letter to Mrs. Eeid, previous to the marriage, 
he says, ‘ There will be no bustle, no noise, no hurry 
occasioned even in one day’s proceeding. In externals, 
that day will pass like all others, for it is in the heart 
that we expect and look for pleasure.’ 

Twenty-eight years after, in the notes of his own life, 
he wrote:—‘On June 12,1821, he married—an event 
Avhich more than any other eontributed to his earthly 
happiness and healthful state of mind. The union has 
continued for twenty-eight y^rs, and has nowise 
changed, except in the depth and strength of its 
character.’ 

Many more letters were written to Miss Barnard 
during the time of his engagement, but enough are here 
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given to show what his character was; and this view 1821. 
of him must be brought to a close by the following ..etTsIS. 
letter to the unmarried sister of Miss Barnard. 

FARADAY TO MISS JANE BARNARD. 

* Royal Institution: May C, 1821. 

‘ My dear Jane,—know of no circumstance in my 
life that has contributed, or promises to contribute, so 
much to my happiness as my acquaintance at your 
house. In addition to the pleasures that you know of 
whiclx have become mine, there are others which it has 
Iffoduced that none but myself can feel or understand. 

Among those which are evident is the possession of 
your kind good-will and sisterly affection, for though I 
may flatter myself that it is greater than it really is, 
yet I hope and believe you will not refuse it me 
entirely in return for mine. Your sister has managed 
to open my heart, and set the springs of my affection 
flowing, when I supposed there had been no source for 
tlicm; and I shall not be happy unless they embrace 
and receive a welcome from all that love her. I 
want to be truly one of yom* family, and not the 
separator of Sarah from it. Eeceive, therefore, this 
little gift from me as from a brother, and in receiving 
it let it be as a sister. The pleasure which I shall 
feel on its acceptance will be greater than any it can 
cause you, and will be still increased the more readily 
it is received. So that you obsei^^e, I shall every way 
be still your obliged, and let me add by anticipation 

‘ Your affectionate brother, 

‘ M. Faraday. 

< Miss Jnne Barnard, with a gift of a work-box. 
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1821. 

Ex. 28. gjg JO FARADAY, ON HIS MAEEIAOB. 

‘Northampton: July 18,'1821. 

‘ My dear Faraday,—^You will find, by my troubling 
you immediately, that* I do not consider your kind 
offer of doing anything for me in my absence merely 
complimentary. 

• ••••* 

‘ I hope you will continue quite well, and do much 
during the summer; and I wish you in your new state 
all that happiness which I am sure you deserve. 

‘ I am, my dear Mr. Faraday, your sincere friend, 

‘H. Davy.’ 

The progress of his education in science makes itself 
evident iu the papers he published, and in the letters 
which he wrote. His first paper was read to the Eoyal 
Society on two new compounds of chlorine and carbon, 
and on a new compound of iodine, carbon, and hydro¬ 
gen; and with Mr. Stodart, the surgical instrument 
maker, he published, in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Science,’ e.Yperimcnts on the alloys of steel, made with 
a view to its improvement. • 

A good account of tliis work is given in the letters 
which he wrote to M. De la Eive. His second letter 
is an abstract of the paper that was published on 
steel. In it he tells of the artificial formation of Indian 
steel or wootz; of the alloys of steel with rhodium, 
silver, platinum, nickel, &c. 

Green, Picksley & Co., in Sheffield, for a time used 
the alloy of steel and silver for fenders, &c., and the 
alloys of steel and rhodium, iridium and silver, they 
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made into razors: but this long and difficult piece of 1820. 
work proved of no lasting use. JEr. 28 . 

In the eighth and ninth volumes of the ‘Quarterly 
Journal ’ he had five papers—one of tliese was on the 
decomposition of chloride of silver by hydrogen, and 
another on a description of a new apparatus for the 
combustion of the diamond. 

In his commonplace-book there is a plan of ‘ Lessons 
in Chemistry,’ ‘ Processes for Manipulation.’ This was 
the germ of the book whicli he afterwards wrote on 
chemical manipulation, and probably it had its origin 
in the lessons he gave to his laboratory pupil. Another 
entry in his commonplace-book is on ‘Lecture Sub¬ 
jects : ’ 1. Application of statics to chcraistjy. 2. Ap¬ 
proximation of mechanical and chemical philosophy. 

3. Application of mathematics to actual service and 
use in the arts. 4. Series of mechanical arts, tan¬ 
ning, &c. 

lie wrote from the Royal Institution his second 
letter to M. De la Rive, Professor of Chemistry, Geneva. 

‘April 20,1820. 

‘ Dear Sir ,—1 never in my life felt such difficulty in 
answering a letter as I do at tliis moment your veiy 
kind oile of last year. I was delighted, on receiving it, 
to find that you had honoured me with any of your 
thoughts, and that you would permit me to correspond 
with you by letter. But I fear that my intention of 
meriting that honour has already made me unworthy 
of it, for whilst waiting continually for any scientific 
news that might arrive to send you, I have delayed 
my answer so long as almost to forfeit the right of 
permission to send one at all. I hope you will attribute 
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1820. my tardiness to its right motive, diffidence of my wor- 
28 . thiness to write to you, and that it will not injure me 
in your estimation. I will promise, if you still grant 
me the liberty of correspondence, never to err so agmn. 

‘ I am the more ashamed of my neglect because it 
is a neglect of gratitude as well as of respect. I am 
deeply indebted to you for your kind expressions 
respecting my paper on the sonorous tubes, and its 
value is very much increased with me by your praise. 
I regret, however, on the same subject, you should 
imagine that I thought but little of your experiment 
with mercuiy. I made it immediately, and was very 
much surprised by it, and I only refrained from noticing 
it because I was afraid of myself, and thought I should 
apply it wrongly, and thus intrude on your subject 
without any right or reason. Indeed, I had hopes 
that you would take up the subject again, and after 
reviewing the various sonorous phenomena of different 
kinds, as produced in different ways, would undertake 
what I had not ventured to do; namely, to draw 
general conclusions, and develope the laws to which 
they (the phenomena) were obedient. 

‘ You have honoured me by many questions, and no 
regret can be greater than mine tliat I have suffered 
time to answer them rather than myself. In every line 
of your kind letter I find cause to reproach myself for 
delay. The next I will answer more readily, and the 
fear will be that I shall trouble you too often rather 
than too seldom. 

‘ You honom me by asking for scientific news, and 
for any little information of my own. I am sorry that 
both sources are very barren at present, but I do hope 
that both wiU improve. Mr. Stodart and myself have 
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lately been engaged in a long series of experiments and 1820. 
trials on steel, with the hope of improving it, and I ^xTasT 
think we shall in some degree succeed. “We are still 
very much engaged on the subject; but if you will give 
me leave, I will, when the experiments are morecompleto, 
which I expect will be shortly, give you a few notes pn 
them. I succeeded by accident, a few weeks ago, in 
making artificial plumbago, but not in useful masses. I 
had heated iron with charcoal dust two or three times 
over, and in that way got a dark grey, very crystalline, 
carbonate of iron, of, I believe, a definite compo.sition; 
but the outside of the button, wliich had been long in 
close contact with the charcoal, was converted into excel¬ 
lent plumbago. Since then I have observed among the 
casters of iron, that when they cast on a facing of char¬ 
coal dust, as is the case in fine work, that the surface 
of the casting is frequently covered with a thin film of 
plumbago, evidently formed in the same way as in the 
above experiment. 

‘ We have lately had some important trials for oil in 
this metropolis, in which I, with others, have been 
engaged. They have given occasion for many experi¬ 
ments on oil, and the discovery of some new and 
curious results. One of the trials only is finished, and 
there are four or five more to come. As soon as I 
can get time, it is my intention to trace more closely 
what takes place in oil by heat; and I hope to bribe 
you to continue to me the honour and pleasure of your 
correspondence, by saying, that if anything important 
turns up, I will make it the matter of a letter. 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, with the highest respect, your 
obliged and humble 


‘ M. Faraday.’ 
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1820. He sends in lus third letter to Professor De la Eive an 
Mr. 28 . absbtict of his paper on steel;— 


‘ Royal Institution: June 20,1820. 

‘ My dear Sir,—Not long since I troubled you with 
a letter in which I said I would shortly send you on 
account of some experiments on steel, made by Mr. 
Stodart and myself. A paper will appear in the 
next number of our Journal, which will contain all we 
have as yet ascertained on the subject; and as the 
results seem to me to be interesting, I hope you will 
not be sorry that I keep my promise by mentioning 
the principal of them to you. In the small way in 
which only vre have as yet worked they are good, and 
I hope that no failure will occur when the processes 
are transferred to the manufactory. 

‘ It is possible you may have observed an analysis of 
wootz, or the Indian steel, published in one of our 
Journals some time since. I could at that time find 
nothing in the steel, besides the iron and carbon, but a 
small portion of the earths, or, as I presume, their 
metallic bases. On the strength of this analysis, we 
endeavoured to demonstrate the particular nature of 
wootz synthetically by combining steel with these me¬ 
tallic bases, and we succeeded in getting alloys which 
W'hen worked were declared by Mr. Stodart to be 
equal in all qualities to the best Bombay wootz. This 
corroboration of the nature of wootz received still 
stronger confirmation from a property possessed by the 
alloy in common with ■wootz; namely, their power of 
yielding damasked surfaces by the action of acids. When 
wootz is fused and foiged it still retains so much of the 
crystalline structure as to exhibit, when acted on by very 
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weak sulphuric acid, for some time a beautiful damasked 1820. 
surface. This we have never yet seen produced by sis. 

pure steel, but it is produced in our imitatSm of wootz, 
or alloys of steel with the metal of alumine. 

‘ I must not forget to tell you how we fonped our 
alloys. Many attempts failed: the following method 
succeeds;—Fuse iron in small pieces with charcoal 
powder. If the button produced is malleable break it 
up, and re-fuse it with more charcoal. In this way a 
carburet of iron will be formed which has its place 
between steel and plumbago. It is fusible, when broken 
has a dark grey colour, and is very highly crystalline. 

It is so brittle that small pieces of it may be rubbed to 
powder in a mortar. Some of this powdered carburet 
was then mixed with pure alumine, and the whole 
strongly heated. A portion of the alumine was reduced 
by the carbon of the carburet, and a compound of iron, 
aluminum, and carbon was obtained. Then English 
cast steel being mixed with about 10 per cent, of this 
alloy, the whole was fused, and our artificial wootz 
obtained. 

‘ I presume that the properties of wootz are so well 
known to you, that I need not stop to say what arc the 
supposed improvements in steel when it is converted 
into wootz. . 

‘ Whilst making the carburet above mentioned, we 
also succeeded in forming plumbago; but I am afraid 
this artificial production of it will not be very useful in 
its application. Kiron be heated highly, and long enough, 
in contact with charcoal, plumbago is always formed. I 
have some buttons of metal here, weighing two or three 
ounces, that appear to be solid plumbago. The appear¬ 
ance, however, is deceitful, for it is only on the surface. 
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1820. and to the depth perhaps of ^ij^th of an inch, that 
Mr. 28 . the plumbago has been formed. The internal part is 
composed of the crystalline carburet before mentioned. 
What is plumbago is very good, and marks excellently 
well; and though we have never yet been able to fuse 
powdered plumbago into a mass, yet I think, if it were 
required to form it in a compact state to work up into 
pencils, it might be done by imbedding plates of iron 
about ^igth of an inch thick in charcoal, and heating in¬ 
tensely for a long time. This we have not yet had 
time to try, but intend to do so. 

‘ You will readily suppose that, during nearly two 
years that we have been at work on this subject, a great 
deal of useless matter, except as furnishing experience, 
has accumulated. All this you will rather wish away, 
so that I shall pass over unimportant alloys, to write of 
those which promise good results. 

‘ Perhaps the very best alloy we yet have made is 
that with rhodium. Dr. Wollaston furnished us with 
the metal, so that you will have no doubts of its purity 
and identity. One-and-a-half per cent, of it was added 
to steel, and the button worked. It was very malleable, 
but much harder than common steel, and made excel¬ 
lent instruments. In tempering the instruments they 
require to be heated full 70® F. higher thgnis necessary 
for the best cast steel, and from this we hope it will 
possess greater degrees of hardness and toughness. 
Bazors made from the alloy cut admirably. 

‘ Next to the alloy of rhodium comes that of silver, 
about which there are many curious circumstances. 
Silver refuses to combine widi steel except in very small 
proportions, and this want of affinity is much greater 
when the metals are cold than when hot. If, for instance. 
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a hundred pai-ts of steel and one of silver be fused to- 1820. 
gether, cooled, hammered, &c. &c., and then laid in weak 
sulphuric acid for ten or twelve hours, its structure will 
be developed, and it will be found to be a congeries of 
fibres of steel and silver, the one distinct from the 
other, but intimately mixed in every part. Now, the 
perfect dispersion of the silver throughout all parts 
proves that it has been taken up by the steel whilst in 
fusion; but its separate state of existence shows that it 
has been rejected from the alloy as it solidified. Indeed, 
this refusal of the silver by the steel as it cools is so 
remarkable, that if the hot aUoy be observed, globules 
of silver may be seen extruded from the surface os the 
temperature falls. 

‘ But, however, we went on diminishing the quantity 
of silver as long as its separate existence could be ob¬ 
served in the alloys; and when we arrived to a y^-^yth 
jjart we found that the whole remained in combination 
with the steel. This alloy was excellent, all the cutting 
instruments made of it were of the best quality, and 
the metal worked without break or flaw, and with re¬ 
markable toughness and malleability under the hammer. 

The alloy of steel and platinum is not so marked by an 
acquired superiority as the two I have already men¬ 
tioned, and yet platinum in quantities from one to 
three per cent, does seem to be of advantage to steel; 
but we are now continuing this subject. The powerful 
aflinity with which platinum combines with the metals 
generally, meets with no exception* when tried with 
iron or steel. They unite in all proportions we have 
tried, from 1 platinum to 100 steel, up to 90 platinum 
to 20 steel. We expect a good deal from some of 
these higher compounds. 
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1820. ‘ I think the affiniti(s of platinum and silver for steel 

ijT.' 28 ^ worth comparing together, though they stand almost 

together in*an electrical arrangement of the metals, 
and both of them very far from iron or steel: still 
they do not exhibit attractions for steel at all com¬ 
parable. Platinum will combine in any proportion, 
apparently, with steel or iron, and at temperatures so 
low that the two metals may be welded together at heats 
barely sufficient to weld iron ; whereas it is with diffi¬ 
culty that a Tj^th part of silver is made in any way to 
combine with steel. 

‘ I hope, ray dear Sir, I have not tired you yet, for 
I am now going to begin writing across; but I will 
promise not to detain you very much longer, either by 
excuses or details. 

‘We have been induced by the popular idea that 
meteoric iron would not rust to try the effect of 
nickel on steel and iron. We made alloys of iron and 
nickel, varying the latter metal from three to ten per 
cent., and we thought we found that they w'ere not quite 
so oxidable as iron alone when exposed with it in green¬ 
houses and in our laboratory. But nickel alloyed with 
steel gave us no hopes. It appeared more oxidable 
than simple steel, and this fault was not compensated 
for by any other good quality. So for the present we 
have dismissed that metal from our experiments, though 
I expect, as we go on, we shall find many occasions to 
resume thoughts and intentions which we may have 
laid down. 

‘ Mr. Children has obliged us 'mth an accurate analysis 
of the Siberian meteoric iron, and he finds it to contain 
a very lai^e proportion of nickel. In the m^u of 
three experiments it amounts to 8‘96 per cent. 
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‘You cannot imagine liow much we Lave been 
plagued to get a crucible that will bear the heat we 
requrnc and use in our experiments. HessSan, Cornish, 
pipeclay ciiicibles all fuse in a few minutes, if put into 
the furnace singly; and our only resource is to lute two 
or three, one within another, together, so that the whole 
may not fuse before our alloy has had time to form in 
the centre. I have seen Hessian crucibles become so 
soft lhat the weight of 500 grains of metal has made 
them swell out like a purse, and the upper part has 
fallen together in folds like a piece of soft linen; and 
where three have been put together, the two outer 
ones have, in less than half an hour, melted off, and 
flown down into the grate below. 

‘ From these circumstances you will judge of the 
heat we get. And now I will mention to you an effect 
which we obtain, and one we can’t obtain, both of 
which a little surprised us. The positive effect is the 
volatilisation of silver. We often have it in our ex- 
2 )eriments sublimed into the upper part of the crucible, 
and forming a fine dew on the sides and cover; so that 
I have no doubt at present on the volatility of silver, 
though I had before. The non-effect is the non-reduc¬ 
tion of titanium. We have tortured menachanite, pure 
oxide of titanium, the carbonate, &c., in many ways 
in our furnace, but have never yet been able to reduce 
it—^not even in combination with iron; and I must con¬ 
fess that now I am very sceptical whether it has ever 
been reduced at all in the pure state. 

‘ Now I think I have noticed the most interesting 
points at which we have arrived. Pray pity us that, 
after two years’ experiments, we have got no fiirther; 
but I am sure, if you knew the labour of the experi- 
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1821. mcnts, you would applaud us for our perseverance at 
jiT.29-30. least We are still encouraged to go on, and think 
that the experience we have gained will shorten our 
future labours; and if you find the contents of this 
well-covered sheet of paper interesting, I shall at 
some future time do myself the honour and pleasure 
of sending a continuation of it. 

‘If you should think any of our results worth 
notice in the ‘ Bibliotheque,’ this letter is free to be 
used in any way you please. Pardon my vanity for sup¬ 
posing anything I can assist in doing can be worth 
attention; but you know we live in the good opinion of 
ourselves and of others, and therefore naturally think 
better of our own productions than they deserve. 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, very truly and sincerely your 
obliged ‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Before beginning the account of the higher scientific- 
education which Faraday went through in 1821, it will 
be well to mention here some occurrences which show 
his character; and it will be necessary to give an 
account of a clmige of dishonest conduct to which he 
was now subjected. 

His life had been hitherto an uninterrupted success. 
He had gained the good-will of everyone who knew him. 
He had just married with eveiy prospect of happiness. 
He had made a great discovery regarding electro¬ 
magnetic rotation. No sooner was it published, than he 
heard rumours which destroyed all his happiness, and 
took away the pleasure of all his success. It was said 
that he had stolen the subject and the ideas, and even 
the experiments of Dr. Wollaston, one of the greatest 
philosophers of the time. As soon as possible, he ob- 
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tained an interview with Dr. Wollaston, and apparently 1821. 
all was set right by a true statement of the facts; but iSiisIio. 
in two years, when Faraday was proposed for election 
to the Eoyal Society the charge again buret out, and 
jealousy made it do its utmost to injure his character, 
and to stop his scientific career. 

A month after his marriage he made his confession 
of sin and profession of faith before the Saudemanian 
Church. 

Ilis faith in Christ he considered to be the effect of 
Divine power—the unmerited gift of God to one who 
had nothing in him that could be pleasing in His sight. 

The sense of his own unworthiness, and incapability of 
doing what was good before God, extended even to this 
act of professing the truth. 

When his wife asked him why he had not told her 
what he was about to do, he only replied, ‘ That is 
between me and my God.’ 

‘When he entered the meeting-house ho left his 
science behind, and he would listen to the prayer and 
exliortation of the most illiterate brother of his sect 
with an attention which showed how he loved the word 
of truth, from whomsoever it came.’ 

In his lecture on Mental Education, in 1854, ho 
uses the following words :— 

‘ High as man is placed above the creatures around 
him, there is a higher»and far more exalted position 
within his view *, and the ways are infinite in which he 
occupies his thoughts about the fe^s, or hopes, or ex¬ 
pectations of a future life. 1 believe that the truth 
of that future cannot be brought to his knowledge by 
any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted 
they may be; that it is made known to him by other 

TOL. I. . z 
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1821. teaching than his own, and is received through simple 
iGT.29-30. belief of the testimony given. Let no one suppose 
for a moment tliat the self-education I am about to 
commend, in respect of the things of this life, ex¬ 
tends to any considerations of the hope set before us, 
as if man by reasoning could find out Qod. It would 
be improper here to enter upon this subject further 
than to claim an absolute distinction between religious 
and ordinary belief. I shall be reproached with the 
weakness of refusing to apply those mental operations 
which I think good in respect of high things to the 
very highest. I am content to bear the reproach; yet, 
even in earthly matters, I believe that the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood.by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead ; and I have 
never seen anything incompatible between those things 
of man which are within him, and those higher things 
concerning his future, which he cannot know by that 
spirit.’ 

The charge of dishonesty arose thus:— 

Dr. Wollaston was the first person who entertained 
tlie possibility of electro-magnetic rotation. He per¬ 
ceived that there was a power not directed to or from the 
wire in the voltaic circuit, but acting drcumferentially 
round its axis, and upon that he founded his expecta¬ 
tions of making the wire revohre on itself. In April, 
1821, he came with Sir H. Davy to the laboratory of 
the Institution to make an experiment. Fflraday was 
not there at the time; but coming in afterwards, he 
heard the conversation, and this expectation of making 
a wire in the voltaic circuit revolve on its own axis. 
He had before this heard a rumour of a wager that 
Dr. Wollaston would succeed ii) doing this. 
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In July, August, and September, Faraday wrote, at 1821. 
the request of the editor, E. Phillips, an historical ''ht. soT 
sketch of electro-magnetism for the ‘ Ann& of Philo¬ 
sophy.’ He repeated almost all the experiments he 
described. 

This led him, in the beginning of September, to dis¬ 
cover the rotation of a wire in the voltaic circuit round 
a magnet, and of a magnet round the wire. He could 
not make the wire and the magnet revolve on their 
own axis. ‘ There was not the slightest indication that 
such was the case.’ ‘ I did not realise Dr. Wollaston’s 
expectation of the rotation of the electro-magnetic wire 
round its axis; that fact was discovered by M. Amp6re 
at a later date.’ 

Before he published his paper on those ‘ new elecfro- 
magnotical motions,’ he tried to see Dr. Wollaston; his 
object was to ask permission to refer to Dr. Wollaston’s 
views and experiments. !&e was out of town, and ‘ by 
an error of judgment the paper was published without 
any allusion to his opinions and intentions.’ Imme¬ 
diately afterwards, Faraday heard rumours ‘ affecting 
his honour and honesty.’ He at once asked his friend 
Mr. Stodart to procure him an interview with Wol¬ 
laston. 


FARADAY TO MR. STODART. 

' Boyal Institution: Monday, October 8,1821. , 

‘ My dear Sir,—hear every day. more and more of 
those sounds, which, though only whispers to me, are I 
Etispect spoken aloud amongst scientific men, and which, 
as they in part affect my honour and honesty, I am 
anxious to do away with, or at least to prove erroneous 

z 2 
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1821. in those parts which are dishonourable to me. You 
IS. 30 . know perfectly well what distress the very unexpected 
reception of my paper on magnetism in public has 
caused me, and tou will not therefore be surprised at 
my anxiety to gCT out of it, though I give trouble to 
you and other of my friends in doing so. 

‘ If I understand aright, I am charged, (1) with not 
acknowledging the infonnation I received in assisting 
Sir H. Davy in his experiments on this subject; (2) 
with concealing the theory and views of Dr. Wollas¬ 
ton ; (3) with taking the subject whilst Dr. Wollaston 
was at work on it; and (4) with dislionourably taking 
Dr. Wollaston’s thoughts, and pursuing them, without 
a(!knowlcdgment, to the results I have brought out. 

‘ Thei'c is something degrading about the whole of 
these charges; and were the last of them true, I feel that 
I could not remain on the terms I now stand at with 
you or any scientific person. Nor can I, indeed, bear 
to remain even suspected of such a thing. My love 
for scientific reputation is not yet so high as to induce 
me to obtain it at the expense of honour, and my 
anxiety to clear away this stigma is such that I do not 
hesitate to trouble you even beyond what you may be 
, willing to do for me. 

‘ I want you, my dear Sir, to procure me an inter¬ 
view with Dr. Wollaston on his retirrn to town; and I 
wish for tills not only to apologise to him if I have 
unintentionally done him wrong, but to justify myself 
from the suspicions that are wrongly raised against me. 
I feel that Dr. Wollaston is so veiy far above me tliat 
even if he does feel himself wronged, he may not per¬ 
mit himself to think it is of any importance, and may 
therefore think it unnecessai'y to allow anything to pass 
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on the subject. But, in that case, I a]:)peal to Dr. ^821. 
Wollaston on my own account. Ilis character and ajt. so. 
talents have raised him to be a patron and protector 
of science. All men look to his opinion and judgment 
with respect. If therefore an impression has gone 
abroad that I have done him an injustice, surely he will 
listen to my vindication, if not for his own or even my 
sake, yet for the sake of that situation in which he stands 
in the scientific world. I am but a young man, and 
without a name, and it probably does not matter much 
to science what becomes of me; but if by any circum¬ 
stances I am subjected to unjust suspicions, it becomes no 
one more than him who may be said to preside over the 
equity of science, to assist in liberating me from them. 

‘ With regard to the first charge, I have spoken to 
Sir H. Davy, and I hope and believe he is satisfied. I 
wished to apply to him, but knew not where he was 
till the paper was printed, and immediately I did know 
I sent him a rough copy of it. How much I regret the 
haste which made me print the paper in the lust num¬ 
ber of the Journal, is known to Sir U. Davy and to you. 

‘ With regard to the second charge, I have to say 
that I should have been proud to have put into ray 
paper in. q more distinct manner what I knew of Dr. . 
Wollaston’s theory and experiments; but that I was 
afraid to attach to it anything which Dr. Wollaston had 
not published or authorised. At the same time I must 
state, that aU I knew was what is published in the 
“ Journal of Science,” vol. x. p. 363,and that Dr, Wollas¬ 
ton expected to make a wire revolve on its own axis ; 
but I did not see the apparatus of Dr. Wollaston, or the 
experiment he made at the Eoyal Institution, or any 
made elsewhere. 
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1821. * As to the third charge, I had not the slightest 

"Jet! so. notion that Dr. Wollaston was at work, or intended 
to work, on*the subject. It is now near seven months, 

I believe, since he was at the Koyal Institution inaking 
an experiment, and I did not know that he intended to 
pursue it further. If I had thought so I should never 
have attempted anything on the subject. 

‘ The fourth charge is not true. I had assisted Sir 
H. Davy in nearly aU his experiments, and thus had 
my mind prepared for the subject; but the immediate 
cause of my making the experiments detailed in my 
paper was the writing of the historical sketch of electro¬ 
magnetism that has appeared in the last two numbers 
of the “ Annals of Philosophy.” It was in verifying the 
positions that I continually had to make mention of in 
that sketch, that I was led, as described in the com¬ 
mencement of my paper, to ascertain the revolution of 
the pole round the wire; and then, and then only. Dr. 
Wollaston’s theory came to my mind. I should have 
been proud and happy here to have mentioned Dr. 
Wollaston’s experiment of the rotation of the wire on 
its own axis (the only experiment I had heard of), but 
it did not succeed with me, or Dr. Wollaston’s theory 
, as stated in our Journal. But Dr. Wollastgn had not 
published or avowed either, and I judged (perhaps 
wrongly) that I had no right in that case to mention it. 

‘ All I ask is to be liberated from the dishonour 
unjustly attached to me in these charges, I am anxious 
to apologise to Dn. Wollaston, in any way that I can, 
for not having mentioned his theory and experiments, 
if I may be permitted. I need not again urge reasons 
why Dr. Wollaston should hear me, or receive into his 
consideration those circumstances which witness for 
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me in this affair that I have erred innocently. But I 1821. 
hope everything through your kindness. Anxiously .Et.8o. 
waiting to hear from you, 

‘ 1 am, dear Sir, your very obliged and faithful 

‘ M. Faeaday.’ 

A few days later Faraday wrote himself directly to 
Dr. Wollaston. 

PABADAY TO DB. WOLLASTON. 

'October 80,1821. 

‘ Sir,—am imged by strong motives respectfully 
to request your attention for a few moments. The 
latter end of last month I wrote a paper on electro¬ 
magnetism, which I left in the hands of the printer of 
the “ Quarterly Journal,” and went into the country. On 
returning home the beginning of this montli, I heard 
from two or three quarters that it was considered I 
had not behaved honourably in that paper; and that 
the wrong I had done was done to you. I imme¬ 
diately wished and endeavoured to see you, but was 
prevented by the advice of my friends, and am only 
now at liberty to pursue the plan I intended to have 
taken at first. 

‘ If I Iiave done anyone wrong, it was quite uninten¬ 
tional, and the charge of behaving dishonourably is not 
true. I am bold enough. Sir, to beg the favour of a 
few minutes’ conversation with you on this subject, 
simply for these reasons—^that I can dear myself—^that 
I owe obligations to you—^that I respect you—that 
I am anxious to escape fi*om unfounded impressions 
against me—and if I have done any wrong that I may 
apologise for it. 
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1821. ‘ I do not think, Sir, that you would regret allowing 

®r. 30. me this privilege; for, satisfied in my own mind of 
the simplicity*and purity of my motives in writing that 
paper, I feel that I should satisfy you; and you \^buld 
have the pleasure of freeing me from an embarrassment 
I do not deserve to lay under. Nevertheless, if for any 
reasons you do not consider it necessary to permit it, 
I hope I shall not further have increased any unpleasant 
feeling towards me in your mind. 

‘ I have very much simplified and diminished in size 
the rotating apparatus, so as to enclose it in a tube. I 
should be proud if I may be allowed, as a mark of strong 
and sincere respect, to present one for your acceptance. 
I am almost afraid to make this request, not because I 
know of the slightest reason which renders it improper, 
but because of the uncertain and indefinite form of the 
rumours which have come about me. But I trust. Sir, 
that I shall not injure myself with you by adopting the 
simplest and most direct means of clearing up a mis¬ 
understanding that has arisen against me; but that 
what I do with sincerity you will receive favourably. 

‘ I am. Sir, with great respect, your obedient, humble 
servant, ‘ M. Faraday.’ 

WOLLASTON TO FARADAY. 

'October 81, or November 1. 

' (Must bnve been about November 1.) 

‘ Sir,—^You seem to me to labour under some mis¬ 
apprehension of the ‘strength of my feelings upon the 
subject to which you allude. 

* As to the opinions which others may have of your 
conduct, that is your concern, not mine; and if you 
fully acquit yourself of making any incorrect use of 
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the suggestions of others, it seems to me that you 1823. 
have no occasion to concern yourself much about the JEt, si. 
matter. But if you are desirous of any conversation 
with me, and could with convenience call to-morrow 
morning, between ten o’clock and half-past ten, you 
will be sure to find me. 

‘ Ever your most obedient 

‘ W. H. tVOLLASTON. 

‘ I name that hour because I shall have occasion to 
leave home before eleven.’ 

After this, the charge seemed for a time to have 
died away. 

On December 21, Faraday succeeded in making a 
wire, through which a current of voltaic electricity was 
passing, obey the magnetic poles of the earth in the 
way it does the poles of the bar-magnet 

Mr. G, Barnard, who was witli him in the laboratory 
on Christmas-day, when he first made the experiment in 
its simplest form, writes, ‘ All at once he exclaimed, “ Do 
you see, do you see, do you see, George ? ” as the small 
wire began to revolve. One end, I recollect, was in 
the cup of quicksilver, the other attached above to a 
centre. I shall never forget the enthusiasm expressed 
in his face, and the sparkling in his eyes.’ 

Dr. Wollaston came three or four times to see the 
results. 

To finish this sad story, some events of 1823 must be 
here mentioned. In March 1823 Sir H. Davy read a 
paper to the Eoyal Society on a new phenomenon of 
electro-magnetism. At the end he said, * I cannot with 
propriety conclude without mentioning a circumstance in 
the history of the progress of electro-magnetism, which, 
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1823, though well known to many Fellows of this Society, has, 
~Mi. 31. I believe, never been made public; namely, that we owe 
to the sagacitjfcof Dr. Wollaston the first idea of the possi¬ 
bility of the rotation of the electro-magnetic wire round 
its axis by the approach of a magnet; and I witnessed, 
early in 1821, an unsuccessful experiment which he 
made to produce the effect.’ The proceedings of the 
Eoyal Society were reported by Mr. Brayley in the 
‘ Annals of Philosophy.’ The report inaccurately^ con¬ 
fused the rotation of the wire on its own axis with the 
rotation of the wire round the magnet; and in the last 
five lines the report said, ‘ Had not an experiment on 
the subject made by Dr. W. in the laboratory of the 
Iloyal Institution, and witnessed by Sir Humphry, failed 
merely through an accident which happened to the 
apparatus, he would have been the discoverer of that 
phenomenon.' 

‘ Sir Humphry Davy, when he next adverted to the 
subject with Faraday, in the laboratory of the Insti¬ 
tution, said tliis “ was inaccurate and very unjust,” and 
advised Faraday “to draw up a contradiction which 
the editor should report the next month.” This Faraday 
did in these words:’— 

‘ We endeavoured last month to give a full report of 
the important paper read by Sir H. Davy to the Eoyal 
Society on March 5. We beg our readers, however, 
to cancel the five last lines of that report, which are not 
merely incorrect but untrue; and, anxious to avoid the 
commission of an act pf injustice to a third person, we 


* Rfteen years afterwards, Mr. Brayley wrote to Faraday, ‘I am un- 
williog positively to affirm the aecumey of my report of the paper in the 
face of Sir H. Davy’s immediate denial, but I always had, and have still, 
the strongest impression that accurate it was.’ The paper itself was lost. 
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wish to refer them forward to the original paper when ;823. 
it shall be published.’ jEt. 3i. 

This was submitted to Sir H. Davy* ‘ as a proper 
correction; he altered it, and it became what he wished 
it should be, and Faraday agreed to it.’ It stands thus 
in the ‘ Annals of Philosophy ’ for May: ‘ Writing only 
from memory, we have made two errors, one with 
respect to the rotation of mercury, &c., the other in 
the historical paragraph, in the conclusion, which, as we 
have stated it, is unjust to Mr. Faraday, and does not at 
all convey the sense of the author. We wish, therefore, 
to refer our readers forward to the original paper, 
when it shall be published, for the correction of these 
mistakes.’ 

‘Thus,’ says Faraday, ‘I was unjustly subjected to 
some degree of annoyance, and the more so because 
this happened at the very time of the occurrence of 
the condensation of the gases and its consequence, and 
during the time that my name was before the Eoyal 
Society as a candidate for the Fellowship. I do not 
believe that anyone willingly was the cause of this 
state of things, but all seemed confusion, and generally 
to my disadvantage.’ 

A month after he had been proposed as Fellow of 
the Royal Society, he wrote thus to Mr. Warburton, the 
most intimate friend of Dr. Wollaston. 

FARADAY TO MR. WARBURTON. 

‘ Hoyal Lutitution: May 30,1823. 

‘ Sir,—have been anxiously waiting the opportunity 
you promised me of a conversation with you, and from 
late circumstances am now still more desirous of it 
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1823. than at the time when I saw you in the committee. 

^ 31 . I am sure you will not regret the opportunity you will 
afford for an explanation, for I do not believe there is 
anything you would ask, after you have communicated 
with me, that I should not be glad to do. I am 
satisfied that many of the feelings you entertain on 
the subject in question would be materially altered by 
granting my request; at the same time, as I know more 
of your opinions by report than otherwise, I am perhaps 
not well aware of them. It was only lately that I 
knew you had any feeling at all on the subject. You 
would probably find yourself engaged in doing jus¬ 
tice to one who cannot help but feel that he has 
been injured, though he trusts unintentionally. I feel 
satisfied you are not in possession of all the circum¬ 
stances of the case, but I am also sure you will not wish 
willingly to remain ignorant of them. Excuse my 
earnestness and freedom on this subject, and consider 
for a moment how much I am interested in it. 

‘ I would have called upon you, but I was not aware 
of the hour at which it would be convenient and 
agreeable to you to see me, and I have very little time 
to spare in the day from my duties here; but if you 
will appoint a time, I will call on you, or do anything 
you direct to obtain a meeting. 

‘ I am. Sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

‘ M. Fahaday. 

‘ H. Warburton, Esq.’ 

Faraday made the following notes at the end of his 
copy of tliis letter to Warburton. 

1823. In relation to Davy’s opposition to my election 
at the Eoyal Society. 
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Sir H. Davy angry, May 30. 

Phillip’s report through Mr. Children, June 5. 

Mr. Warburton called first time, June *6 (evening). 

I called on Dr. Wollaston, and he not in town, June 9. 
I called on Dr. Wollaston, and saw him, June 14. 

I called at Sir H. Davy’s, and he called on me, June 


17. 


In consequence of the unfair feeling that cxisted,Fara- 
day published his histoilcal statement respecting elec¬ 
tro-magnetic rotation. Of this he writes, ‘ I think it 
worth while saying, that before this historical state¬ 
ment was produced, it was shown to Dr. Wollaston, 
altered by him in certain places with a pencil, and 
then declared by him to be perfectly satisfactory. lie 
gave me leave to teU all persons that he was satisfied 
with it, and thought it convincing ; and the manuscript 
corrected by him is bound up in the quarto volume of 
my papers from the “ PhilosophicMil Transactions.” ’ This 
manuscript is now in the library of the Eoyal Institu¬ 
tion. 

The most important alteration is where Faraday 
alludes to the state of his knowledge of Dr. Wollaston’s 
ideas, before he made his discovery, and after he had 
heard of Dr. Wollaston’s expectations : ‘ I throughout 
the sketch describe attractive and repulsive powers on 
each side of the wire; but what I thought to be attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion in August 1821, Dr. Wollaston long 
before perceived to be an impulse in one direction only, 
and upon that knowledge founded his expectations.’ This 
Dr. Wollaston altered to ‘ perceived to be a power not 
directed to or from the wire, but acting circumferentially 
round its axis; and upon that knowledge founded his 


1823. 

Mr. 31. 
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1828. expectations.’ This historical statement was published 
Ml. 31. July 1, 1823, and in it he says:— 

‘ The paper which I first published was written, and 
the experiments all made, in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember 1821: it was published on the 1st of October. 
A second paper was published in the same volume on 
the last day of the same year. I have been asked why 
in those papers I made no reference to Dr. Wollas¬ 
ton’s opinions and intentions, inasmuch as I always ac¬ 
knowledged the relation between them and my own 
experiments. To this I answer, that upon obtaining 
the results described in the first paper, and which I 
showed very readily to all my friends, I went to Dr. 
Wollaston’s house to communicate them also to him, 
and to ask permission to refer to his views and ex¬ 
periments. Dr. Wollaston was not in town, nor did he 
return whilst I remained in town; and as I did not 
think that I had any right to refer to views not pub¬ 
lished, and, as far as I knew, not pursued, my paper 
was printed, and appeared without that reference, whilst 
I remained in the country. I have regretted ever since 
I did not delay the publication, that I might have 
shown it first to Dr. Wollaston. 

‘ Pursuing tliis subject (at the end of the year), 
I obtained some other results which seemed to mo 
worthy of being known. Previous to their arrange¬ 
ment in the form in which they appear, I waited on 
Dr. Wollaston, who was so kind as to honour me with 
his presence two or three times, and witness the results. 
My object was then to ask his permission to refer to 
his views and experiments in the paper which I should 
immediately publish, in correction of the error of 
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judgment in not having done so before. The im¬ 
pression that has remained on my mind ever since 
(one-and-twenty months), and which I have constantly 
expressed to everyone when talking on the subject, 
is that he wished me not to do so. Dr. Wollaston 
has lately told me that he cannot recollect the words 
he used at the time; that as regarded himself his 
feelings were it should not be done, as regarded me 
that it should, but that he did not tell me so. I can 
only say that my memory at this time holds most 
tenaciously the following wokIs, “ I would rather you 
should not; ” but I must of course have been mistaken. 
However, that is the only cause why the above state¬ 
ment was not made in December 1821.’ 

A week afterwards Mr. Warburton wrote to him. 

WABBUETON TO FAEADAY. 

‘ 18 Lower Cadogan Place: July 8,1823. 

‘ Sir,—I have read the article in the “ Eoyal Insti¬ 
tution Journal ” (vol. xv. p. 288) on electro-magnetic 
rotation; and without meaning to convey to you that I 
approve of it unreservedly, I beg to say that, upon the 
whole, it satisfies me, as I think it will Dr. Wollaston’s 
other friends. 

‘ Having everywhere admitted and maintained that 
on the score of scientific merit you were entitled to a 
place in the Eoyal Society, I never cared to prevent 
your election, nor should I have taken any pains to 
form a party in private to oppose you. What I should 
have done would have been to take the opportunity 
which the proposing to ballot for you would have 
afforded me to make remarks in public on that part of 
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31 
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1823. your conduct to which I objected. Of this I made no 
81 . secret, having intimated my intention to some of those 
from whom I knew you would hear of it, and to the 
President himself. 

‘ When I meet with any of those in whoso presence 
such conversation may have passed, I shall state that 
my objections to you as a Fellow are and ought to 
bo withdrawn, and that I now wish to forward your 
election. 

‘ I am, Sir, your faithfid servant, 

‘ Henby Warburton.’ 

Faraday was at this time out of town : on liis retuni, 
at the end of August, he wrote to Mr. Warburton. 

FARADAY TO WARBURTON. 

‘Royal InstituUon: August 20, 1823. 

‘ Sir,—beg to apologise for not having sooner ac¬ 
knowledged the receipt of your letter: my absence 
from town ivill, I hope, plead my excuse. 

‘ I thank you sincerely for your kindness in letting 
me know your opinion of the statement. Though your 
approbation of it is not unreserved, yet it very far 
surpasses what I expected; and I rejoice that you do 
not now think me destitute of those moral feelings which 
you remarked to me were necessary in a Fellow of the 
Koyal Society. 

‘ Conscious of my own feelings and the rectitude of 
my intentions, I never hesitated in asserting my claims 
or in pursuing that line of conduct which appeared to 
me to be right. I wrote the statement under this 
influence, wiUiout any regard to the probable result, 
and I am glad that a step, which I supposed would 
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rather tend to aggravate feelings against me, has, on 
tlio contrary, been the means of satisfying the minds of 
many, and of making them my friends. 

‘ Two months ago I had made up my mind to be 
rejected by the Eoyal Society as a Fellow, notwith¬ 
standing the knowledge I had that many would do me 
justice ; and, in the then state of my mind, rejection or 
reception would have been equally indifferent to me. 
Now that I have experienced so fully the kindness and 
liberality of Dr. Wollaston, which has been constant 
throughout the whole of this affair, and that I find an 
expression of good-will strong and general towards me, 
I am delighted by the hope I have of being honoured 
by Fellowship with the Society; and I thank you sin¬ 
cerely for your promise of support in my election, be¬ 
cause I know you would not give it unless you sincerely 
thought me a fit person to be admitted. 

‘ I am. Sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 

‘ M. Faraday. 

On January 8, 1824, he was all but unanimously 
elected a Fellow of the Eoyal Society. 

In 1835, Faraday writes:— 

‘ I was by no means in the same relation as to 
scientific communication with Sir Humphry. Davy 
after I became a Fellow of the Eoyal Society as 
before that period; but whenever I have ventured to 
follow in the path which Sir Humphry Davy has trod, 
I have done so with respect and with the highest 
admiration of his talents; and nothing gave me more 
pleasure, in relation to my last published paper, the 
eighth series (of “ Experimental Eesearches ”), than the 
thought that, whilst I was helping to elucidate a still 

VOL. 1. A A 
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1821. obscure branch of science, I was able to support the 
jET.20-30. views advanced twenty-eight years ago, and for the 

first time, by Our great philosopher.’ 

« 

The progress of Faraday’s education in 1821 is seen 
(1) in the papers he published, and (2) in two letters 
which he wrote to Professor De la Rive. 

I 

At the end of the previous year he sent to the Royal 
Society a paper on two new compounds of chlorine and 
carbon; and on a new substaUce containing iodine, 
carbon, and hydrogen. And in July this year he and 
Phillips sent in another paper, on a new compound of 
chlorine and carbon. Both papers form part of the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for this year. 

In the ‘ Quarterly Journal ’ he had seven papers. The 
most important were on the' vapour of mercury at 
common temperatures; on the dissection of ciystals; 
and on a singular property of boracic acid as regards 
its action on turmeric paper. 

n. 

Very few letters written this year remain. There is 
some interest in reading the two last which he wrote to 
his friend Abbott: one shows his constant occupation; 
the other his gentle sympathy; and it brings to a final 
close a correspondence which is invaluable as a record 
of the nature and self-education of Michael Faraday. 

FARADAY TO DE LA RIVE, 

‘September 12,1821. 

‘ My dear Sir,—was extremely gratified the other 
day on receiving your very kind letter, and also your 
beautiful little apparatus. I owe you many thanks for 
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them, and have been using the latter, I hope you will 1821. 
say, with some effect. I have not seen Mr. Prevost, so ajt. so. 
have not hoard any news of your delightful place, ex- 

ce])t what your letter contains; but I trust all is well. 

‘ I am much flattered and encouraged to go on by 
3 'our good opinion of what little things I have been 
able to do in science, and especially as regards the 
chlorides of carbon. 

• ••••* 

‘ Sir H. Davy’s paper is not yet printed; and I hardly 
know what it is, for Sir H. left town for the country 
almost before his ideas were put into order on the sub¬ 
ject on Avhich he was working. 

‘ You partly reproach us here with not sufficiently 
esteeming Ampere’s experiments on electro-magnetism. 

Allow me to extenuate your opinion a little on this 
point. With regard to the experiments, I hope and 
trust that duo weight is allowed to them; but these you 
know are few, and theory makes up the great part of 
what M. Ampere has published, and theory in a great 
many points unsupported by experiments when they 
ought to have been adduced. At the same time, 

M. Ampere’s experiments are excellent, and his theory 
ingenious ; and, for myself, I had thought very little 
about it before your letter came, simply because, being 
naturally sceptical on philosophical theories, I thought 
there was a great want of experimental evidence. Since 

then, however, I have engaged on the subject, and have 
a paper in our “ Institution Journal,” which will appear 
in a week or two, and that will, as it contains experi¬ 
ment, be immediately applied by M. Ampere in support 
of his theory, much more decidedly than it is by myself. 

A A 2 
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1821. I intend to enclose a copy of it to yon with the other, 
lir soT and only want the means of sending it. 

‘I find all the usual attractions and repuL-^ions of tlie 
magnetic needle by the conjunctive wire are deceptions, 
the motions being not attractions or repulsions, nor the 
result of any attractive or repulsive forces, but the re¬ 
sult of a force in the wire, which, instead of bringing 
the pole of the needle nearer to or further from the 
wire, endeavours to majee it move round it in a never- 
ending circle and motion whilst the battery remains in 
action, I have succeeded not only in showing tlie 
existence of this motion theoretically, but experiment¬ 
ally, and have been able to make the wire revolve round 
a magnetic pole, or a magnetic pole round the wire, 
at plesusure. The law of revolution, and to which all 
the other motions of the needle and wire are reducible, 
is simple and beautiful. 

‘Conceive a portion of connecting wire north and 
south, the north end being attached to the positive pt)le 
ol a battery, the south to the negative. A north mag¬ 
netic pole would then pass round it continually in 
the apparent direction of the sun, from east to west 
above, and from west to east below. Eeverse the con¬ 
nections with the battery, and the motion of the pole is 
reversed; or if the south pole be made to revolve, the 
motions will be in the opposite directions, as with the 
north pole. 

‘ If the wire be made to revolve round the pole, the 
motions are according to those mentioned. In the appa¬ 
ratus I iised there were but two plates, and the directions 
of the motions were of coui'se Uie revei-se of those with 
a battery of several pairs of plates, and which are given 
above. Now I have been able,, experimentally, to trace 
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this motion into its various forms as exhibited by 1821. 
Ampere’s helices, &c., and in all cases to show that the 
attractions and repulsions are only appearances due to 
tliis circulation of the pole, to show that di8.similar poles 
repel as well as attract, and that similar poles attract as 
well as repel, and to make, I think, the analogy between 
the helix and common bar-magnet far stronger than 
before. But yet I am by no means decided that there 
are currents of electricity in the common magnet. I 
have no doubt that electricity puts the circles of the 
helix into the same state as those circles are in that 
may be conceived in the bar-magnet, but I am not cer¬ 
tain that this state is directly dependent on the electri¬ 
city, or that it cannot be produced by other agencies ; 
and therefore, until the presence of electrical currents 
be proved in the magnet by other than magnctical 
elTects, I shall remain in doubt about Ampere’s 
theory. 

‘Wishing you all health and happiness, and waiting 
for news from you, 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, your very obliged and grateful 

‘M. Fahadat.’ 

PABADAY TO DE LA RIVE. 

‘lioyal Institution: November 10,1821. 

‘ Dear Sir,—Herewith you will receit^ copies of my 
papers which I mentioned in a letter I sent to you, per 
post, a month or two ago, and which I hope you will 
do me the favour to accept. I also send in this packet 
a httle apparatus I have made to illustrate the rotatory 
motion on a small scale. The rod below is soft iron, 
and consequently can have its inner end made north or 
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1821. south at pleasure by contact of the external end with 
kn'. 8o'. one of the poles of a magnet To make the apparatus 
act, it is to be held upright with the iron pin down¬ 
wards ; the north or south pole of a magnet to be placed 
in contact with the external end of the iron pin, and 
then the wires of a voltaic combination connected, one 
with the upper platinum wire, tlie other with the lower 
pin or magnet: the wire within will then rotate, if the ap¬ 
paratus is in order, in which state I hope it will reach 
you. Good contacts are required in these experiments. 

‘ Now let me know what is doing with you, for I long 
for news from your southern parts. An Italian gentle¬ 
man, who is on his return home, will give this packet 
to you; at least, I hope so, for I want it to reach you 
safe. I am excessively busy, too much so at present 
to try my hand at anything more, or even to continue 
this letter many lines further; but I hope soon to have 
a little news on steel to send you. 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, as ever, your very obliged and 
faithful 

‘ M. Faraday. 

‘ A angle pair of plates two or three inches square, 
or four inches square, is quite large enough for the ap¬ 
paratus.* 


FARADAY TO ABBOTT. 

*Boyal Institution : Feb. 1,1821. 

‘ Dear A-, I read your letter informing us of 

Eobert’s safe arrival out, and was very glad to find all 
was well. I hope all will continue so, and that when 
he comes home he will be eveiy way pleased with his 
voyage. 
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‘ I should have written you before, but have not yet 1822. 
been able to get a spare evening to appoint for our iBr. 80 -»i. 
meeting. However, I hope that Monday week will be 
fiee for me, and will tiy to keep it so, but I will write 
you again before this. 

‘ I am, dear A., yours very truly, 

‘ M. Faradat.’ 

FARADAT TO ABBOTT (ON THE DEATH OP HIS BROTHER). 

‘Royal InstiitutioB, May IS, 1821. 

‘My dear A-, The receipt of your letter has 

distressed and grieved me sadly, and I feel how much 
you must be overwhelmed by this sudden wave of 
affliction. I was looking forward to a cheerful joyous 
return, with health and strength invigorated by the 
voyage. I would fain hope there is some mistake in 
the account you have received, but the tone of your 
letter prevents me, when I refer to it. 

‘ These things come over us so suddenly, and with 
such overpowering force, that no reasoning or philo¬ 
sophy can bear up against them, and the only duty left 
that it is possible to exert is resignation. You must bear 
up, my dear A., and comfort and encourage your father 
and sister, though you do your own feelings violence in 
the effort. Tell them, but not so as to re-awaken 
sorrows that may be lulled for a moment, how much I 
feel on this occasion And believe me, dear A., your 
distressed friend, 

‘ M. Faradat.’ 

In 1822 the progress of Faraday’s higher education is 
seen, (1) in his published papers; (^) in a new note-book 
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1822. which he called ‘ Chemical Notes, Hints, Suggestions, 
and Objects of Pursuit; ’ and (3) in his laboratory book. 

The contrait between the calm of this year and the 
storm of that which was past and of that which was to 
come is very remarkable. 

In July he took his wife and her mother to Eamsgate, 
and left them there whilst he went for a fortnight with 
his friend Eichard Phillips to Mr. Vivian’s, near Swansea, 
to try a new process in the copper-works. 

During his absence he wrote three letters to Mrs. 
Faraday, full of deep feeling and gentle enei^. These 
are the only illustrations of his character (4) that 
remain for this year. 


I. 

A paper on the alloys of steel, by Stodart and Fara¬ 
day, was read to the !l^yal Society, and printed in the 
‘ Transactions.’ In the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Science ’ he 
had six papers, on some new electro-magnetical motions, 
and on the theory of magnetism; description of an 
electro-magnetical appamtus for the exhibition of rota¬ 
tory motion, note on new electro-magnetical motions; 
on the changing of vegetable colours as an alkaline 
property, and on some bodies possessing it, and. on the 
action of salts on turmeric paper; on hydriodide of 
carbon; on a new compound of iodine and carbon. 

n. 

He began a fresh volume, which he called ‘Chemical 
Notes, Hints, Suggestions, and Objects of Pursuit.’ To 
it he transferred many of the queries out of his com¬ 
monplace-book, but«he separated his subjects under 
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different heads. Probably at some later period he added 
this preface, ‘ I already owe much to these notes, and 
think such a collection worth the makihg by every 
scientific man. I am sure none would think the trou¬ 
ble lost after a year’s experience.’ When a query got 
its answer, he drew his pen through it, and wrote the 
date of the answer across it. In this book are the 
first germs, in the fewest possible words, of his future 
discoveries. 

For example:— 

‘ General effects of compression, either in condensing 
gases or producing solutions, or even giving combina¬ 
tions at low temperatures.’ 

‘ Convert magnetism into electricity.’ 

‘ Do pith balls diverge by disturbance of electricities 
in consequence of induction or not P ’ 

‘ State of electricity in the interior and on the sur¬ 
face of conductors, and on the surface of holes through 
them.’ 

‘Light through gold leaf on to zinc or most 
oxidable metals, these being poles—or on magnetic 
bars.’ 

‘Transparency of metals. Sun’s light through gold 
leaf. Two gold leaves made poles—light passed 
through one to the other.’ 

m. 

The notes in the laboratory book are not of import¬ 
ance. The action of chlorine and nitro-muriatic acid 
on different substances, as wax, naphthaline, alcohol, 
led to no result. 

One remarkable experiment, which he made on Sep¬ 
tember 10th this year, must be here mentioned, for it 


1823. 

.»r.30-31. 
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J1822. bears upon the last experiment he ever made, on March 

JErt, 80. 1.2, 1862. 

For forty* years the same subject rose again and 
again in his mind, and no failure, and no success how> 
ever great, could make him give up his search after the 
discovery of the relation of electricity and magnetism 
to light 

It will be seen that once, and once only, he got all the 
evidence he wanted of the action of electricity and 
magnetism upon light; but in the experiment this year, 
and ever after, with the one great exception, the proof 
was not forthcoming: and he ends his last experiment 
by saying, ‘ Not the slightest effect on the polarised or 
unpolaiised ray was observed.’ 

The note in the laboratory book runs thus s— 

‘ Polarised a ray of lamp-light by reflection, and en¬ 
deavoured to ascertain whether any depolarising action 
(was) exerted on it by water placed between the poles 
of a voltaic battery in a glass cistern; one Wollaston’s 
trough used; the fluids decomposed were pure water, 
weak solution- of sulphate of soda, and strong sulphuric 
acid: none of them had any effect on the polarised 
light, either when out of or in the voltaic circuit, so 
that no particxilar arrangement of particles dbuld be 
ascertained in this way.’ 

IV. 

FABADAT IX) MBS. FABADAT. 

' Patemoster Bow: Sunday evening, July 21,1822. 

* Anxious as I have been to use the only means of 
communication with you that is left me for the present, 
yet I have delayed writing till this evening, though I 
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felt certain you would have been rendered happy by 1822. 
a letter from me to-day; but I had left it doubtful ir!sof 
whether I should write yesterday, and^ when I got 
home, found many reasons for deferring it, though 
altogether they were hardly] strong enough to counter¬ 
balance the single one of giving you pleasure a day 
earlier. But I must not, my dear girl, suffer my love 
to you to run away at all times with the prudential 
reasons which, though small, at various times offer 
themselves; so I resolved, notwithstanding my fingers 
tingled to Avrite to you, and you, I knew, would be 
anxious for my letter, to delay it a day, as well for 
practice in forbearance as for the convenience. 

‘ I perceive that if I give way to my thoughts, I 
shall write you a mere love-letter, just as usual] with 
not a particle of news in it; to prevent which I will 
constrain myself to a narrative of what has happened 
since I left you up to the present time, and then indulge 
my affection. . . In the evening I walked up to the In¬ 
stitution ; had a letter from Mr. Brande, which was as 
well as I expected, and gave me leave to go whenever it 
was necessary for my health’s sake; andfthen returned 
home. 

‘ Yesterday was a day of events—^little, but pleasant. 

I went'in the morning to the Institution, and in the 
course of the day analysed the water, and sent an 
account of it to Mr. Hatchett. Mr. Fisher I did not 
see. Mr. Lawrence called in, and behaved with his 
usual generosity. He had called in the early part of 
the week, and, finding that I should be at the Institu¬ 
tion on Saturday only, came up, as I have already said, 
and insisted on my accepting two ten-pound bank-notes 
for the information he professed to have obtained from 
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1822. me at various times. Is not this handsome? The 
Mt. 30. money, as you know, could not have been at any time 
more acceptable; and I cannot see any reason, my dear 
love, why you and I should not regard it as another 
proof, among many, that our trust should without a 
moment’s reserve be freely reposed on Him who pro- 
videth all things for his people. Have we not many 
times been reproached, by such mercies as these, for 
our caring after food and raiment and the tilings of 
this world ? 

‘On coming home in the evening, i.e. coming to 
Paternoster Kow home, I learned that Mr. Phillips had 
seen 0., and had told her we should not leave London 
until Monday evening. So I shall have to-morrow to 
get things ready in, and I shall have enough to do. I 
fancy we are going to a large mansion and into high 
company, so I must take more clothes. Having the 
20/., I am become bold. 

‘ And now, how does my dear wife and mother do ? 
Are you comfortable ? are you happy ? are the lodgings 
convenient, and Mrs. O. obliging ? Has the place done 
you good ? It the weatlier fine ? Tell me all things 
as soon as you can. I think if you write directly you 
get this it will be best, but let it be a long letter. I do 
not know when I wished so much for a long Ikter as 
I do from you now. You will get this on Tuesday, 
and any letter firom you to me cannot reach Swansea 
before Thursday or Mday—a sad long time to wait. 
Direct to me, Post Office, Swansea; or perhaps better, 
to me at — Vivian, Esq., Marino, near Swansea, South 
Wales. .... 

‘ And now, my dear girl, I must set business aside. 
I am tired of the dull detail of things, and want to 
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talk of love to you; and surely there can be no circum- 1822. 
stances under wliich lean have more right. The theme '^i^ToT 
was a cheerful and. delightful one beffere we were 
married, but it is doubly so now. I now can speak, 
not of my own heart only, but of both our heai’ts. I 
now speak, not with any doubt of the state of your 
thoughts, but with the fullest conviction that they 
answer to my own. All that I can now say warm and 
animated to you, I know that you would say to me 
again. The excess of pleasure which I feel in knowing 
you mine is doubled by the consciousness that you feel 
equal joy in knowing me yours. Oh, my dear Sarah, 
poets may strive to describe and artists to delineate the 
happiness which is felt by two hearts truly and mutu¬ 
ally loving each other; but it is beyond their efforts, 
and beyond the thoughts and conceptions of -anyone 
who has not felt it. I have felt it and do feel it, but 
neither I nor any otlier man can describe it; nof is it 
necessary. We are happy, and our God has blessed 
us with a thousand causes, why we should be so. Adieu 
for to-night. 

‘ All here send their love and affections to you both. 

Mine you can estimate perfectly. I constantly feel 
as if mj love had been increasing continually up to 
the present moment, and yet could not possibly get 
stronger: such willing believers are wo in the tales told 
by our passion. 

‘ You shall shortly hear again fix>m your most affec¬ 
tionate and devoted husband. 


‘ M. Faraday.’ 
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1822. 

AST.8ft-8i. 


TO MRS. FARADAY. 

' Marino, near Swanaea: July 25, 1822. 

‘ I have just stolen upstairs into my own room to 
write to you. I intended to have written this morn¬ 
ing, so that the letter should go by to-night’s mail, but 
business at the furnaces detained me till half-past five 
o’clock; then, as dinner was to take place at 6 o’clock, 
and there were great persons to be at it, I was obliged to 
haste in my dressing, so as not to detain them. After 
dinner the tedious fashion of remaining at table could 
not be broken by me alone; so at half-past nine, and 
not before, we went into the drawing-room to tea : here 
I was detained half-an-hour, and then stole away to 
converse a little with you.’ 

• « » • « « 

He then describes his journey and occupations at 
the Works, and ends:— 

‘ I forget myself; I was thinking you were in London. 
When my thoughts are on you, other things are out of 
my mind; but I know you will be rather pleased than 
otherwise with a fault which is the result of the earnest, 
anxious affection of your husband. 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

TO MBS. FARADAY. 

' Marino: Sunday, July (US, 1822. 

* My dearly beloved Wife,—have just read your 
letter agun, preparatory to my writing to you, that my 
thoughts might be still more elevated and quickened 
than before. I could almost rejoice at my absence 
from you, if it were only that it has produced such an 
earnest and warm mark of affection from you as that 
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letter. Tears of joy and delight fell from my eyes on 1822 . 
its perusal. I think it was last Sunday evening, about Mt. so. 
this time, that I wrote to you from London ;»and I again 
resort to this affectionate conversation with yon, to tell 
you what has happened since the letter which I got 
franked from this place to you on Thursday I believe. 

‘ You can hardly imagine how rejofced I was to get 
your letter. You will have found by this time how 
much I expected it, and it came almost to a moment. 

As soon as I entered the breakfast-room Mr. Vivian 
gave it to me. Blessings on you, my girl; and thanks, 
a thousand thanks to you for it. 

‘ We have been working very hard here at the copper 
works, and with some success. Our days have gone 
on just as before. A walk before breakfast; then 
breakfast; then to the works till four or five o’clock, 
and then home to dress, and dinner. After dinner, tea 
and conversation. I have felt doubly at a loss to-day, 
being absent from both the meeting and you. When 
away from London before, I have had you with me, 
and we could read and talk and walk; to-day I have 
had no one to fill your place, so I will tell you how I 
have done. There are so many here, and their dinner 
so late and long, that I made up my mind to avoid it, 
though, if possible, without appearing singular. So, 
having remained in my room till breakfast time, we 
all breakfasted together, and soon after Mr. Phillips and 
myself took a walk out to the Mumbles Point, at the 
extremity of this side of the bay. There we sat down 
to admire the beautiful sceneiy around us, and, after 
we had viewed it long enot^h, returned slowly home. 

We stopped at a little village in our way, called Oj^ster- 
mouth, and dined at a sm^, neat, homely house about 
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1822 . one o’clock. We then came back to Marino, and after 
] Ek . 80. a little while again went out—Mr. Philhps to a relation 
in the towm, and myself for a walk- on the sands and 
the edge of the bay. I took tea in a little cottage, 
and, returning home about seven .o’clock, found them 
engaged at dinner, so came up to my own room, and 
shall not see them again to-night. I went down for a 
light just now, and heard them playing some sacred 
music in the drawing-room: they have all been to 
church to-day, and are what are called regular people. 

‘The trial at Hereford is put olF for the present, 
but yet we shall not be able to be in town before the 
end of this week. Though I long to see you, I do 
not know when it will be ; but this I know, that I am 
getting daily more anxious about you. Mr. Phillips 
wrote home to Mrs. Phillips from here even before I 
did—i.e. last Wednesday. This morning he received 
a letter from Mrs. Piiillips (who is very well) desiring 
him to ask me for a copy of one of my letters to you, 
that he may learn to write love-letters of sufficient 
length. He laughs at the scolding, and says it does 
not hurt at a distance. 

‘Mr. Vivian has just been up to me. They had 
missed me and did not understand it. He wished me 
to go down to tea, or, at least, to send some 'up, both 
of which I declined. It is now ten o’clock, and he 
has just left me. He has put the train of my thoughts 
all in confusion. I want to know when Jane comes 
home, and who has the kindness to visit you. It seems 
to me so long since I left you that there must have 
been time for a great many things to have happened. 
I expect to see you with such joy when I come home 
that I shall hardly know what to do with myself. I 
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hope you will be well and blooming, and animated and 
hai)py, when you see me. I do not know how we shall 
contrive to get away from here. We aertainly shall 
not have concluded before Thursday evening, but I 
think we shall endeavour earnestly to leave this place 
on Friday night, in which case we shall get home late 
on Saturday night. If we cannot do that, as I should 
not like to be travelling all day on Sunday, we shall 
probably not leave until Sunday night; but I think the 
first plan will be adopted, and that you will not have 
time to answer this letter. I expect, nevertheless, an 
answer to my last letter—i.e. I expect that my dear 
wife will think of me again. Expect here means nothing 
more than I trust and have a full confidence that it 
will bo so. My kind girl is so affectionate that she 
would not think a dozen letters too much for me if 
there were time to send them, which I am glad there 
is not. 

‘ Give my love to our mothers as earnestly as you 
would your own, and also to Charlotte or John, or any 
such one that you may have with you. I have not 
written to Paternoster Eow yet, but I am going to write 
now, so that I may be permitted to finish this letter 
here. I do not feel quite sure, indeed, that the per¬ 
mission lo leave off is not as necessary from my own 
heart as from yours. 

* With the utmost affection—^with perhaps too much 
—I am, my dear wife, my Sarah, your devoted hus¬ 
band, ‘ M. Faraday.’ 

His progress in scientific knowledge this, year is seen, 
(1) in his publications and notes, and (2) in the letters 
which he wrote tp Prpf. De la Eive and Mr. Huxtable; 

voc. I. B B 
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1823. (3) his character is shown in the account of the fresh 
i£T~ 3 i- 82 : outburst of the storm that began in 1821; and (4) his 
reputation appears from tlie scientific honours which 
he now began to receive. 


I. 

He had two papers published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions ’—the first on fluid chlorine, and the second 
on the condensation of several gases i nto liquids. He had 
eleven papers in the ‘ Quarterly Journal.’ The chief 
were on the temperature produced by vapour; historical 
statement respecting electro-magnetic rotation ; change 
of musket balls in Shmpnell shells; on the action of 
gunpowder on lead; on the purple tint of plate glass 
affected by light; and historical statement respecting the 
liquefaction of gases. 

In his laboratory book there is a note, dated June 20, 
regarding the difiusion of gases, which is of some interest. 
In 1817 and 1819 Faraday had published experiments 
on the passage of different gases through capillary tubes, 
&c.; now he writes, ‘ made a mixture of one vol. oxygen 
and two vols. hydrogen, filled five dry bottles over 
mercury with the mixture, and also four bottles over 
water; left them in glasses inverted over mercury and 
water.’ ‘ Some of the bottles were put in the sun’s rays 
and. daylight, and some in a dark place.’ In July 
1824 they were examined, and he drew the conclusions: 
‘ that mercury cannot confine gases perfectly, and that 
no contraction took place in the dark, nor (most pro¬ 
bably) in the daylight either.’ It will be seen that this 
result was doubted in 1825, but not by Faraday. 
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1823. 

n. .®T. 31 . 

Tho progress of his education is shown in tlie account 
wliich he gave to Professor De la Eive and Mr. Huxtable 
of his experiments on the condensation of gtises: in tlie 
coui’se of those researches he was exposed to much 
danger. 


TO FBOFESSOB DE LA HIVE. 

‘ Royal Institution; Marcb 24 , 1823. 

‘ My dear Sir,—Though it is now some time since I 
wrote to you, yet the event connected with it is so fresh 
in my mind that it seems but a week or two ago, Dr. 
Marcet called on me, not much more than a week before 
his death, to say how glad he would be to take any 
j)arcel or letter in charge for you ; and I, accordingly, 
wrote a letter, and put together such copies of my 
papers as I had by me and which you had not received, 
that you might have them at his hands. Alas tub 
EVENT I (Dr. Marcet died a few days afterwards.) 

* I do not know whether you have received or are 
likely' to receive these things from the persons into 
whose care Dr. Marcet’s papers fell. I hope you will, 
for I liave not other copies of them, and I am anxious 
they should be honoured by being placed in your hands. 
But I thought I would write you by the post rather 
than not write at aU. I wish and beg to express my 
best acknowledgments to M. De la Rive, your son, who 
has honoured me with a copy of his excellent memoir. 
I hope for the sake of this new branch of science that 
he is pursuing it. That which he has done proves 
what he may do. I hope you will do me the kindness 

. B B 2 
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1828. to speak of me to him in the best way you can, for I 
am always anxious to obtain the good-will and com¬ 
mendation of^ those who are themselves worthy of 
praise. 

‘ I have been at work lately, and obtained results 
which I hope you will approve of. I have been inter¬ 
rupted twice in the course of experiments by explosions, 
both in the course of eight days—one burnt my eyes, 
the other cut them; but I fortunately escaped with 
slight injury only in both cases, and am now nearly 
well. During the winter I took the opportunity of 
examining the hydrate of chlorine, and analysing it; the 
results, which’ are not very important, will appear in 
the next number of the ‘ Quarterly Journal,’ over which 
I have no influence. Sir H. Davy, on seeing my paper, 
suggested to -me to work with it under pressure, and 
see what would happen by heat, &c. Accordingly I 
enclosed it in a glass tube hermetically sealed, heated 
it, obtained a change in the substance, and a separation 
into two difierent fluids; and upon further examination 
I found that the chlorine and water had separated from 
each other, and the chlorine gas, not being able to 
escape, had condensed into the liquid form. To prove 
that it contained no water, I dried some chlorine gas, 
introduced it into a long tube, condensed it, and then 
• cooled the tube, and again obtained fluid chlorijie. 
Hence what is called chlorine gas is the vapour of a 
fluid. 

‘ I have written a paper which has been read to the 
Koyal Society, and to which the President did me the 
honour to attach a note, pointing out the general appli¬ 
cation and importance of this mode of producing 
pressure witli regard to the liquefaction of gases. He 
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immediately formed liquid muriatic acid by a similar 
means; and pursuing the experiments at his request, I 
have since obtained sulphurous acid, carbonic acid, sul- 
])huretted hydrogen, euchlorine, and nitrous oxide in 
the fluid state, quite free from water. Some of these 
require great pressure for this purpose, and I have had 
many explosions. 

‘ I send you word of these results because I know 
your anxiety to hear of all that is new; but do not 
mention them publicly (or at least the latter ones) until 
you hear of them either through the journals, or by 
another letter from me or from other persons, because 
Sir Humphry Davy has promised the results in a paper 
to the Iloyal Society for me, and I know he wishes lirst 
to have them read there : after that they are at your 
service. 

‘ I expect to be able to reduce many other gases to 
the liquid form, and promise myself the pleasure of 
writing you about them. I hope you will honour me 
with a letter soon. 

‘ I am, dear Sir, very faithfully, your obliged servant, 

‘ M. Faeaday.’ 


TO HUXTABLE. 

^ Rojral Institution: March 25,1823. 

‘ Dear Huxtable,—met ■with another explosion on 
Saturday evening, which has again laid up my eyes. 
It was from one of my tubes, and was so powerful as 
to drive the pieces of glass like pistol-shot through a 
•window. However, I am getting better, and expect to 
see as well as ever in a few days. My eyes were filled 
witli glass at first. 


1823. 
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1823. ‘ When you see Magrath, who I hope is improving 

ast. 31-32. fast, tell him I intended calling upon him, but my second 
accident has prevented me. 

‘ Yours ever, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 


ni. 

His character, when unjustly accused of stealing the 
thoughts and work of another, came out at the time of 
his proposal for election to the Eoyal Society. 

On May 1 his certificate as candidate for the fellow¬ 
ship was read for the first time. It was drawn up by 
his friend Mr. Richard Phillips. 

‘ Mr. Michael Faraday, a gentleman eminently con¬ 
versant in chemical science, and author of several 
papers, which have been published in the “ Transac¬ 
tions ” of the Eoyal Society, being desirous of becoming 
a Fellow thereof, we, whose names are undersigned, do 
of our personal knowledge recommend him as highly 
deserving that honour, and likely to become a useful 
and valuable member.’ 

Twenty-nine names follow ; the first four signatures, 
obtained by Mr. Phillips, were Wm. H. Wollaston, 
J. G. Children, Wm. Babington, Sir W. Herschel. 

Perhaps Sir H. Davy as president, and Mr. Brande 
as secretary, were unable to sign this proposal. It is 
quite certain that a feeling of jealousy had sprung up 
in the mind of Davy, and this year a fresh cause of bad 
feeling ax’osc. Thirteen years afterwards, Faraday gives 
an account of this to his friend Richard Phillips. It 
was published in the ‘Philosophical Magazine’ for 
1830 
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FARADAY TO B. PHILLIPS. 

‘Boyal Institution ^ May 10,1830. 

‘ My dear Sir,—I have just concluded looking over 
Dr. Davy’s life. . . . 

‘I regret that Dr. Davy has made that necessary 
which I did not think before so; but I feel that I 
cannot, after his observation, indulge my earnest desire 
to be silent on the matter, witliout incurring the risk of 
being charged with something opposed to an hmest 
character. This I dare not risk ; but iu answering for 
myself, I trust it will be understood that I have been 
driven imwillingly into utterance. 

• ••••« 

‘ The facts of the case, as far as I know them, arc 
these:—In the spring of 1823 Mr. Brande was Professor 
t)f Chemistry, Sir Humphry Davy Honorary Professor 
of Chemistry, and I Chemical Assistant in the Iloyal 
Institution. Having to give personal attendance on 
both the morning and afternoon chemical lectures, my 
^time was very fully occupied. Whenever any circuin- 
.stance relieved me in part from the duties of my situa¬ 
tion, I used to select a subject of research and try my 
skill upon it. Chlorine was with me a favourite object, 
and having before succeeded in discovering new com¬ 
pounds of that element with carbon, I had considered 
that body more deeply, and resolved to resume its con¬ 
sideration at the first opportunity. Accordingly, the 
absence of Sir H. Davy from town having relieved me 
from a part of the laboratory duty, I took advantage 
of the leisiure and the cold weather, and worked 
upon frozen chlorine. On Sir H. Davy’s return to 
town, which I thmk must have, been about the end of 


1828. 

iE^.31-32. 
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1828. February or beginning of March, he inquired what I had 
been doing, and I communicated the results to him as 
far as I had proceeded, and said I intended to publish 
them in the “ Quarterly Journal of Science.” 

‘ It was then that he suggested to me' the heating of 
the crystals in a closed tube, and I proceeded to make 
the experiment, which Dr. Paris witnessed, and has from 
his own knowledge described (Paris’s “ Life of Davy,” 
vol. ii. 210).’ 

‘ I did not at that time know what to anticipate, for 
Sir H. Davy had not told me his expectations, and I 
had not reasoned so deeply as he appears to have done. 
Perhaps he •left me unacquainted with them to try 
my ability. 

‘ How I should have proceeded with tlie chlorine 
crystals without the suggestion I cannot now say; but 
with the hint of heating the crystals in a closed tube 
ended for the time Sir H. Davy’s instructions to me, 
and I puzzled out for myself, in the manner Dr. Paris 
describes, that the oil I had obtained was condensed 
chlorine. 

‘ When my paper was written, it was, according to a 
custom consequent upon our relative positions, sub¬ 
mitted to Sir H. Davy (as were all my papers for the 
“ Philosophical Transactions” up to a much later period), 
and he altered it as he thought fit. This practice 
was one of great kindness to me, for various grammati¬ 
cal mistakes and awkward expressions were from time 
to time thus removed, which might else have re¬ 
mained. 

• ••«.« 

‘ To this paper Sir H. Davy added a note, in which 
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he says, “ In desiring Mr. Faraday to expose the hydrate 1823. 
of chlorine to heat in a closed glass tube, it occurred to WVi-aa*. 
me that one of three things would happen ]#that it would 
become fluid aa.a hydrate; or that a decomposition of 
water would occur, and euchlorine and muriatic acid. 
be formed; or that the chlorine would separate in a 
condensed state.” And then he makes the subject his 
own by condensing muriatic acid, and states that he had 
“ requested me (of course as Chemical Assistant) to 
pursue these experiments, and to extend them to all 
the gases which are of considerable density, or to any 
extent soluble in water,” &c. This I did, and when he 
favoured me by requesting that I would write a paper 
on the results, I began it by stating that Sir H. .Davy 
did me the honour to request I would continue the 
experiments, which I have done under his general 
direction, and the following are some of the results 
already obtained. And this paper being immediately 
followed by one on the application of these liquids as 
mechanical agents by Sir H. Davy, he says in it, “ one 
of the principal objects I had in view in causing experi¬ 
ments to be made on the condensation of diflerent 
gaseous bodies by generating them under pressure,” 

«!tc. . . . 

‘ I have never remarked upon or denied Sir H. Davy’s 
right to his share of the condensation of chlorine or 
the other gases ; on the contrary, I think thaf I long 
ago did him full “justice” in the papers themselves. How 
could it be otherwise ? He saw and revised the manu¬ 
scripts ; through his hands they went to the Eoyal Society, 
of which he was President at the time; and he saw 
and revised the printer’s proofs. Although he did not 
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1823. tell me of his expectations when he suggested the heat- 
jet. 31-32^ ing the crystals in a closed tube, yet I have no doubt 
that he had tlaem; and though perhaps I regretted losing 
my subject, I was too mucli indebted to him for much 
previous kindness to think of saying that that was mine 
which he said was his. But observe (for my sake), that 
Sir H. Davy nowhere states that he told me what he 
expected, or contradicts the passages in the first paper 
of mine whidi describe my course of thought, and in 
which I claim the development of tlie actual results. 

‘ All this activity in the condensing of gases was 
simultaneous with the electro-magnetic affair ; and I had 
learned to be cautious upon points of right and priority. 
When therefore I discovered, in the course of the same 
year, that neither I nor Sir 11. Davy had the merit of 
first condensing die gases, and especially chlorine, I 
hastened'to perform what I thought right, and had great 
pleasure in spontaneously doing justice and honour to 
those who deserved it. (Monge and Clouet had con¬ 
densed sulphurous acid probably before the year 1800 ; 
Northmore condensed chlorine in the years 1805 and 
1800—“ Nicholson’s Journal,” xii. xiii.) I therefore 
published on January 1, in the following year, 1824, 
a historical statement of the liquefaction of gases 
(“ Quarterly Journal of Science,” xvi. 229). 

• ••«•• 

* The value of this statement of mine has since been 
fully proved, for upon Mr. Northmore’s complaint, ten 
years after, with some degree of reason, that great 
injustice had been done to him in the afiair of the con¬ 
densation of gases, and his censure of “ the conduct of 
Sir II. Davy, Mr. Faraday, and several other philoso¬ 
phers for withholding the name of the first discoverer,” 
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I was able by referring to the statement to convince 1823. 
him and his friends, that if my papers had done him £t.3i-S2 . 
wrong, I at least had endeavoured also to d* him right. 

(“ Philosophical Magazine,” 1834, iv. p. 261.) 

‘ Believing that I have now said enough to preserve 
my own “ honest fame ” from any injury it might have 
risked from the mistakes of Dr. Davy, I willingly 
bring this letter to a dose, and trust that I shall 
never again have to address you on the subject. 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, yours, &c. 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

Note afterwards added:—‘ Before my account of the 
hydrate could be printed (April 1823), the other cx- 
l)eriments were made, and Davy’s note to the Eoyal 
Society read (March 13, 1823).’ 

That Sir II. Davy actively opposed Faraday’s elec¬ 
tion i.s no less certain than it is sad. 

Many years ago, Faraday gave a friend the following 
facts, which were written down immediately :—*• Sir II. 

Davy told me I must take down my certificate, I 
replied that I had not put it up; that I could not take 
it down, as it was put up by my proposers. He then 
said I must get my proposers to take it down. I 
answered that I knew they would not do so. Then he 
said, I as President will take it down. I replied that 
I was sure Sir H. Davy would do what he thought 
was for the good of the Eoyal Society.’ 

Faraday also said that one of his proposers told him 
that Sir H. Davy had walked for an hour rotlnd the court¬ 
yard of Someraet House, arguing that Faraday ought not 
to be elected. This was probably about May 30. On 
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, 1^28. June 29, Sir H. Davy ends a note, ‘ I am, dear Faraday, 
ABr.31-32. very sincerely your well-wisher and friend.’ So that 
outwardly 4he storm rapidly passed away; and when 
the ballot was taken, after the certificate had been read 
at ten meetings, there was only one blackball. 

The Athenasum Club was founded at this time, and 
Faraday was the first Secretary; but ‘finding the 
occupation incompatible' with his pursuits, he resigned 
in May 1824.’ ‘The original prospectus and early 
lists of members have his name attached to them.’ 
His friend Magrath was made Secretary in his place. 

The first scientific honour which was paid to Faraday 
in England came from the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. The reputation which he had gained abroad 
is seen in his election this year as corresponding member 
of the Academy of Sciences, the highest scientific society 
in France; whilst in Italy he was made correspondent 
of the Accademia dei Georgofili of Florence. 

In all, Faraday received not less than ninety-five 
honorary titles and marks of merit; and to the end of 
his life he could say what he said to Mr. Spring Eice 
in 1838, when he was asked why he received a 
pension. What were his titles ? He answered, ‘ One 
title, namely, that of F.E.S., was sought and paid for; 
all the rest were spontaneous oflerings of kindness and 
good-will from the bodies named.’ 

In 1854 he answers Lord Wrottesley, ‘ I cannot say 
I have not valued such distinctions; on the contrary, I 
esteem tliem very highly, but I do not think I have 
ever worked for or sought them.’ 
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The progress of Faraday in 1824-25 is but sliglitly 1824-2.5. 
marked. His scientijSic life is seen, (1) in the works aiT.ai-ss. 
he published; (2) in the notes he made in^the labora¬ 
tory-book ; (3) in the lectures he delivered, and in the 
appointments and titles that were given to him; (4) 
two letters, one to his wife and the other to his sister, 
are the only indications of his character at this time. 

I. 

In 1824 he published five papers in tlie ‘ Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Science.’ The next year he had eight 
papers in that journal. The most important of those 
were, (1) on some cases of the formation of ammonia, 
and on the means of testing the presence of minute _j)or- 
tions of nitrogen in certain states (whence the ammonia 
comes in organic substances containing no nitrogen, and 
in inorganic substances, and in some metals, he was un¬ 
able to discover—the dust with whicli air is adulterated 
was not then suspected); (2) on the substitution of tubes 
for bottles in the preservation of certain fluids, as 
chloride of sulphur; (3) on the composition of crystals 
of sulphate of soda. 

His chief scientific'work was published in a paper 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ on new compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen, and on certain other products 
obtained during the decomposition of oil by heat. 

The Portable Gas Company at this period condensed 
oil-gas’ with a pressure of thirty atmospheres. A thou¬ 
sand cubical feet of good gas yielded one gallon of a 
fluid which was a mixture of different compounds of car¬ 
bon and hydrogen. The most important was the bicar- 
buret of hydre^en, as Faraday named it. It has been 
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1824-25. since called benzol, and now benzine. It is at present 
iEi.32-84. prepared in immense quantities for the manufacture of 
the anilineJ'colours. He had a paper on the formation 
of ammonia in Thomson’s * Annals of Philosophy.’ In 
relation to his future work, the following experiments 
arc of interest: they are in the laboratory book for 
1824. 

Oetober 11th.—Attempt to ascertain polarisation of 
crystals. A small perfect crystal of nitre, about two 
inches long, was suspended in succession by a single 
silkworm fibre and a spider’s thread, each being about 
fourteen inches long. They were hung from the top of a 
glass jar as balances of torsion, then a very large crystal 
of nitre was placed beneath the small crystal, and as 
near as could be to allow freedom of motion; but after 
long examination no tendency to direction relatively to 
the large crystal could be observed. 

On December 28, 1824, he records liis first experi¬ 
ment on magnetic electricity. It is published in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Science,’ July 1825, p. 338:— 

‘ As the current of electricity produced by a voltaic 
battery, when passing through a metallic conductor, 
powerfully affects a magnet, tending to make its poles 
pass round a wire, and in this way moving con¬ 
siderable masses of matter, it was supposed that a 
reaction would be exerted upon the electric current, 
capable of producing some visible effect; and the ex- 
|)ectation being, for various reasons, that the approxima¬ 
tion of the x)ole of a powerful magnet would diminish 
the current of electricity, the following experiment was 
made: the poles of a battery of from two to thirty 
four-inch plates were connected by a metallic wire, 
formed in one part into a helix with numerous convolu- 
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tions, whilst into the circuit at another part was intro- 1824-25. 
duced a delicate galvanometer. The magnet Avas then 
put, in various positions and to different-extcnts, into 
tlie helix, and the needle of the galvanometer noticed : 
no eficct, however, upon it could be observed. The 
circuit Avas made very long, .short, of wires of dif¬ 
ferent metals and different diameters, down to extreme 
fineness, but the results were always the same. Magnets 
more or less powerful were' used, some so strong as 
to bend the wire in its endeavours to pass round them. 

Hence it appears that, however poAverfid the action of 
an electric current may be upon a magnet, the latter 
has no tendency by reaction to diminish or increase 
the intensity of the former—a fact which, though of a 
negative kind, appears to mo to be of some importance.’ 

n. 

From the laboratory book, dated November 28 and 
29,1825, he at this time worked on electric and electro¬ 
magnetic induction. 

‘Two copper wires were tied clo.se together, a 
thickness of paper only intervening, for a length of five 
feet: one of them was made the connecting wire of a 
battery of forty pairs of plates, four inches square, in 
rather weak action; and the ends of the other were 
connected with a galvanometer. No effects, however, 
upon its needle could be observed; consequently no 
visible proofs of induction by the wire, through which 
the current was passing, upon its neighbour could this 
way be perceived. 

‘ In reference to certain views with respect to the axis 
of action ; the connecting wire of the batteiy paased 
through the centre of a helix, but this gave no results. 
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1824-25. Again, a helix being in connection with the poles of the 
42 T.82-34. pile, a straight wire occupying its axis was connected 
with the galeanometer, but no apparent effects (were ob¬ 
served). The galvanometer was not a very delicate 
one.’ 

‘ If magnetic Ss'^tion be simply electrical action, as 
M. Ampere considers it, then magnetic, induction must 
be electrical induction, and M. Arago’s experiments 
must depend upon induced electrical action. Hence 
electrical poles or surfaces ought to produce similar 
effects; for though the electricity will not be in such 
quantity, and not in motion, still it has sufficient attrac¬ 
tive and repulsive powers. And it appears to me that 
the mere difference of motion or rest, as respects the 
electricity in the inducing body, will not explain such 
retention of the induced state in one case (magnetism), 
and such resignation of it in the other (the experiment 
proposed), as to accoimt for dragging attraction in the 
former, and not in the latter state of things.’ 

‘ De Luc’s column well warmed and suspended by a 
silk thread, five feet long, over a plate of copper—re¬ 
volution of the plate caused no revolution of the piles.’ 

‘A Leyden jar was fitted with a wire and ball, 
then suspended upside down, so that when charged 
its knob was positive, the knob of the wire nhgative; 
it was then brought over opposite extremities of the 
diameter of the wheeling copper plate. No difference, 
however, could be perceived in the action of the plate 
when in motion upon the jar and wire, whether the 
latter were cliarged or uncharged.’ 

He prepared some experiments on the existence of 
vapour at low temperatures, and he sent all the apparatus 
necessary with Captain Franklin. Some years after- 
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wards, he wrote at the end of his notes, Never got 1824-25. 
any account of the results.* jKT. 82 - 84 . 

m. 

The lectures he delivered, and the appointments and 
titles given to him, are the best marks of his progress. 

Professor Brande at this time gave a course of lec¬ 
tures, in the morning, on chemistiy and phpics. 

Faraday took a part of this course of lalwratoty 
lectures in 1824. 

The President and Council of the Eoyal Society ap- 
point^l a committee for the improvement of glass for 
optical purposes. It consisted of Fellows of the Eoyal 
Society and members of the Board of Longitude. 

Ml'. Faraday was put on this committee. 

Early in January 1824 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Eoyal Society; also of the Geological Society, and 
honorary member of the Cambrian Society of Swansea. 

In 1825 he was elected a member of the Eoyal Institu¬ 
tion and a corresponding member of the Society of 
Medical Chemists, Paris. 

From the manager’s minutes for February 7,1825, 
it appears that Sir H. Davy, ‘having stated that he 
considered the talents and services of Mr. Faraday, 
assistant in the laboratory, entitled to some mark of 
approbation from the managers, and these sentiments 
having met the cordial concurrence of the board; 

Eesolved that Mr. Faraday be appointed Director of 
the Laboratory imder the superintendence of the Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry.’ 

His first act showed his energy and desire to promote 
the welfare of the members. He invited the members 
of the Institution to come to evening meetings in the 

VOL. I. c c 
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1824-26. laboratory. ‘ Three or four meetings tpok place^ this 
;bi. 82-84. year.’ At one of these Faraday gave the members an 
account of t!te electro-magnetic motions which he had 
discovered four years previously. From these evenings 
in the laboratory the present Friday evening discourses 
in the theatre of the Institution had their origin. 

In May a sub-committee, consisting of Mr. Herschel, 
Mr. Dollond, and Mr. Faraday, was appointed to have 
the direct superintendence and performance of experi¬ 
ments on the manufacture of optical glass. ‘ It was my 
business to investi^te particularly the chemical part of 
the inquiry; Mr. Dollond was to work and tr;j the 
glass, and ascertain practically its good or bad qualities; 
whilst Mr. Herschel was to examine its physical pro¬ 
perties, reason respecting their influence and utility, 
and make his competent mind bear upon every part 
of the inquiry. In March 1829 the committee was 
reduced to two by the retirement of Mr. Herschel, 
who about that period went to the Continent.’ 

In July he left London by steamboat for Scotland. 
After visiting the damask works at Edinburgh, he saw 
the glass works at Leith. He minutely describes the 
geology of Salisbury Craig, Arthur’s Seat, and Craigs- 
leith quarries; and then he went to Bubislaw (Bleaching 
Liquor Works), Aberdeen. Here he made many ex¬ 
periments for the proprietors, with whom he stayed. 


IV. 

July 31, 1824—^He wrote from London to Mrs. 
Faraday, at Niton, in the Me of Wght. 

He had left her two days before; slept at Freshwater 
Gate, crossed next day from Yarmouth to Lymington, 
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got to Southamptou in the evening, and reached 
London next morning by eight o’clock. 

PARADAT TO MRS, PARADAT. 

‘ Saturday, July 31,1824. 

‘ My dear Sarah,—The preparations I make seem to 
promise you what you desired—namely, a very long 
descriptive letter; and if I can keep my eyes open (and 
whilst writing to you there can be no reason to doubt 
that), you shall have your desire. So much occurred in 
the various litde incidents after I left you that I wished 
to toll you, that I think I had better go on in regular 
order from that time till the present moment. 

• • • • • 

‘ I feel rather tired and stiff myself, and perhaps that 
makes my letter so too; but my dear girl is, I know, 
a girl of consideration, and will not insist upon having 
two or three pages of affection after so much narrative. 
Indeed, I see no use in measuring it out at all. I am 
yours, my heart and thoughts are yours, and it would 
be a mere formality to write it down so; and capable 
of adding nothing to the truth, but that 1 have as much 
pleasure in saying it as you have in hearing it said, 
and thaf it is not with us at least a measure or token 
of affection merely, but the spontaneous result of it, 
I have not yet been to see my mother, but I am going 
immediately. 

• • , • • • 

* I found certain French and German journals here, 
and, on inquiry at Murray’s, found that Dr. Ure bad 
given up his department of the Journal (i.e. I fancy it 

o c 3 
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1 824. has been taken from him), and the journals were sent 
Mt. 82 . to me to assist the Miscellanea. The Miscellanea swim 
as long as nic»t of the departments of that journal. 

* I have not much in the way of miscellaneous matter 
for you. Queen Anne (of St. Paul’s) is restored, and 
they are macadamising Bridge Street, Blackfi-iars. 

• • • • • 

‘ Adieu, my dear girl, for the present: write to me 
soon; give my love to father and mother, and remem¬ 
ber me to Mr. L. I shall write to you again about 
the end of next week. 

‘ From your sincerely affectionate husband, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

His description and remarks upon Brighton, in a 
letter to his sister, show something of his character and 
observation. 

FARADAY TO HIS YOUNGEST SISTER. 

' Niton: August 25,1824. 

‘ My dear Margaret,—I have a race to run in writing 
this letter, which race is to be run with those who are 
preparing breakfast; for after breakfast a long walk 
of perhaps twenty-eight or thirty miles awaits me. I 
did not write on getting here, in consequence of the 
fatigue we had incurred in our passage from Ports¬ 
mouth, &c.; and the next day I thought I had better 
delay it awhile, that I might tell you when we were 
coming home. 

‘ We had a very pleasant day’s journey all together 
to Brighton, as !^bert will have told you. Young 
Mr. M., J. B., E., and myself filled up the front seat, 
and were quite a compact little party. We had fine 
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weather and a pretty country. There were several 1824. 
pretty little things I should have liked to have shown jEr! zC 
you—such, for instance, as a country sciftol, a bank- 
side, &c. &c. At Brighton we dined with sister S., and 
found all well; we then rambled out geologising, &c. 

‘ I do not at all admire Brighton, i.e. its character 
as a fashionable or interesting place. It is a very con¬ 
venient place for distance, lodging, accommodation, 
food, &c.—but these are not what I refer to; I mean as 
to its beauties, natural or artificial, or as to its importance 
in ivdvancing great interests, as civilisation or improve¬ 
ment. 

‘ Considered in this way, Brighton is to me very com¬ 
monplace and poor : there are no natural beauties there 
to distinguish it from a thousand other places; there 
are no high interests concerned to raise it above tlie 
poor distinction of being a place resorted to by company 
because other company was there before them. As to 
the Pavilion, there is scarcely a single cottage in or 
about this poor village of Crab Niton that does not 
both in beauty and use surpass it. The Pavilion has 
no beauty for the painter; and what is intended for 
beauty, of which there is a great deal, has no use. 

‘ The Steine is a good street, and many of the squares 
and places are good, also many of the old houses; and 
could one but see a sufficient cause why they had 
come together—^i.e. the presence of any beautiful or 
useful feature—the town, with the exception of one or 
two things, would be a very good one. It has, however, 
one thmg perfectly beautiful every way in the chain- 
pier—an admirable specimen of ingenuity and art, and 
which, destined to useful purposes, not only pleases the 
eye but satisfies the mind. 
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1824. ‘ Well, on Tuesday vre left Brighton (i.e. John and 

zZ myself) for Portsmouth. We passed Worthing—a very 
pretty, r^ulhr place, handsomer in its plan than Brigh¬ 
ton, but smaller; we then passed in succession Arundel, 
Chichester, &c., and reached Portsmouth in the evening. 
We had much rain, but managed very well. Arundel 
Castle—^fine object. Wood beyond Arundel beautiful, 
and very much improved by the rain. At Portsmouth, 
just as we were going to rest, W. B. joined us. He 
had come from the Island to meet us, and had by acci¬ 
dent succeeded. After a sound sleep we rose on the 
Wednesday, went across the harbour, visited the dock¬ 
yard, saw the experiments made on the coppering of 
ships, and after a while set out across the Channel to 
Hyde. Pray, have you read the “ Entail,” a story 
in three volumes? If you have, you will remember 
the description in the last volume of a dry . storm at 
sea—i.c. much wind, no rain, and bright sunshine : such 
. a storm had we in going across—every wave was white, 
and every vessel that was out,appeared to be either in 
the waves or in foam. The vessel in which we were, 
though of a good size, was so much on one side from 
the force of the wind that a foot or more of the deck 
was frequently under water for some time, and all the 
spars and oars swimming; then the wind was against us, 
so that we had to tack three or four times; and every 
time we tacked, such confusion, for then the vessel 
inclined on the other side, so that all on deck had to 
ship across, or they would be swimmmg in the water; 
then the spray and wav^ washing ovar us—umbrellas 
were of very little use, and we were soon wet through; 
then the sickness, not only miserable to those who 
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were indisposed, but also to us who were not, for in 1826 - 29 . 
sliipping across the vessel to a fresh seat, on tacking, the 
fresh seat frequently proved a foul one. In about forty 
minutes we reached Eyde pier, a very beautiful erection 
when tide is up. By the by, you should understand 
that, in the gale I have described, our packet was racing 
another which started before it, and beat it. Well, 
then we walked to Newport, &c. &c., and found all 
well here at Niton. We have been travelling about 
the Island since we came here. We shall leave this place 
on Saturday morning, and shall all be at home on 
Saturday evening by the Eocket coach. Have the 
goodness to let them know this at Paternoster Eow, 
either by a line per post or otherwise. Sarah sends 
her love to you and mother, and mine most thily to 
you both. 

‘ Your ever affectionate brother, 

‘M. Faeadat.’ 

From 1826 to 1829, the knowledge that remains of 
(1) the scientific education, (2) the reputation, and (3) 
the character of Faraday comes from the same sources 
as in previous years. 


L 

In 1826 he had two papersin the‘Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions : ’ one was upon the mutual action of sulphuric 
acid and naphthaline, and the discoveQr of sulpho-naph- 
thalic acid; and the other was on the existence of a 
limit to vaporisation. These were the chief subjects of 
his laboratory work during this and the previous year. 

In the ‘ Quarterly Journal ’ he had ten papers. Of 
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1826. these the chief were on pure caoutchouc, and the sub- 
jET.84-3«. stances by which it is accompanied; on sulpho-naphtha- 
lic acid ; on ^sisulphuret of copper; and on the fluidity 
of sulphur at common temperatures. 

He began the Friday evening meetings of the members 
of the Eoyal Institution. Out of the seventeen discourses 
this year Faraday gave six. These were,—on pure 
caoutchouc? on Brunei’s condensed gas-engine; on litho¬ 
graphy ; on sulpho-vinic and sulpho-naphthalic acid; on 
Drummond’s light; on Brunei’s tunnel at Eotherhithe. 

At the banning of the third evening he gave 
from the following notes his idea of the nature of these 
lectures; ‘Evening opportunities—^interesting, amusing; 
instruct also;—scientific research—abstract reasoning, 
but in a popular way—dignity ;—facilitate our object of 
attracting the world, and making ourselves with science 
attractive to it.’ In another note-book he made a list 
of no less than fifty-four subjects for single lectures, the 
object being ‘ to illustrate popular subjects, to connect 
parts of science and facta generally separated and 
sometimes neglected in scientific arrangement; ’ and in 
the same book he made a list of lecture experiments 
and illustrations. This he continued down to 1850. 

In 1827 he published his ‘ Chemical Manipulation,’ in 
one volume, 8vo; a second edition appeared in 1830, and 
a third in 1842. He refused to bring out a later edition, 
although it would have continued to be profitable. 

The object of the volume is to fecilitate to the young 
chemist the acquirement of manipulation, and, by con¬ 
sequence, his progress in the science itself. It does not 
attempt to inculcate the principles of the science, but 
the practice; neither does it claim to teach a habit of 
reasoning, but has solely in view the art of experi- 
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menting. In the pursuit of this object it is intended to 
describe:— 

■« 

The convenienCtes and requisites of a lal5oratory. 

General chemical apparatus and its uses. 

The methods of performing chemical operations. 

The facilities acquired by practice. 

Tlie causes which make experiments fail or succeed. 

He had six papers in the ‘Quarterly Journal of 
Science : ’—On the probable decomposition of certain 
gaseous compounds of carbon and hydrogen during 
sudden expansion. On a peculiar perspective appear¬ 
ance of aerial light and shade. Experiments on the 
nature of Labarraque’s disinfecting liquid. On the 
fluidity of sulphur and phosphorus at common tempera¬ 
tures. On transference of heat by change of capacity 
in gas. On the confinement of dry gases over mercuiy. 
He begins this last paper thus :—‘ The results of an ex¬ 
periment made June 26, 1823, by myself, and quoted 
as such, having been deemed of sufficient interest to be 
doubted, I have been induced to repeat it.’ And he 
then goes on to give three of the earliest experiments 
that were ever made on the diffusion of gases. 

There is a sad interest attached to these experiments. 
The ddubter was Sir Humphry Davy. The last ex¬ 
periment Davy made in the laboratory of the Koyal 
Institution was probably on this subject; for the last 
entry in the laboratory book in his handwriting is 
dated Feb. 5, 1826. ‘Experiment of July 1825, exa¬ 
mined.—^The hydrr^en confined by mercury, whether 
in a bottle with a stopper, or merely confined by dry 
mercury, contained no common air. 

‘ In that confined by water and mercuiy there was a 


1827. 
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1827. slight diminution, sucli as might be expected from the 
^ 1 ^ 86 - 80 . air contained in the water, but not appreciable.’ 

Faraday’sbexperimenfe were begun, he says, on June 
28, 1825, and the examination of the gases was made 
September 15, 1826. He proved that there was no 
mistake in his original observation made in 1823-24. 

In the paper on sulphiur he says, ‘I published some 
time ago (the year previous) a short account of an 
instance of the existence of duid sulphur at common 
temperatures; and though 1 thought the fact curious, 
1 did not esteem it of such importance as to put more 
than my initials to the account. I have just learned, 
through the “Bulletin Universel ” for September (p. 78), 
that Signor Bellani had observed the same fact in 
1813, and published it in the “ Giomale di Fisica.” M. 
Bellani complains of the manner in which facts and 
theories whidi have been published by him are after¬ 
wards given by others as new discoveries; and though 
I find myself classed with Gay-Lussac, Sir H. Davy, 
Daniell, and Bostock, in having thus erred, I shall not 
rest satisfied without making restitution, for M. Bellani 
in this instance certainly deserves it at my hand.’ 

lie gave his first coiuse of six lectures in the theatre 
of the Institution in April, on chemical philoso^y. 

His subjects were, the atmosphere,general vie^ of the 
relation of air, gases, and vapour; chemical affinity, 
definite proportions, fiame, voltaic pile, magnetism, 
principally as evolved by electricity. 

In his second lecture he says :—^ We may now boldly 
affirm that no philosophical reason exists for making a 
distinction between gases and vapours. Gases are shown 
not to be permanently elastic, but to be condensible 
like acknowledged vapours.’ 
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He ends his third lecture thus:—* Wonderful activity i827. 
of matter in nature from few chemical elements. Our 
present state a state of quiescence almost Conceive 
the effect of putting the elements of the globe together 
in an uncombined state, or even of slightly altering the 
proportion of the affinities, which in their present state 
are so admirably and beautifully arranged as to give 
energy to the volcano, to be subservient to tlie expan¬ 
sion of the tenderest bud or flower, and to minister 
equally and essentially to the development and the 
existence of the most perfect and the most transitory 
of animated beings.’ 

He gave twelve lectures, from February to May, at 
the London Institution. The subject of his course was 
on the philosophy and practice of chemical manipulation. 

He began his first lecture thus, on February 13. 

‘ The object for which we are assembled will have 
been announced to you by the notices and the cards 
that have been issued from the* authorities of this 
Institution. It is the development, in a course of 
.lectures, of the principles and practice of chemical 
manipulation. The subject is new to the lecture-room, 
and ^most to the library; nor has it ever been con¬ 
siders in t|iat full and explicit manner it deserves. 

With fhe exception of some brief and general directions, 
each person has been left to discover and work out 
the'means comprised in it for himself; and that which 
is essential to the progress of everyone in chemical 
science has been taught only, in the very depths of 
the laboratory, to a highly privileged few, more indeed 
in the manner of an alchemical secret than of useful 
and experimental knowle^e which should be open 
to all. 
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1827. ‘ You will not, therefore, be surprised at the use 

iKr.sd. of terms which may now and then sound new to 
your ears, though I trust always clear to your under¬ 
standings. The word manipulation, for instance, though 
not usual in ordinary language, is so peculiarly ex¬ 
pressive of the great object of these lectures,*' that. I 
could not hesitate a moment to use it. It implies 
working, or, more precisely, the use of the hands, being 
derived from the word manus, which signifies a hand; 
and by the exprrasion “chemical manipulation” I 
wish you to understand that practice and habit- of 
using the hands expertly in chemical investigation 
by which the philosopher may successfully acquire 
experimental truth. It is curious that the only recent 
dictionary which notices the word has given a very 
partial and limited meaning in place of the general one; 
and if upon this occasion you feel inclined to refer to 
such authorities, I must beg to direct your attention 
to the “ Dictionnaire des Tmvaux,” where its sense and 
meaning are correctly expressed. 

‘ On entering upon this subject, I for my own sake 
beg to give a direction to your expectations, while I 
disclaim any endeavour to furnish you in twelve lectures 
with that kind and degree of manipulatoqr knowledge 
which is necessary to the philosopher or even^^to the 
student I should cheat you were I, for the sake of 
attracting your attention, to lead you to suppose this 
could be done. Instruction by lectures being confined 
to the few and limited occasions upon which the lec¬ 
turer and his audience meet is deficient in those essen¬ 
tial elements of exi^ert manipulation—time and practice. 

‘ Indeed, if it were possible, I should presume to 
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offer such information only to a bench of students; for I 1827. 
think I shall better fill the oflice with which I am here jet. se. 
honoured by illustrating and explaining the means 
which others take to wrest truths from nature, than by 
insufficiently prompting you to imitate their exertions. 

I intend to take advantage of the multitude of beautiful 
facts that have been discovered to illustrate the manner 
of their development. I desire to make you acquainted 
with the means by which chemical science is primarily 
advanced and exalted, chemical arts extended and 
improved; and by laying open to you the paths through 
which others are running their career, enable you to 
watch their advances, judge their assertions, estimate 
their difficulties, and award their praise.’ 

On December 29 he gave the first of a course of six 
lectures on chemistry, adapted to a juvenile audience. 

• Ilis notes began thus : ‘ Substances and affinity; brief 
remarks upon the objects of the course. Touch princi¬ 
pally upon tangible chemistry, and then only on those 
parts which, being constantly before us in one form or 
^another, ought to be well understood in the first place 
if only as being part of general knowledge. Desire to 
convey clear notions of some of the most important and 
familiar chemical objects around us. Intended simplicity 
of the’lectures.’ There are eighty-six experiments put 
down to illustrate this first l«;ture. The last words of 
the last lecture are, ‘ Now take leave, hoping you will 
remember a good deal of what I have told you and 
shown you respecting the atmosphere, water, com¬ 
bustible bodies, the acids and metals, those very im¬ 
portant elements of chemical knowledge.’ 

Afteru'ards he added in his note-book, ‘ These six 
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1827. juvenile lectures were just what they ought to have 
JEr.’aeT been, both in matter and manner, but it would not 
answer to give an extended course in the ^me spirit’ 

In another note he says; ‘ This year the Resident and 
Council of the Boyal Society applied to the President and 
Managers of the Eoyal Institution for leave to erect bn 
their premises an experimental room with a furnace, for 
the purpose of continuing the investigation on the manu¬ 
facture of optical glass. They were guided in this by the 
desire which the Eoyal Institution has always evinced to 
assist in the advancement of science, and the readiness 
with which the application was granted showed that no 
mistaken notion had been formed in this respect. As 
a member of both bodies, I felt much anxiety that the 
investigation should be successful. A room and furnaces 
were built at the Eoyal Institution in September 1827, 
and an assistant was engaged, Sergeant Anderson, of 
tlie Eoyal Artillery. He came on December 3.’ 

There were nineteen Friday evening meetings at the 
Eoyal Institution. Faraday gave three discourses. 

The first was on magnetic phenomena developed by 
metals in motion. At the end of the notes of this 
lecture Faraday again says what he wished the Friday 
evenings to be—‘ permitted to refiir to them—as being 
actively engt^ed in their first institution, and as secre¬ 
tary of the Committee—their nature—agreeable— 
easy—^meeting—^where members have the privilege of 
bringing friends, and where all may feel at ease—desir¬ 
able to have all things of interest placed there—^large 
or small—opportunities of Ubrary or lecture room— 
nature of the lecture-ifKwn afimr—^rdieved from all for¬ 
malities except those essential to secure the attention and 
freedom of all—long or short—good matter—the kind 
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—after which adjourn to tea and talk—may well hope 1828-29. 
that now the feeling such, that literary subjects shall be jet.87-38. 
intermingled with those of science and art.’. 

In 1828 he published two papers -in tlie ‘ Quarterly 
Journalon the relation of water to hot polished sur¬ 
faces, and on anhydrous crystals of sulphate of soda. 

He gave eight lectures, ‘ On the operations of the 
laboratory,’ after Easter this year. He says, ‘They were 
not to my mind. There does not appear to be that 
opportunity of fixing the attention of the audience, b^ a 
single, clear, consistent, and connected chain of reason¬ 
ing, which occurs when a principal or one particular 
application is made. The lectures appeared to me to be 
broken, or, at least, the facts brought forward were not 
used as proofs of their most striking or important efiects, 
but as proofs of some subordinate effect common to all. 

I do not think the opemtions of the laboratory can bo 
rendered useful or popular at the same time in lec¬ 
tures ; or, at least, I think I have not the way, and can 
do better with other subjects, as some general points of 
chemical philosophy.’ 

He gave five of the Friday evening lectures; illus¬ 
trations of the new phenomena produced by a current 
of air or vapour recently observed by M. Clement; 
two onlhe reciprocation of sound—the matter belonged 
to Mr. Wheatstone, but was delivered by Mr. Faraday, 
as was also a discom^ on the nature of musical sound; 
the last evening was on the recent and present state of 
the Thames Tunnel. 

In 1829 he gave the Bakerian lecture at the Eoyal 
Society, on the manufacture of glass for optical purposes. 

This most laborious investigation did not end in 
the desired improvement in telescopes; but the glass 
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1829. then manufectured, as will be seen hereafter, became 
Mr. 38. of the Utmost importance in Faraday’s diamagnetic and 
magneto-optical researches, and the. work led to the 
permanent engagement, in 1832, of Mr. Anderson as his 
assistant. 

This lecture is printed in the ‘ Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions ’ for 1830. At the beginning Faraday says: ‘I 
cannot resist the occasion which is thus offered to me of 
mentioning the name of Mr. Anderson, who came to me 
ns an assistant in the glass experiments, and has remained 
evSr since in the laboratory of the Eoyal Institution. 
He has assisted me in all the researches into which I 
have entered since that time; and to his care, steadi¬ 
ness, exactitude, and faithfulness in the performance of 
all that has been committed to his charge, I am much 
indebted.’ 

He gives the following introduction:— 

‘ When the philosopher desires to apply glass in the 
construction of perfect instruments, and especially the 
achromatic telescope, its manufacture is found liable to 
imperfections so important and so difficult to avoid, that 
science is frequently stopped in her progress by theni 
—a fact fully proved by the circumstance that IVfr. Dol- 
lond, one of our first opticians, has not been able to ob¬ 
tain a disc of fiint glass, 4^ inches in diameter, fit for a 
telescope, within the last five years; or a similar disc, of 
5 inches, within the last ten years. 

‘ This led to the appointment by Sir H. Davy of the 
Eoyal Society Committee, and the Government removed 
the excise restrictions, and undertook to bear all the ex¬ 
penses long as the investigation offered a reasonable 
hope of success. 

‘The expeiiments were begun at the Falcon Glass 
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Works, three miles from the Eoyal Institution, and eon- 1830-31. 
tinued there in 1825, 1826, and to September 1827, JEx.sWio. 
when a room was built at the Institution.* At first the 
inquiry was pursued principally as related to flint and 
ground glass; but in September 1828 it was directed 
exclusively to the preparation and perfection of peculiar 
heavy and fusible glasses, from which time continued 
progress has been made.’ 

The paper then proceeds with an exact description 
of this heavy optical glass: ‘Its great use being to give 
efficient instructions to the few who may desire to manu¬ 
facture optical glass.’ 

In 1830 the experiments on glass-making were 
stopped. 

In 1831, the Committee for the Improvement of Glass 
for Optical Purposes reported to the Eoyal Society 
Council ‘that the telescope made with Mr. Faraday’s 
glass has been examined by Captain Kater and 1^. 

Pond. It bears as great a power as can reasonably be 
expected, and is very achromatic. The Committee 
therefore recommend that Mr. Faraday be requested to 
make a perfect piece of glass of the largest size that his 
present apparatus will admit, and also to teadi some 
person to manufacture the glass for general sale.’ 

lu answer to this, Faraday sends the following 
letter to Dr. Eoget, Sec. E. S. 

‘Royal Institution: July 4,1831. 

‘ Dear Sir ,—1 send you herewith four lai^e and two 
small manuscript volumes relating to optical glass, and 
comprising the journal book and sub-committee book, 
since the period that experimental investigations com¬ 
menced at the Eoyal Institution. 

VOL. I. . D D 
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1829. ‘ With reference to the request which, the Council of 

the Eoyal Society have done me the honour of making 
—namely, tlvit I should continue the investigation—I 
should, under circumstances of perfect fieedora, assent 
to it at once; but obliged as I have been to devote the 
whole of my spare time to the experiments already 
described, and consequently to resign the pursuit of such 
philosophical inquiries as suggested themselves to my 
own mind, I would wish, under present circumstances, 
to lay the glasjs aside for a while, that I may enjoy the 
pleasure of working out my own thoughts on other 
subjects. 

‘If at a future time the investigation should be re¬ 
newed, I must beg it to be clearly understood, I cannot 
promise full success should I resume it: all that industry 
and my abilities can effect shall be done; but to perfect 
a manufacture, not being a manufacturer, is what I am 
not bold enough to promise. 

‘ I am, &c., 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

In 1845 he added this note:— 

‘ I consider our results as negative, except as regards 
any good that may have resulted from my heavy glass 
in the hands of Amici (who applied it to microifcopes), 
and in my late experiments on light.’ 

In May 1829, at the Institution, he gave six lectures 
on various points of chemical philosophy. His subjects 
were, water, hydrocarbons, artificial heat, artificial light, 
safety lamp, common salt. 

He ended his lecture on the safety lamp with the 
words he had used in the lecture on this subject at the 
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City Philosophical Society: ‘ Such is tlie philosophical 1829. 
history of this most important discovery. I shall not ht'. as. 
refer to supposed claims of others to the same invention, 
more than to say that I was a witness in our laboratory 
to the gradual and beautiful development of the tram 
of thought and experiments which produced it. The 
honour is Sir H. Davy’s, and I do not think that this 
beautiful gem in the rich crown of fame which belongs 
to him will ever be again sullied by the unworthy breath 
of suspicion.’ 

He gave a Friday evening discourse on Mr. Robert 
Drown’.s discovery of active molecules in bodies, either 
organic or inorganic. He ends the notes of this lecture 
thus:— 

‘ Lastly^ the relation of these appearances to kndwn or 
unknown causes. Analogy to other moving particles. 
Camphor. Supposed facility of explanation, not cam¬ 
phor motion. Takes place within pollen. Under water, 
enclosed by mica or oil—not crysUilline particles—not 
attraction or repulsion. Does not consist in receding 
and approaching— not evaporation answered as before 
*—not currents too minute—oscillation—consider cur¬ 
rent in a drop—^when currents, motion very different— 
not electricity of ordinary kind, because do not come to 
rest, .sam after hours—so that the cause is at present 
undetermined. 

‘ Mr. Bro>vn, supposed to be careless and bold, is used 
to microscopical investigations—^has not yet been cor¬ 
rected—assisted by Dr. Wollaston—so that carelessness 
can hardly be charged. Then, what does Mr. Brown 
say? simply that he cannot account for the motions. 

‘ Many think Mr. Brown has said things which he has 
not—but that is because subject connects itself so readily 

J> D 3 
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182 6-29. with general molecular philosophy that all think he 
ast. 34-88. must have meant this or that—as to molecules, by no 
means undciftand ultimate atoms—as to size, says that 
solid matter has a tendency to divide into particles about 
that size—pulverisation and precipitation—if smaller, 
which may be, are very difficult to see —does not say that 
all particles are alike in their nature, but simply that 
oigaiiic and inorganic particles Jiaving motion, motion 
cannot be considered as distinctive of vitality—connec¬ 
tion with atomic or molecular philosophy.’ 

lie gave five other Friday discourses: on Brard’s test 
of the action of weather on building stones; on Wlicat- 
stone’s further investigations on the resonances of reci¬ 
procal vibrations of volumes of air; on Brunei’s block 
machinciy at Portsmouth; on the phonical or nodal 
figures at vibrating surfaced; on the manufacture of 
glass for optical purposes. 

At Christmas he gave a course of juvenile lectures on 
electricity. His notes begin thus:— 

‘ An extraordinary power that I have to explain; not 
fear boldly entering into its consideration, because I' 
think it ought to be understood by children—not 
minutely, but so as to think reasonably about it, and 
such effects as children can produce, or observe .to take 
place in nature—simple instances of its power.’ 

He wrote down eighty experiments for this firet lec¬ 
ture. 


IL 

The increase of his reputation during these four years 
is seen in his titles and in the appointments offered to 
him. 
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In 1826 he was made an honorary member of the 1827-29. 
Westminster Medical Society, and the managers of the 
Eoyal Institution ‘relieved him from*his duty as 
chemical assistant at the lectures because of his oc¬ 
cupation in research.’ 

In 1827 he was made correspondent of the Soci(5t6 
Philomathique, Paris. 

In 1828 he was milde a Fellow of the Society of 
Natural Science of Heidelberg. 

He was invited to attend the meetings of the Board 
of Managers of the Institution. 

And he received his first medal, which was founded 
by Mr. Fuller, a member of the Eoyal Institution. 

In 1829 he was made a member of the Scientific 
Advising Committee of the Admiralty; patron of the 
Library of the Institution; honorary member of the 
Society of Arts, Scotland. 

In 1827 lie was offered the Professor.ship of Chemistry 
in the new University of London, which then consisted 
only of University College. The letter to Dr. Lanlner 
in which he declines the appointment is very illustrative 
of his character. 

FARADAY TO DR. LARDNER. 

* Royal InBtitution: October fl, 1827. 

‘ My dear Sir,—My absence from town for a few 
days has prevented your letter froiji receiving an 
answer so soon as it ought to have done; and to com¬ 
pensate for the delay I should have called upon you 
yesterday evening, but that I prefer writing in the pre¬ 
sent case, that my reasons for the conclusion at which 
I have arrived may be clearly stated and understood. 

‘ You will remember, from the conversation which 
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1827. we have had together, that I think it a matter of duty 
Ml. 36. and gratitude on my part to do what I can for the 
good of the iloyal Institution in the present attempt 
to establish it firmly. The Institution has been a 
source of knowledge and pleasure to me for the last 
fourteen ycara, and though it does not pay me in 
salary for what I noiv strive to do for it, yet I pos¬ 
sess the kind feelings and good-will of its authorities 
and members, and all the privileges it can grant or I 
require; and, moreover, I remember the protection it 
has afforded me during the past years of my scientific 
life. These circumstances, with the thorough con¬ 
viction that it is a useful and valuable establishment, 
and the strong hopes that exertions will be followed with 
success, have decided me in giving at least two years 
more to it, in the belief that after that time it will 
proceed well, into whatever hands it may pass. It was 
in reference to this latter opinion, and fully conscious 
of the great opportunity affoi-ded by the London Uni- 
vei'sity of establishing a valuable school of chemistry 
and a good name, that I have said to you and Mr.^ 
Millington, that if things altogether had been two yearn 
advanced, or that the University had to be founded two 
j'cars hence, I should probably have eagerly apeepted 
the opportunity. As it is, however, I cannot look 
forward two years and settle what shall happen then. 
Upon general ^inciples only I should decline making 
an engagement so long in advance, not knowing what 
might in the meantime occur; and as it is, the ne¬ 
cessity of remaining free is still more strongly urged 
upon me. Two years may bring the Eoyal Institution 
into such a state as to make me still more anxious to 
give a third to it. It may just want the last and most 
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vigorous exertions of all its friends to confirm its pro- 1827. 
sperity, and I should be sorry not to lend ray assistance Mt. se. 
with that of others to the work. I have*alrcady (and 
to a great extent for the sake of the Institution) 
pledged myself to a very laborious and expensive 
series of experiments on glass, which will probably 
require that time, if not more, for their completion ; 
and other views are faintly opening before us. Thus 
you will see, that I cannot with pro 2 iriety accede to 
your kind su^estion. 

‘ I cannot close this letter without adverting to the 
honour which has been done me by my friends, and I 
may add by the Council of the University, in their 
oflering me the chemical chair in so handsome and 
unlimited a manner; and, if it can be done with pro¬ 
priety, I wish you to express my strong sentiments on 
this point to those who have thought oi me in this 
matter. It is not the compliment and public distinc¬ 
tion (for the matter is a private one altogether), but 
the high praisg and ajiprobation which such an un- 
.limited mark of their confidence conveys, and which, 
coming to me from such a body of men, is more 
valuable than an infinity of ordinary public notice. 

If you can express for me my thankfulness for such 
kind approbation, and the regret which I feel for being 
obliged by circumstances to make so poor a return for 
their notice, I shall be much obliged to you. 

‘ You will remember that I have never considered 
this affair except upon general views, for I felt that 
unless these sanctioned my acceptance of the Professor¬ 
ship, it would be useless to inquire after such par¬ 
ticulars as salary, privileges, &c. I make this remark 
now, that you may not suppose these have been con- 
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1829. siderecl and approved of, supposing other things had 
abt. 37. been favourable. I have never inquired into them, 
but from general conversation have no doubt they 
would have proved highly satisfactory. 

‘ I am, my dear Sir, yours very tndy, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

In 1829 he was asked to become lecturer at the 
Koyal Academy, Woolwich. His letter to Colonel 
Drummond, in which lie accepts the appointment, is 
also v^ry characteristic. 

FARADAY TO COUINEL DRUMMOND. 

‘Royal Institution; June 29,1820. 

‘Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 26th, and 
as a result of our conversation on Saturday, I beg to 
state that I should be happy to undertake the duty of 
lecturing o» chemistry to the gentlemen cadets of 
Woolwich, provided that the time I should have to 
take for that purpose from professional business at 
home were remunerated by the salary, 

‘ But on this point I hardly know what to say in, 
answer to your inquiry, because of my ignorance of 
the conveniences and assistance I should find at 
Woolwich. For the lectures which I deliver in this 
Institution, where I have the advantage of being upon 
the spot, of possessing a perfect laboratory with an 
assistant in constant occupation, and of having the 
command of an instrument-maker and his men, I 
receive, independent of my salary as an officer of the 
establishment, 81. 15«. per lecture. The only lectures 
I have given out of this house were a course at the 
Ijondon Institution, for which, with the same con¬ 
veniences as to laboratory and assistance, I was paid 
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at the same rate. Since then I have constantly cle- i829. 
dined lecturing out of the Eoyal Institution because 
of my engagements. 

‘ I explained to you on Saturday the difficulty of 
compressing the subject of chemistry into a course of 
twenty lectures only, and yet to make it clear, com¬ 
plete, and practically useful; and without I thought 
I could do this, I shduld not be inclined to under¬ 
take the charge you propose to me. Now, twenty 
lectures, at the terms I have in this house, amount to 
17 bl. per annum, and therefore I should not be inclined 
to accept any offer under that; the more especially as, 
if I found that the times and hours of the students 
allowed it, I should probably extend the course by a 
lecture or two, or more, that I might do the subject 
greater justice. 

‘ Notwithstanding what I have said, I still feel the 
difficulty of estimating labour, the extent of which I 
am ignorant of. 

‘ Were the lectures of tliat class which do not re- 
.quire to be accompanied by experiment, or were the 
necessary experiments and illustrations of such a nature 
that (as in mechanics) the preparations, once made, are 
complete and ready when wanted for future courses, I 
should not feel the difficulty. But in many parts of 
chemistiy, and especially in the chemistry of the gases, 
the substances under consideration cannot be pre¬ 
served from one course to another, but have to be 
formed at the time; and hence, if the illustrations are 
to be dear and numerous, a degree of preparatory 
labour, which has to be repeated on every occasion. 

‘For these reasons I wish you would originate the 
terms rather than L If you could make the offer of 
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, 1826-29. 200/. a year, I would undertake them ; and then, sup- 
^t. 31-38. posing I found more work than I expected, I should 
not have to4)lame myself for stating an undervalue for 
my own exertions. I have no thought that the sum 
woidd overpay, because, from my experience for some 
years in a chemical school founded in the laboratory 
of the Eoyal Institution, I have no doubt that the pro¬ 
portion of instruction to the students would expand 
rather than contract. 

‘ Allow me, before I close this letter, to thank you 
and the other gentlemen who may be concerned in 
this appointment, for -the good opinion which has in¬ 
duced you to propose it to me. I consider the offer 
as a high honour, and beg you to feel assured of my 
sense of it. I should have been glad to have accepted 
or declined it, independent of pecuniary motives ; but 
my time is my only estate, and that which would be 
occupied in the duty of the situation must be token 
from what otherwise would be given to professional 
business. 

‘ I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘ M. Fakaday.’ 


m. 

Two letters, written in 1826, are all that remain to 
show his character during these four years. 

They were both written on the same day—one to his 
brother-in-law, who was at4hat time much depressed, 
and the other to his friend Magrath. 

The contrast of the tone of the two letters is striking, 
but his kind feeling in these, as in all his letters, always 
came out somewhere and somehow. 
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1826. 

FARADAY TO IIIS BROTHER-IN-LAW, E. BARNARD. ‘ **• 

< Niton; July 23, 1820. 

‘ My dear Edward,—I intended to have written you a 
letter immediately upon the receipt of yours, but de¬ 
layed it, and perhaps shall not now say what occurred 
to me then. Why do you write so dully ? Your cogi¬ 
tations, your poetry, and eveiything about your letter, 
except the thirty pounds, has a melancholy feel. Per¬ 
haps things you had scarcely anticipated are gathering 
about you, and may a little influence your spirits ; and 
I shall think it is so for the present, and trust it is of but 
little importance, for I can hardly imagine it possible 
that you are taken unawares in the general picture of 
life which you have represented to youreelf: your 
natural reflection and good sense would teach you that 
life must be chequered, long before you would have 
o'ceasion to experience it. However, I shall hope this 
will find you* iu good spirits, and laughing at such 
thoughts as those iu which you were immersed when 
you wrote me. I have been watching the clouds on 
those hills for many evenings back: they gather when 
I do npt expect them ; they dissolve when, to the best 
of my judgment, they ought to remain; they throw 
down rain to my mere inconvenience, but doing good 
to all around ; and they break up and present me with 
delightful and refreshing views when I expect only a 
dull walk. However strong and certain the appear¬ 
ances are to me, if I venture an internal judgment, I 
am always wrong in something; and the only con¬ 
clusion that I can come to is, that the end is as bene¬ 
ficial as the means of its attainment are beautiful. So 
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1826. it is in life; and though I pretend not to have been 
Air. sT much involved in the fog.s, mists, and clouds of mis¬ 
fortune, yet* I have seen enough to know that many 
things usually designated as troubles are merely .so 
from our own particular view of them, or else ulti¬ 
mately resolve themselves into blessings. Do not 
imagine that I cannot feel for the distresses of others, 
or that I am entirely ignorant of those which seem to 
threaten friends for whom both you and I are much 
concerned. I do feel for those who are oppressed 
either by real or imaginary evils, and I know the one 
to be as heavy as the other. But I think I derive a 
certain degree of steadiness and placidity amongst such 
feelings by a point of mental conviction, for which I 
take no credit as a piece of knowledge or philosophy, 
and which has often been blamed as mere apathy. 
Whether apathy or not, it leaves the mind ready and 
willing to do all that can be useful, whilst it relieves it 
a little from the distress dependent upon viewing things 
in their worst state. The point is this.: in all kinds of 
knowledge I perceive that my views are insufficient, 
and my judgment imperfect. In experiments I come 
to conclusions which, if partly right, are sure to be in 
part wrong; if I correct by other experiments, I ad¬ 
vance a step, my old error is in part diminished, but is 
always left with a tinge of humanity, evidenced by its 
imperfection. The same happens in judging of the 
motives of others; though in favourable cases I may see 
a good deal, I never see the whole. In affairs of life 
’tis the same thing; my views of a thing at a distance 
and close at hand never correspond, and the way out 
of a trouble which I desire is never that which really 
oi>ens before me. Now, when in all these, and in all 
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kinds of knowledge and experience, the course is still 182(5. 
the same, ever imperfect to us, but terminating in good, 
and when all events ai*o evidently at the c^sposal of a 
Power which is conferring benefits continually ujion us, 
which, though given by means and in ways we do not 
comprehend, may always well claim our acknowledg¬ 
ment at last, may we not be induced to suspend our 
dull spirits and thoughts when things look cloudy, 
and, providing as well as we can against the shower, 
actually clieer our spirits by thoughts of the good things 
it will bring Avith it? and will not the cxjierience of 
our past lives convince us that in doing this we arc 
far more likely to be right than wrong ? 

‘Your third page I can hardly understand. You 
quote Shakespeare: the quotation may be answered a 
thousand times over from a book just as full of poetrj% 

Avhich you may find on your shelf. The uses of the 
world can never be unprofitable to a reflecting mind, 
even without the book I refer to; and I am sure can 
only appear so to you for a few hours together. But 
enough of this ;* only, when I get homo again, I must 
Have a talk with you. The money and our friends 
came safe. Give our love to Caroline and the rest of 
our family. 

‘ Saraii’s love to you, of course; she feels a good deal 
for the dull spirits in which you must have written. 

Pray pay Mr. Leighton, if he applies, and charge me 
with interest, &c. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Edward, your aflectionate 
brother. 


‘ M. Faraday.’ 
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1826. 

■®T. a4. FARADAY TO M.AGRATH. 

' Niton; July 23 , 1820 . 

* I am amused and a little offended at-’s hypocrisy. 

lie knows well enough that to the world an hour’s 
existence of our Institution is worth a year’s of the 

-, and that though it were destroyed, still the 

remembrance of it would live for years to come, in 
places where the one he lives at has never been heard 
of. Unless he comes with perfect good will and feeling 
in every part of the way, I do not think I at least shall 
meet him; for that nonsense of his, thougli it may 
amuse once or twice or thrice, becomes ridiculous if it 
is to be thrown into every affair of life, both common 
and serious, and would prolmbly be in our way. I 
think it would not be a bad joke to touch him up 
iKjhind, and say one can’t imagine how it is that he is 
only assistant librarian at such an unknown institution 

as the-, and that one can’t help but imagine 

there must be some cause or other, or he would be 
aiming at a higher character in the house, or would 
endeavour to get into a mote public place, &c. I think 
I could make the man wince if I were inclined, and 
yet all in mere chat over a cup of tea. But this is idl 
nonsense, which, however, he brings to mind by the cor¬ 
responding nonsense of his own affectation. 

‘ Now Hennel is a phxin, common-sense man, without 
any particular varnish over his conduct and manners, 
and when he speaks one knows what he means. I feel 
much, therefore, for his disappointment, and tliink it 
altogether an unwise thing in some to be so neglectful 
of his desires and feelings as in this case they have 
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been. Why should not we philosophers tempt recruits 1830. 
by every honourable means? And when lleunel had 
so worthily earned the reAvard of pleasurable feelings, 
why should they not be gratified when it might have 
been done with so little trouble ? It annoys me as much, 

I think, as it will Uennel himself, for I felt a great 
anxiety to see a copy of his first pajper to the lh>yal 
Society. 

‘ I am, dear Magrath, very tnily yours, 

‘ M. Faraday.’ 

The higher scientific education of Faraday was now 
nearly ended. The reex^rds of 1830 show but little of 
his work, of his reputation, or of his character. 


I. 

With regard to his work, his Bakerian lecture on glass 
Avas published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

He had no lectures to give after Easter at the Iloyal 
Institution. 

His Friday evening discourses were on Aldini’s pro¬ 
posed method of preserving men exposed to flame; 
on the transmission of musical sounds through solid 
conduetbrs and their subsequent reciprocation; on the 
flowing of sand under pressure; on the measurement 
of a base in Ireland for the geodetical survey ; on the 
application of a new principle in the construction of 
musical instruments; on the laAvs of coexisting vibra¬ 
tions in strings and rods, illustrated by the kalcido- 
phone. 
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18S0. 

AiT.3»-39. 


11 . 

The reputation which he was gaining abroad is seen 
in two letters which he received from members of the 
French Academy, M. Hachette and M. Ampere. The 
former gives Mr. Faraday an account of the Eevolution 
of 1830, and his opinion of the influence of science, in 
Avords which must liave sounded very exaggerated to 
one who tliroughout his life took only the slightest 
interest in politics. 

M. HACHETTE TO FABADAY. 

Paris : 22 aoiit 1830. 

‘ Monsieur,—^Vous avez probablement re^u un petit 
indmoire sur des experiences hydrauliques que je vous 
ai envoye le 17 juillet passd, en m6me temps que je 
re^us votre memoire sur le verre ; un autre memoire de 
M. Davies Gilbert s’y trouvait joint. J’ai traduit ce 
dernier memoire, et la traduction sera publiee dans le 
bulletin de la Societe d’Encouragementj cahier de juillet. 
J’ai ajoute quelques notes k cette traduction, qui, j’espkrc, 
seront accueillies par M. Davies Gilbert. 

‘ J’esperais pouvoir vous envoyer avec cette lettre 
quelques exemplaires de mes notes precddecs du 
memoire, mais riinprimeur du bulletin ne me les a 
pas encore renvoyees. 

‘ Je profiterais de la premiere occasion pour me 
rappeler k votre souvenir et k celui de M. Davies Gilbert 
qui a bien voulu me gratifier d’un exemplaii'e de son 
memoire sur les machines k vapeur du Cornwall. 

‘ Parmi les evenements qui out signaie les journees des 
27, 28 et 29 juillet, vous aurez remarque I’influeuce 
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lies sciences sur la population Parisicnne. Pesjennes 1830. 
gens tie rage moyen, 19 ans, formant I’Ecole poly tech- ^38-3». 
nique, liabitent un ancien college place au^cxtremites 
tie Paris : la ils etutlient tranquillemciit les ouvrages 
tie Lacroix, tic Poissons, de Monge, etc.; I’analyse 
matheinati(|ue, la physique et la chiinie enrichie tic vos 
decouvertes sont leur unique occupation. Un dtitachc- 
incnt arme sc prescute a cux et les invite ii marcher avec 
lui pour la defense tie la charte violec. Cette jcuncsse 
humble, modcste, sans annes, revetue de runiforme qui 
rappellc la defense de Paris cn 1814, sort tlu college, 
et a I’instant quo chaque groupe arrive elle proclaine uu 
t^eve polytechui(|ue son commandant. Kile scrait invin¬ 
cible, puisque la science et rhonneur la precedent; elle 
marchc avec confumce, parce qu’ellc a rassentiment de 
tout ce que po te un cceur genereux. Les princi[)cs 
inaththnatiques (principta matkematim) et les principos 
de gouvernement se dounent done la main; les deux 
prgmieres nations du monde se rapprochent. Puisse la 
raison triompher tie tons les prtjug('« qui s’opposeut au 
l)erfectionuement*de8 societes! 

* ‘ Eri France, Ic savant, I’artiste, rouvrier sent toutc la 
dignite de sa position sooialc ; chacun ajoute un peu de 
bien au bien qui existc; la plus petite decouverte 
dans les* sciences est un bienfait pour rhumanite; les 
graudes decoixvertes sont pour notre sieclc les actions 
lieroiques. En vous exprimant mon opinion sur I’in- 
fluence dcs sciences, j’eprouvc un sentiment bien vif 
d’estime et de reconnaissance pour vous et vos compa- 
triotes qui consacrez votre vie entiere aux rechcrches 
scientifiques. 

‘ J’ai rhonneur d’etre bien affectueusement. Monsieur, 
votre devoue serviteur, ‘ Haciiette.’ 

VOL. I. EE 
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1830. 

^. 88 - 39 . 


M. AMPfeRE TO KARADAY. 


‘ Paris: 13 octoLre 1830. 

‘ Monsieur ct chcr confrere,— II y a bien longteinps 
que je clevrtvis vous ecrire: j’attcmlais eVavoir quelque 
chose de nouveau h vous ofirir. Mais quoique je n’ai 
rien d’aclicv^ dans ce moment je profile du voyage que 
va faire j'l Ijondres notre excellent ami Monsieur Unter- 
wood pour vous rappcler les sentiments de la plus 
sincx're amitid et de la reconnaissance que, cominc 
diivoud aux sciences, j’eprouve pour 1’auteur de lant de 
travaux qui out agrandi et illustro sa carriere. 

‘ La chimie et la physique vous doiveut des resultats 
qui en font la gloire, et je vous dois pcrsonnellement 
au sujet des belles experiences sur les phenomeucs de 
revolution et de rotation des aimants, qui sont venus 
justifier les recherches sur la cause que j’avais assigniie 
aux phdnomenes de ce genre. J’ai c^crit un meinoire 
oil j’ai ddvelopp^ avec beaucoup de detail tout ce qui est 
relatif; je vous prie d’en accepter uii exemplaire, que 
Monsieur Unterwood veut bien se charger de vous 
2 >orter. 

‘ C’est chez lui que je vous ecris tout k la h&te, car il 
part demain pour Londres. 

* Je vous jjrie d’agr^er nies hommages et mes voeux 
pour que vous continuiez, dans I’intiirfit des sciences, 
d’ajouter toujours h vos belles d^ouvertes de nouvelles 
recherches dont les rc^sultats leur fassent faire encore de 
nouveaux progrks. 

‘J’ai I’honneur d’etre, Monsieur et cher .confrere, 
votre trks-humble et tres-obeissant ser\-iteur, 

‘ A. AmpIire.’ 
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ni. 

As illustrations of liis life and charac^r, no records 
of 1830 remain. But liis brother-in-law, who was much 
witli him, and his niece, who formed one of the family 
at the Institution for nineteen years, have given some of 
their recollections of the period during which his higher 
scientific education went on. 

Mr. George Barnard, the artist, Mrs, Faraday’s 
youngest brother, says:— 

‘ All the years I was with Harding I dined at the 
Eoyal Institution. After dinner we nearly always had 
our games just like boys—sometimes at ball, or with 
horse chestnuts instead of marbles—Faradaj' appearing 
to en joy them as much as I did, and generally excelling 
us all. Sometimes we rode round the theatre on a 
yelocijicde, which was then a new thing.’ 

‘ At this time we had very pleasant conversaziones of 
artists, actors, ahd musicians at Ilullmandcrs, sometimes 
‘going up the river in his eight-oar cutter, cooking our 
own dinner, enjoying the singing of Garcia and his 
wife and daughter (afterwards Malibran)—indeed, of 
all tho'best Italian singers, and the society of most of 
the Itoyal Academicians, such as Stanfield, Turner, 
Westall, Landseer, &c. 

‘At Hulhuandel’s excellent suppers, served on a 
dozen or two small tables in lib large rooms, we had 
charades, Faraday and many of us taking parts with 
Garcia, Malibran, and the rest. 

’ Tradition remains that in the earliest part of a summer morning 
Faraday has been seen going up Hampstead Hill on his relocipede. 

X B 2 


1820-30. 

A^.28-39. 
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1820-30. ‘ My first and many following sketching trips were 

Ist. 28-39. made with Faraday and his wife. Storms excited his 
admiration all times, and he wfts never tired of 
looking into the heavens. He said to me once, “ I 
wonder you artists don’t study the light and colour in 
the sky more, and try more for eflect.” I think this 
quality in Turner’s drawings made him admire them 
so much. He made Turner’s acquaintance at Hull- 
mandel’s, and afterwards often had applications from 
him for chemical information about pigments. Faraday 
always impressed upon Turner and other artists the 
great necessity there was to experiment for themselves, 
putting washes and tints of all their pigments in the 
Inight sunlight, covering up one half, and noticing the 
effect of light and gases on the other. 

‘ On one of our sea-side excursions ■we were bathing 
together, when Faraday, w'ho was a fair swimmer, on 
coming in was overtaken by a tremendous w'ave which 
overtopped his head, and dashed him with violence on 
the beach, bruising him much. He impressed on me 
never to think anyone could stand ‘ against such a 
breaker—that one shoidd turn round and dive through' 
it, throwing oneself off the ground. Faraday did not 
fish at all during these country trip, but just rambled 
about geologising or botanising.’ 

Miss Ecid, Mrs. Faraday’s niece, writes thus:— 

‘ Alx)ut 1823, when my uncle was studying elocution 
under Smart, he took great trouble to teach me, a 
little girl of seven, to read with good emphasis, and I 
well remember how unweariedly he would go over 
and over one sentence, and make me repeat it with the 
upwanl and do^vnward inflections, till he was satisfied; 
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and then jHirliaps would follow a good romp, which 1820-30. 
])leased the little girl much better than elocution. i;r. 28 - 39 . 

‘After I went,, in 1826, to stay at tla^lloyal Insti¬ 
tution, when my aunt was going out (as I was too little 
to be left alone), she would occasionally take me down 
t(^ the laboratory, and leave me under my uncle’s (‘yc;, 
whilst he was busy prepaiing his lectures. 1 liad of 
course to sit as still as a mouse, with my needle-work ; 
but he would often stop and give me a kind word or 
a nod, or sometimes throw a bit of potassium into 
water tci amuse me. 

‘ In all my childish troubles, he was my never-failing 
comforter, and seldom too busy, if I stole into his room, 
to spare me a few minutes; and when perhaps 1 was 
naughty and rebellious, how gently and kindly, he 
would win me round, telling me what he used to feel 
himself when he was young, advising me to submit to 
the reproof I was lighting against. 

. ‘ I remember his saying that he found it a good and 
useful ride to listen to all corrections quietly, even if 
he did not .see feason to agree with them. 

‘ If I had a dillicult lesson, a word or two from him 
would clear away all my trouble; and many a long 
wearisome sura in arithmetic became quite a delight 
when ke undertook to explain it. 

‘I have a vivid recollection of a month spent at 
Walmer with my aunt and uncle. How I rejoiced to 
be allowed to go there with him! We went on the 
outside of the coach, in his favourite seat Vjehind the 
driver. When we reached Shooter’s Hill, he was full 
of fun about Falstaff and the men in buckram, and not 
a sight nor a sound of interest escaped his quick eye 
and eiu:. At Walmer we had a cottage in a field, and 
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1820-30. my uncle was delighted because a window looked 
iiT.28-39. directly into a blackbirds’ nest built in a cherry-tree, 
lie would ^ many times in a day to watch the 
parent birds feeding their young. I remember, too, 
how much he was interested in the young lambs, after 
they were sheared at our door, vainly trying to find 
their own mothers. The ewes, not knowing their 
shorn Iambs, did not make the customary signal. 

‘ In those days I was eager to see the sun rise, and my 
uncle desired me always to call him when I was awake. 
So, as soon as the glow briglitened over Pegwell Bay, I 
stole downstairs and tapped at his door, and he would 
rise, and a great treat it was to watch the glorious 
sight with him. How delightful, too, to be his com¬ 
panion at sunset! Once I remember well how we 
watched the fading light from a hill clotheil with wild 
llowers, and how, as twilight stole on, tlie sounds of bells 
from Upper Deal broke upon our ears, and how he 
watched until all Wiis grey. At such times he would 
bo well pleased if we could repeat a few lines descrip¬ 
tive of his feelings. 

‘ He carried “ Galpin’s Botany ” in his pocket, and used 
to make mo examine any flower new to mo as we 
rested in the fields. The fimt we got at Walmer was 
tl'.e Echhim vuUjare, and is always associated ■ in my 
mind with his lesson. For when wo met with it a 
second time he asked, “What is the name of that flower? ” 
“ Viper’s Bugloss,” said I, “ Ko, no, I must have the 
Latin uatuo,” said he. 

‘ One evenmg a thick white mist rose and completely 
hid everything before us. About ten o’clock my uncle 
called me into his I’oom to see a spectre. He placed 
the caudle behind us as we stood at the window, and 
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there, opixisite to us, appeared two gigantic shadowy 1820-30. 
beings who imitated every movement that we made. 3Er.28-39. 

‘ One of the first, things to bo done wIiQii he settled 
in the country was to set up a standing desk. It was 
made by putting the travelling boxes on a table. This 
was placed close to the window, which was geuciiilly 
open, and the telescope was set up. There lie wrote, but, 
however busy, nothing on sea or land escaped his eye. 

As lie had gone to Walmor for rest and refroslimcnt, I, 
the young one of the party, had to inveigle him away 
from his books whenever I could. Sometimes I was 
allowed to go to read with him, and my grandfather, 
who was staying with us, used to say, “What sort of 
reading lessons are those going on upstairs ? I hear 
‘ ha! ha! ’ more than any other sound.” 

‘ One day he went far out among the rocks, and 
brought home a great many wonderful things to show 
me ; for in those days I had never seen nor even heard 
of hermit crabs and sea anemones. My uncle seemed 
to watch them with as much delight as I did; and how 
heartily he woutd laugh at some of the movements of 
the crabs! We went one night to look for glowwonns. 

We searched evoiy bank and likely place near, but not 
one did we see. On coming home Ui our cottage he 
e.spied ni tiny speck of light on one of the dooriiosts. 

It came from a small centipede ; but though it was put 
carefully under a glass, it never showed its light again. 

‘ My uncle read aloud delightfully. Sometimes he 
gave us one of Shakespeare’s plays or Scott’s novels 
But of all things I used to like to hear him read 
“ Child§ Harold; ” and never shall I forget the way 
in which he read the description of the storm on 
Lake Leman. He took great pleasure in Byron, and 
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1820-30. Coleridge’s “Hymn to Mont Blanc” delighted him. 
^t. 28-39. When anything touched his feelings as he read—and it 
happened nyt unfrequently—^lie would show it not only 
in his voice, but by tears in his eyes also. Nothing vexed 
him more than any kind of subterfuge or prevarication, 
or glossing over things. 

‘ Once I told him of a professor, previously of high 
repute, who had been found abstracting some manu¬ 
script from a library. He instantly said, ‘ What do you 
mean by abstracting ? Yoii should say stealing; use the 
right word, my dear.” 

‘ If he gave me my choice in anything, he could not 
bear indecision, and I had not only to decide, but to 
decide quickly. He thought that in trifles quickness 
<jf decision was important, and a bad decision was better 
than none. 

‘ When my uncle left his study and came into the 
sitting-room, he would enter into all the nonsense that 
was going on as heartily as anyone, and as we sat 
round the fire he would often play some childisli game, 
at which he was usually the best performer; or he 
would take a part in a charade, and I well recollect his 
being dressed up to act the villain, and very fierce he 
looked. Another time I recollect him as the learned pig. 

‘In times of grief or distress his sympathy was 
always quick, and no scientific occupation ever pre¬ 
vented him from sharing pei’sonally in all our sorrows 
and comforting us in every way in his power. Time, 
thoughts, piu-se, everything was freely given to those 
who hml neal of them.’ 

* 

Some other mniniscences of his life about this time 
may also be here mentioned. 
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‘He always required much sleep—^usuallyeight bom's. i8'20-30. 

‘ At one period he had to make so many commercial act. 28-39. 
analyses of nitre for Mr. Hfande, after m;eparing his 
lecture, that it was very late before he could turn 
to his own researches. More or less, he never was 
without some original investigation, and he Avould 
remain in the laboratory at work until near eleven at 
night, then he went to bed. 

‘ He could spare little time for reading, except read¬ 
ing the journals and books of science, and the “ Times ” 
and “ Athenajum.” Then he always read the Scriptures 
more or less. When he was thoroughly tired and ex¬ 
hausted, which he often was, he turned to some stoi'y or 
novel that had a thread to it (as he said). This he 
found was a gi'cat rest. He did not take to biography 
or travels, but he would occiisionally run through sucli 
books. They did not give him the complete relaxation 
he needed when thoroughly tired. 

. ‘ He read aloud to his wife and niece, with great 
pleasure to himself and to them; sometimes he would 
read to them ouf of Shakespeare or Byron, and later out 
of Macaulay. 

‘ It has been said that he liked to go to the theatre, 
and it has been concluded that he went very often ; but 
really he went very seldom. He enjoyed a play most 
when he was tired, and when Mrs. Faraday could go 
with him. They walked to the theatre, and went to 
the pit, and it was the greatest rest to him. Sometimes, 
when she had a friend staying with her, he would go 
alone to some theatre, at half price. For many seasons 
he had p free admission to the opera, and that he en¬ 
joyed very much ; but he went only a very few times 
in the year, three or four. He was very fond of music. 
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]«20-30. but ho liked it to be good music. Before his marriage 
aet^ 28 ^ lie played on the flute, and, probably to save expense, 
he copied out much music, which still exists; and he 
has said that in eaily life he knew a hundred songs by 
heart. After his marriage he had no time for the 
flute.’ 

If Faraday’s scientific life had ended at this time, 
when he finished his higher education, it might well 
have been called a noble success. lie had made two 
lending discoveries, the one on electro-magnetic motions, 
the other on the condensation of several gases into 
liquids. lie had carried out two important and most 
laborious investigations on the alloys of steel and on 
the manufacture of optical glass. lie had discovered 
two new chlorides of carbon ; among the products of 
the decomposition of oil by heat he had found the 
bicarburet of hydrogen, or benzol; he had determined 
the combination of sulphuric acid and naphthaline, and 
the formation of a new body, suljflio-naphthalic acid; 
and he had made the fimt experiments on the diffusion 
of gases, a subject which has become, by the researches 
of I’lofessor Graham, of the utmost importance. 

According to the catalogue of scientific papers com¬ 
piled by the Eoyal Society, he had had sixty inijiortant 
scientific papers printed, and nine of these were in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

From assistant in the laboratory of the Eoyal Insti¬ 
tution, he had become its director. He had constantly 
lectured in the gi'eat theatre, and he had probably 
.saved the Institution by taking the most active part in 
the establishment of the Friday evening meetings. 

But when we tiu-n to the eight volumes of manu- 
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scripts of his ‘Experimental Eesoarches,’ which he 
bequeathed to tlie Institution, we find that his great 
work was just goipg to begin. The first jjf these large 
folio volumes starts in 1831 -with paragraph 1, and 
goes on, volume after volume, to paragraph 15,389 in 
18oG. The results of this work he has collected him¬ 
self in four volumes octavo. The three volumes on 
electricity were published in 1839, in 1844, and in 
1855; the last volume, on chemistry and ])hysics, 
which contains also the most imjiortant of his earlier 
j>apors, was published in 1859. 

Faraday’s great work lasted for a quarter of a ccntnrj'. 
After the first ten years a break took })lacc, caused by 
the strain that he ])ut u})on his brain. Giddiness and 
loss of memory stopped his work. These compelled 
the mind to rest comparatively speaking for nearly four 
years. After the rest was taken much more work 
was done. The ])ictures of these three })eriod8 will 
form the subjects of the three next chapters. 


END OF THE FlItST VOLUME. 
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With Portrait. *1 vobt. crown 8vo. tta. each. 

Beminiscenoes of Felix Hendel- 

sHohn-Ilartholdy. By Klikk Polko. Trans> 
la(o<l from the German by'Lady Wam.A(.'k; 
with additional Letters ftd/h^>HHcd to Kn^lish 
(^orrospondentH. Post 8vo. with Portrait 
and View, 10«. 

Captain Cook’s ICdfe, Voyages, 

and THHOoveries. ]8mo. Woodcuts. 2i. GJ. 

Xiifeof Sir John l^ohardson, C.B. 

Mometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and 
Fleets. Ily the Kev. Joiix Mt It.itAiTii. 
Kcp. 8vo. witli Portrait, 

kCemoirs of Blr Henry Havelook, 

K.(M1. Ily John (h.AHK Makaiiman. 
Cabhici Kdiiioti. with Portrait, thrown 8m,. 
price r>jt. 

Sssays on Fduoational Heform- 

ers; the Jesuits, Loi^ke. J. J. Uousscau, 
Pestalo/.Ki. Jacotot, Ac. By the Rov. R. II. 
Quick, M.A. Trin. Poll. Cantab. Post 8vo. 
pri<*e 7s. G(/. 

Sssays, Biographical and Cri¬ 
tical. By A. L. Mkihmnkk, Ph.l). Pro¬ 
fessor of MtNlcrn Liin^iaj:^^ in QumPs 
Belfast, and in the Queeii*s Univer¬ 
sity in Indand. [AVar/y ready. 


Faraday as a Bisooveror. By John 

Tymuali., hL.D. F.K.S. Crown 8vo. with 
Two Portraits, Os. 

George Petrie, XiB.B. M.K.I.A. 

&(f. formerly Pita^idciit of the Royal Hiber¬ 
nian Academy; hia Life and Labours in Art 
luid Archseoloffy. By Wii.i.iah Stokks 
‘ M.T>. &c. Physiciuii-iu-Ontinarii* to the 
Queen in Ireland. 8vo. I'is. 0^/. 

Essays in Ecclesiastical Biogra¬ 
phy. By the Ri^^ht lloti. Sir J. Stkfiihn, 
LL.U. ('ubinot Kdition. Crown Hvo. 7s. Of/. 

The Earls of Granard: n Memoir of 
the Noble Family of Forbes. Written by 
Adiiiirnlthe Hon. John Fokhkh, and Kdited 
by Gi-:otC 4 iK Akthur llAsriNtis, present 
Karl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10s. 

Vloissitades of Families, n.v sir 

J. Bkunaui> Buukk, (Ml. lJL<ter Kinjuf of 
Arms. New Edition, reinoilclle<l and en¬ 
larged. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Itives of the Tudor Princesses, 

including La<ly Jane Grey and her Sisters. 
By Ahnks STUirKi.ANii, Author of * Lives 
of the Queens of England.* Post 8vo. with 
Portrait, Ac. 12s. Of/. 

Maunder’s Biographical Trea> 

Mury. Thirteenth Edition, reounslrtuded and 
partly rc-written, with above 1,000 additional 
Memoir*, by W. L. R. Catk**. F<rp. tOg. Of/. 
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On Bepresontative Government. , 

By .l*>iiN STi'Aiir Mii.i., Third Kdition. 
8vo. Os. oro>\ n Hvo, 2s. } 

On Iiiberty. By tho same Author. Fourth j 
Kflition. P4v>t Hvo. 7s. 0</. crown 8v«>. . 
Is. 4f/. 

Principles of Political Economy. By the 
same. Sixth K<Ution. 2 vole. Hvo. 30s. or . 
ill 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 

UtmtarionlBin. By the same. 3dEdlt.8TO.5s. 

Dissertations and Discussions. By the 
same Author. 3 x%A». Hvo. 30s. 

Examination of Sir W. Eamilton’a 

Philofiophy, and of the priuciiml l^iilos*)- 
phioal (Question!* tlvuMLnsed in bis Writings. 
By tho aanic. Third Edition. Hvo. 10s. 

A System of Itogio, BatiocinaUTe and 
Inductive. By the aamc. Seventh Kdition. 

2 vols, 8vo. 25s. 

Inaugural Address ddirerrd to the 
Univeruty of St. .\ndrewa. By John 
Stuaht Mii.t, Hvo. Os.; crown Hvo. Is, 


Analysis of the Phenomean of 

the Human Mind. By Jamkh Mii.i.. A 
New* KiUtion, with Notes, llluhtrative an«l 
fVitical, by Ai.kxaniikb Bain, Andukiv 
Finiu.atku, and Gf.ougk Giu»tk. Ediietl. 
with additional Notes, by Stu.vkt 

Mii.i.. 2 voW. Hvo, price 2Hs. 

The Elements of Political Eco> 

nomy. By Hknuy Diinnino Mao.kois 
M.A. Barrister-sl-Law. Hvo. Ifts. 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; 
Biographical, Bibliographical, llUtorical, 
and Practical. By the same Author. Voi.. 
I. royal 8vo. 30s. 

Iiord Bacon's Works, collected 

and edited by R. L. Ei.i.ia, MA. J. SrKi>- 
iuN<i, M.A. and I>. l>. Hkatu. Voi-s. I. to 
V. Phdoeophicai Worke^ 5 toIs. 8vo. £4 6s. 
Voi.a. VI. and VII, Literary and Profes^ 
eional B'brAs, 2 vols. £1 16s. 

Analysis of Hr. Hill’s System of 

Logic. By W. SrunniNO, M.A. Second 
Edition. ' I2mo. 3*. 0'/. 
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The Institutes of Justinian; vith 

Kn^lbh tntFoduotion, TraAMlation, and 
NotCM. lly T. C’. Sani»aii!», M.A. llamstcr- 
at-Law. Fourth Kditioii. 8vo. t.M. 

The Sithios of Aristotle; with Easayn 

and Notos. Ity Sir A. CiHAMt, Kart. M.A. 
LL.I). S<H*ond Kdilum, ro\j(«cd and coin« 
plctod. 2 vols. 8vo. |»rirc 

Bacon’s Bssays, with Annotations. 

By R. WiiATKLY, D.l>. late Archhishop t»f 
Dublin. Sixth Edit ion. 8vo. L0«. <>«/. 

Klements of Iiogio. By K. Wiiatkly, 
D.D. late Arelibinhoj) of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. H\’o. 10«. (h/. crown 8vo. 4s. M. 

Blexnents of Bhetorio. By tlio same 
Author. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 10a. (kl. 
crown 8vo. 4$. (></. 

English Synonymes. ByK.J a nbWjt ^tki.v! 
Kditc<l by Archbishop Wii.vrKi-v, r>lh 
Edition. Fep. 

Ajql Outline of the Keoessary 

liawa of Thought: a Treatise on l*uro anti 
Applioil T/>gic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Tiiom.mjn, D.D. Archbishop of York. Ninth 
Thuusaiul. thrown 8vo. 5». iul. 

The Silection of Bepresentatives^ 

Parliamentary mid Municipal; a Tn^atise. 
ByTiioMAs llAnK,lhirri>ti!r al-l.aw. Third 
Edition^ with Additions, t ’rown Hvo. t»#. 

Speeohes of the Bight Hon. ^rd 

M VJAUI.AY, c<»mf.ted by Himself. Library 
Edition) 8vo. 12#. People’s Etlition, crown 
8vo. 3#. <>r/. 

Iiord Macaulay’s 'Speeches on 

Parliamentary .Reform in 18.‘11 and 1832. 
i6mo. price Onk Suiu.inii. 

WcGker’a Tipnounoing Diction¬ 
ary of the English Language, 'fhoroughly 
revised KcUthms, by B. II. S.MAitT. 8vo. 
12s. 16mo. 

A Dictionary of the English 
Language. By R. (i. L.vtii.\M) M.A. M.D. 
F.K.S. Founded on the Ihctionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, os e<Uted by the Rev. H. J. Toi>i>, 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Publishing in 38 l*arts, price 3«. 6</. each, 
to form 2 vols. Ito. Voi., I. in Two Parts, 
price £3 10«. now ready. 

Thesaurus of Snglish Words and 

l*hras^, elassified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the c.\pFcssion of Ideas, and nssist 
in Literary Composition. B3' V. M. RoiiET, 
M.D. New FIdition. (.'rown 8vo. 10s. 6cf. 
The Debater ; a faeries of Completit 
Debates, Outlinesof Debates, and Questions 
for Dtscufsioii. By F. l{<»wroN*. Fcp. 6s. 


Iieotures on the Science of Dan- 

guogo, detivered at the K^’al Institution. 
ByMA.v Mui.i.Kn.M..V, Feuow of All Soul.** 
I’ollogo, O.xford. 2voL. 8vo. FiitarSKniKs 
Fifth Edition. 12 #. Sm'ono {^tnniKS, Hccond 
Edition, iKji. 

Chapters on language. By F. w 

Fauuaii, M.Af V.R.S. late Fellow ofTrin. 
foil. Ciimbridge. (‘rown 8vo. K*. 6c/. 

A Book about Words. By (1. 11. 

tiuAiiAM, Author of * EiiglUIi, or the Art 
<*f (’omptMlUon,* ‘ English S^nonyme?«»* 
'English (yrnmmnr Praotiw,* 

Style,* &o. Fep. Kvo. [^A’ettrfy reac/y. 

Manual* of Bnglish Iiiterative, 

IliHlorieal ami Critical: w’ith a Chapter on 
Engli.sh Metres. By Tiioma.s ;\iiNoi.t>, M.A. 
Second Edition, t.'rown 8vo. 7s. 6c/. 


Southey’s Doctor, eompletn in One 
Volume, edited by the K«v.J. W. WAurKu, 
B.D. Stpmre erown 8vo. Pis. 6c/. 

Hiatorioal and Critioal Commen. 

taiy on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kai.i.hc'ii, Ph.D. 
Vol. I. f#(>aests, 8vo. iHs. or adaptinl for the 
General Render, I2s. Vol. II. Kxoiius, if)#, 
or ailnpled for the Generiil Reader, i2s. 
Vol Hf. Part 1. 16s. or adapted 

for the Gfiieral Reatli r, Hs. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exeroisea. 
By the same. Part I. OMttinrg with ICxtr- 
rises, 8vo, Pis, Of/. Kky, fis. Part II. A*.r- 
eeptional Forms and ConstruciUms^ Pis. 6«/. 


A X>atin-£nglish Dictionary. By 

.F. T. WiiiTK, D.D. of Corpus Cliristt Col¬ 
lege, and J. K. Riniii.ic, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 2volA. lto.pp.2,128,pricc42s. 

White’s OoUege Iiatin-English Diction- 
nry (IntemuHliate Size*), abridged for the 
use of University Stmlents from the Parent 
Work (ns aliove). Medium Hvo. pp. 1,018, 
price 18s. 


White’s Junior Student’s Complete 
Jjatin-English and Flnglisb^Latiii Dictionary 
Sf^uarc Pimo. pp. price 12s. 


Separately 


/KNfiM.MI-IjATIN, 6s. fid, 
(.Latin-Enhuhii, 7s. 6</. 


An Bngli^-Oreek Xiexicon, con¬ 
taining all tho Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yon«;b, B.A. 
New Edition. Ito. 21s. 


Mr. Vonge’s Hew Iioxioon, En> 

glish and Greek, abridged from hb larger 
work (as’abo%’c). .Sf|uare 12ino. 8s. Ce/. 

A Grcek-English Dezioon. 'Com¬ 
piled by If. G. Lii>i>kli, D.D. Dean of 
(*hrUt Church, and R. Sf^n'T, D.D. Master 
of BaIJioI. Fifth E ilti'>ii. Crown Ito. 31s. GJ. 
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A Zioxioon, Greek aud Bnglish, 

abrid^l for ScIiooIh from Lii>i»:i<l aiid 
Sfx>TT’H GrKfM-Kiujliith Lexicon. Twelftli 
I'Miliun. St^iiaro 12ino. 7«. 6d. 

A Fraotioal Biotionary of the 

I'VencIi an<l KngliHh Languages. By Fro« 
fcwor L^<»n Contakhi»vu« many years 
French Examiner for Mt’^tary and Civil 
AplMniitnieiits, &c. New Edition, carefully 
revisiMl. Vost 8vo. lOr. (id. 

Contansaau’s Pooket dictionary. 
French and English) abridf^ from the 
above by the Author. Now Edition. 18mo. 
price 3«. G</. 


A Sanskrit-Eng^h Dictionary, 

The SanskiCc words printed both in the 
^ original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with UefcrencoB to the nent Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
! in Greek) Latin, Gothic, and Anglo>Saxon. 
; ~ Compiled b\iT. Bknkey. 8vo. 52«. 6c/. 

; New Fractioal Biotionary of the 

I German Language; German-Engilsb, and 
I English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 

i Hi.ac'K1.kY) M.A. and Dr. Caui. Mautin 

FiciKi>r/ANi>Kii. Post 8vc. 7«. Cm/. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


The Essays and Contributions of 

A. K. II. B. Author of *The Recreations of 
a Country Pareon.* Uniform Editions 

Beoraations of a Cotmtry Parson. 

Fikmt and Bkoomd Skuiks, 8 s. Qd. each. 
The Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town un<l Country. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6</. 
Xieisure Hours in Town ; Essays Consola¬ 
tory,iEstbcUcal, Moral, Social) and Domestic. 
Crown 8vo. 'Is. 6f/. * 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. Ss. Qd. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country 

Parson. FtusT and Sk(x>.ni> Skuikh, crown 
8vo. 3s. Gf/. each, . 

Oritioal Essays of a Cotmtry Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fnteer'e 
Mayazine. Crown 8vo. 8s. ChI, 

Sunday Afternoons st the Pariah 
ChuroU of a Scottish I’niversity City. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. ini. 

liesBon a of Middle Age, with some 
Account of various Cities and Men. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. C</. 

Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a 
Oily l\tlpit. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6</. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths; Memorials of St. Aiulrcws Sundays. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. (ki. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
By Jamks Aktiiont Fkovi>e, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, O.xford. Third 
K<liUon. Hvo. 12s. 

Xiord Macaulay’s Misoelianeous 

Writings 

Libkauy Ri>ition, 2 vole. 8vo. Portrait, 21s. 

KniTios, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6rf. 


The Bev. Sydney Smith’s Mis¬ 
cellaneous Works; including lus Contribu¬ 
tions to the Edinburyit Jtrviet4\ People's 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Her* 

Sydney Smith: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in liis Writings and 
Conversation. 16mo. os. 

Epigrams, Ancient and Modem: 

Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral and 
I'ancgyrical. Kditetl by Rev. John IkxiTJf, 
B.A. (‘ambridgo. Second Edition, revised 
and enlorgcil. Fep. 7s. G//. 

The Folk-Xiore of the Northern 

Counties of England and tlic Bonlers. By 
Wii.LiAM llKNDKitsoN. With au Appendix 
on Household Stories by thu Rev. S» 
B.\uiNii-(iot i.D. Crown Hvo. Os. 6d. 

The Silver Store. Collected from 
Mctiueval Christian and Jewish Mines. By 
the Rev. S. Baking-Goi lD) M.A. Crown 
Hvo. 6s. 

The Pedigree of the English Peo¬ 
ple; an Argument, Historical and ScientiGe, 
on the Ethnology of Uie Kiigli.>«h. By Tho¬ 
mas Nk'iioi.am, MA. Ph.l). Hvo. 16s. 

The English ’and their Origin : a 

Prologue to authentic Engli^th History. By 
Li'kkOw'ex Pike, M.A. Barrister-at~Law. 
Hw. ys. 

Essays selected from Contribu¬ 
tions to the Edinburg JT^iVio. By Hrnry 
I bHSHKs. Second Eilition. 3 vols.fcp. 21s. 

Reason and Faith, their Claims and 
Condicti*. By the same Author. New 
Edition, reviseni and extended. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. Grf. 
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The Eclipse of Faith; "i'. a Visit to u 

K<*Hfiiouj< l*y IIk^kv i 

KlfVfiith K(ihii>n. ox. 

Defence of the Sclipse of Faith, by its 
Author, Tliinl JCtlilion. K«'Ik lin. Orf. 

Belectione from the Correspondence ! 
of K. K. II. Ure/Hon. Jly thivsanif Author# , 
Third IvHtion. Crow’n 8vo. (W, ; 

Chips from a German Workshop; j 

being ICssays t»n (he Scioiutc «»f Religion, • 
and on Mythology. Traditions, and rnstoin>. 
HvMax MUli.kii,M.A.F oll4»w«f AllS*mls I 
('(.ilegr, (Ixford. Stvoud Kdition, revimi, 
nitii xm 1 ni>i:x. 2 vol«. 8vo, 2U. 

Word, Gossip ; a Series of Knniliar 

l^says on Words ami their IVeutiaritios. 

By the Rev, W. I.. Bi.At ki.ky, M.A. Kep. 

8vo. 5s. 

An Introduction to Mental Phi- ; 

losophy, on the Inductive Metluxl. By ; 

J. D. MouKt.i., M.A. IAj.D. 8vo. I >». 

Eilements of Psychology, containing the 
Analysis td the Intellectual Bowers. By 
the same Author. Boat 8vo. 7a. ***l. I 
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Tho Secret of Hegel: I'pinR th„ 

Hegelian System in Origin, Brineiph*, INirin, 
ami Matter, By.lAMhs irt'Tt Snu- 

2 vols. 8vo, 28ji. 

The Senses and the XntoUeot. 

By Alkxaxiiku Bain, M.A. IVd. of T.ogie 
in the Univ. of^AlKinleen. 'I'lurd Ktlition. 
Hvo. 15a. •• 

Tho Smoliona and tho WIU, by tho 
suine Author. St'eond I'Mitioii. Svo. I5a. 
On the Study of Character, ineluding 
an Estlmato of Bhrenology. By Iho sunu* 
Author. 8vo. 9a. 

Mental and Moral Science: u 

CoinpeiuHtim of Bayehology aii<l Kthiea. 
By the same Author. SiM'ond Kdition. 
Or«»wn Kvu. lOa. dr/. 

The Philosophy of Necessity; <>r, 

Niitiiriil I,aw a. a|n»lic:il»l« U> Maiital, Moral, 
ami ,'<<><ial Sirni-e. lly <’ii.mii.i:s Uit.w. 
S-eoml ICditiun. Hvo. 9a. 

The Bduoation of the Feelings and 
AlFiHdions. By the aamo Author. Third 
Kdition. Hvo. 3a. 0//. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Oorre* 
latea. By the same Author.' 8vo. r>a. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, 

Outlines of Astronomy, lly •'^ir 

Jr V, W. lIicicsi'iiKi., Bart. M.A. Ninth 
l<>Uii4»n, revised; with TMateHaud^Yo4Ml(•uts. 
Hvo. 18a. ^ 

Saturn and its System. By Rich- 

AKI) A. I’loiCToit, B.A. lat»‘ .Si'holar of St. 
John's Coll. Camb. and KingV Cull. Jaondoii. 
Hvo. with I'l Blattja, lia. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same 
Autlior. Squani fep. Hvo. with 3 Mai»H, 
price 5a. ^ 

Celestial Objects for Common 

Teleacopea. By T. W, W KBit, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
Second Kdition, n'vi^icd and enlarged, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. Idino. 
price 7a. 6d. 

Navigation and Nantloal As¬ 
tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men, 
By J. MKKKiFiKLn, F.R.A.S. and II. 
Kvkrs*. Hvo. 14a. 

A General Biotlonary of Geo¬ 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical ; forming a complete 
Gaaettoer of the World. By A. Kbitii 
J oHKitTOK, F.R.S.E. New Edition. Svo. 
price 31a. 6</. • 


Popular Geography, 

M'Culloch’s Diotiona^. Oeogra- 

phieftl, Statiatienl, and lliHlorienl, of the 
vurioiiH ('ountries, Plaeoa, and prineipiil 
Natural Dl>jects in tlie W«»rld. KeviHetl 
Kdition, with the StatiMtieal Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
By FuKhBUK K Maktin. 4 voK Hvo. witli 
rolourixl Maps, .-f l 4a. 

A Manual of Geography, I’hysiiHl, 

Industrial, and Political. By W. llriiiiKs, 
F.K.G.S. Prof, of Oeog. in King’s Coll, and in 
(Queen’s (.‘oil. Ixind. WithCMaiw. Fcp.7a.0f/. 

The States of the Biver Plate: 

llil'ir Indu.trics nml {'oiiinicrcc, Sliccp 
, Fnniiinf'i Shcpp Breeding, tiattle Fteiling, 
and Meet Preserving; tlio Enii)l.yineiil of 
Capital, I,and and Stock and their Valnea 
Labour and ita Kenmneration. By W ii.frik 
Latham, Bueno. Ay'res. Second Edition. 
Svo. 12*. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Oeogra* 

pbv, Pliyeical, Iliatorical, IKwriptivc, and 
PoilticaL Editeii l>y W. Ilnoiina, F.U.O.S. 
With 7 Mapa and 16 Platee. Fep. 10». 6d 
Physioal Geography for Schools 
and General Kcadera. By M. F. Mauby 
LL.D. Fep. with 2 Chart.. 2«. 6d. 
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Natural History and Popular' Science. 


Slementary Treatise on Physics, 

ICxperiinentai and ApplicH), fur th«* uat* of 
( 'olU'gOM and Srhooln. Tranalatod and ICditcil 
from <rANOT*rt * do l*}iysu 4 U'*' 

(witli tlio Author*a aanotri#) by K. Ai'kin- 
b<»s» Ph.U. F.C-.S. Now Kditioii, revw-il 
and anlargod; with a t'uloured Plato and 
t»20 WoodoutH. 8 VO. 15j. 

The Klements of Physios or 

Natural PhiluHophy. Ity Nkii. Ans^rri', 
M.I>. F.K.S. I'iiyHh'iati-Kxtraordinury to 
tfio Quooii. Sixth h^titioii, re-writ(«‘n and 
oomplotod. 2 PartHf Hvo. *2i». 

Bore’s Xjaw of Storms^ oonaidonMl in 

oonnoxion with the ordinary Movomonts of 
the AtmoMphiTo. TraiiHlutod hy U. II. 
S<-crrr, M.A. T.<M). 8vo. 10#, tkl. 

Sounds n Courno of Kiglit ljocturi*s fh*- 
livon^ at tlio Itoynl InstitutUm of <iroat 
KriCiiiii. Ily Prof(i*»»Hor John TyNovi.i., 
F.Il.S. i’rowu 8vo. with lN»rtrait 
and Woodouts 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 
Motitrn. liy Profi’«w»r .1 i>hn Tvnikvi.i., 
F.R.R 'Hiird Kditioii. frown 8vo. 
with Wowlouta, 10#, Orf. * 

Light: its lufluoniH) ou lafo and llutiltli. 
Uy r«»HiiKs WiNMi.t»\v, M.1>. IM'.l,. <>xon. 
(ilnii.) Fop. Hvo. ♦»«. 

An Sssay on Dow, and tnivoinl Ap- 

p»*arjuiooa oonnooled with it. liy \V. tj 
Wi.i.f.s, Kditodt with Annotations, hy J«. 

P. f AMEi.i.A, F.U..\.S. and un Ap|K*iulix hy 
K. SlKAfUAK, F.M.S, »vo. o/c. 

A Treatise on the Action of Vis 

Inertiir in tho Ocean; with Koiniirka on 
the Alwtract Nature of the Ft»r<*ej« of Via ■ 
Inertiw and tJravitation.and a New Thwiry 
of the Tidew. By W. I,. .loiii»AN, F.K.<i.S. 
with Charts and Oiagrmns. 8vo. 1*1#. 

A Treatise on Blectrioity, in | 

Tlieory and Practice, By.\. 1 >kI. v Kivk, | 
Prof, in the Academy of Oono'a, ’IranH- < 
latctl hy C. V. Wai.kkk, F.R.S. ;i vols. j 
Hvo. with WiHidcwts, Hi*. j 

A Preliminary Discourse on the ! 

Study of Natural Philivtophy. By Sir | 
Joiix F. W. Hkksciiei., Bart. | 

Ktlition. with Vignette Title. Ki'l>. 3*. tW/, * 

The Correlatioii of Phyaioal ' 

Forc%*s. By AV, R. ttR<»VK, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth hidition, revised, and Augmented hy a 
Dittcoarse on ('-ontinuity. 8vo. 10«. iki. 
The IHtcourtr oa Continuity, separately, j 
price 2«. 6c/. I 


Manual of Qeology. ByR llAutiUTOK, 

M.l>. F,R.S. Follow of Trill. (k)ll, and Prof, 
of (tco). in the Univ. of Duidin. Second 
Kditiun, with 66 Woodcut*. Fcp. 7a. 6d. 

*A Guide t6 Geology. By J. Phiu-u-s, 

M.A. l*rof. of Ctccd. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Kditioii. Fcp. d«. 

The Student’s Manual of Zoology 

and Comparative 1‘liyHology. By ,|, Brn- 
N*i*:v Yeo, M.B. Resident Mc'dical Tutor 
and lAvtun^r on Animal I*hy.Hiolog 
King's (’ollegc, I.ondon. [AV<ir/y ready, 

i Van Der Koeven’s Handbook of 

ZcKiixKiY. Translated from the S«*<?oiid 
Dutch Kdition by the Ihiv. W. 

* M.l). F.U.S. 2 voIh. hv4i. with 21 Plates <*f 
Figures, 60#. 

Professor Owen’s Leoturos on 

the Comxmrativ<‘ Anatomy and ]*hysiology 
of the liivcrtehrato Aniiiials. Second 
Kdition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21#. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

J*!iy«ioh»gy of the Vertebrate .Vniinals. By 
Bk-iiahii Owkn, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 
J,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £.3 l.'l#. (UI. 

The First Man and his Place in 

CreaUon, considered on the Principles id* 
Common Stmse from a Christian Point of 
View; with an Appt‘iidix on the Negro. 
By(SK<m<;K M<h»kk, M.D. M.H.C.P.h. Ac. 
I'ost 8vo. 8#. 6(/. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a l.>esi>riptloi>ii of 
tlie Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the 8avagi« in tho Nortli 
of Kuro|H* during the Stone .\ge. By Svks 
Nii.m>«»n, Translated from the Thinl Kdi¬ 
tion ; and editctl, with an Introduction, by 
Sir Jiiiix Li’BiwH’K. With 16 Pbitcs of 
Figures and 3 W'oodciits. 8vi», 18#. 

Homra without Hands: a Descrip- 

tion of the Habitation# of Animals, cliLsacd 
according to their Printaple of Construction. 
By Re>% ,1. Wiku*. M.A. F.L.a With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 fuli size 
of page). New Kdition. 8vo. 21«. 

Bible Auimals; Lring an Aroount of 
the various Birds, Ileasts, Fishes, and other 
Animals mentioned in the I1#>ly Scriptures. 
By the Rev. J. G. M.A. F.L,S. 

Copiously lllustrntcil with Original Designs, 
maile under the Author's superinteiiden«.‘e 
and engraved on B'ood. In courae of pub* 
lication monthly, to be completed in Twenty 
Parts, price One SutLLixa each. 
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The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Unation. liy Dr. tl. Uaktwio. 
8vo. with ntimprouM lUii^lrat^nit, 18«. 

The Sea and its IjiviniT Wonders. By 
tho $anio Author, 'i'liinl EUiUoa,enlarged. 
8vo. with i«.)ny niu-(ra(iuns« 2l«. 

The Tropical World. By tho same Author. 
With 8 i hrom«»\yl<». 4 i‘a\»h}< and 172 Wood- 
CUt^s. 8vO. 21it. I * 

The Polar "World: a 1*o))\ilai‘ of 

&ian and Natun; in the Arctic and .Antarctic 
Ucgions of the Globe. By the aame Author. 
With 8 ChromoxylographN, 3 Ma])**. and H.% 
Woodeuta. 8 vo. 21«. 

Ceylon. By Sir J. Kmgrson Thnnkht, 
K.C.S. LT.,D. 5th Edition ; with Majw*, Ac. 
and 90 Wood Engravings. 2 voN. 8vo. 
£2 10 *. 

Manual of Corals and Sea Jellies. 

By .1. R. Grekkk, B.A. Edited by »l. A. 
<fAi.nRAiTir, M.A. and S. llAr<;iiToN*, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Wooilruls 5.-c. 

Manual of Sponges and Animaloulm; 
with a Genera] Introduction on the Princi¬ 
ples of Zoology. By the same Aiitlior and 
Kditoro. Fcp. with 16 WowknUs, 2#. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjoiiir, 
M.D. F.U.S. and the aamo Editon*. 2ini 
Edition. • Fcp. with 38 Wootleuts» 7h. iUf, 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Staki.ky, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3*. M. 

Kihby and Spence’s Introduction 

to Entonndog^*, or Elements of the Natural 
iIistor 3 ' of Innccts. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

B^aunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History, or I'opular Dictionary* of Zoology. 
Hcvisc'd and eorrectwl by T. S. 

M.D. Fc|». with 900 Woodcuta, 10a. 


The KLomonts of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re¬ 
vised by Tiiomak M<m>uk, F.L.S. IVp. 
with 154 WtHulcutK, 2«. Od.* 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dietion.ar\* of the Vegetable King¬ 
dom ; with which i» iucorjx^ratc*! a tihe*- 
sary of liotaAical 'IVrtns. I’MibHl by 
.1. LiNi)i.FY,*?k.S. and 'r. M«h>uk, F.L.S. 

* :is>i-.tcd by eminent Contributun*. Pp. 

( 1,271, witii 274 Woodcuts and 20 St*.***! 

Plates. T\\*» Pauth, fi*p. 8vo. 2<)s. 

' The BHtish Flora; e-omprtHing th<* 

I Phtenogamous or Flowering Phiiils and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. d. H<m»kkr, K.M. and 
If. A. WALKKU-ARVtiTT, J^L.D. I2nvn 
{ with 12 Plates, I ts. <»r coloiir<‘d, 21 n. 

‘ The Rose Amateur’s Guido. Ky 

j Tiiomam Kivkhk. New Edition. Fcp. -1*. 

' Iioudon’sBnoyolopsBdiaofPlants; 

j comprising the Sp<*<’iJic Clinractur, Descrip¬ 
tion, t'ulture, lliatory, Ac. of all tho Plants 
; found ill Great Britain. With upwards tif 
I 12,000 Wooilcuta. 8vo. 42«. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Iiite- 

I rary Treasury; a Popular Kncych>)Hislia of 
j Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
; thorouglily rcviacKl and in great part n;- 
‘ written, with alxive 1,000 new articles, by 
.1, y. Johnson, C-orr. M.Z.8. F«p. IOa. (Ut. 

'■ A Dictionary of Science, Zdtera* 

j turc, and .Art. Fourth Kilition, re-editisl 
by the late W. T. Bkaniik (the Author) 
and Geohok W. Cox, M.A. 3 voK nusliuih 
8vo. xirice 0.3*. cloth. 

The Quarterly Journal of Soienoe. 

Kflitofl by J.VMEH SAML'Ki^iON and Wii.ua.m 
Cuckikkh, F.II.S. Publiahcd quarterly in 
January, April, July, and October. 8vo. 
with Illuat rations, price 5f. each Number. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Suryery, and the Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. nasisted by eminent 
Scientific and tactical Chemists. 5 vols. 
medium 8vo. price £7 3a. 

Handbook of Ohemioal Analysis, 

adapted to tfie Utiitwy 8y»tem of Notation. 
By F. T. Coninoton, M.A. F.C.8. Post 
8vo. 7a. Crf, 

Coningtpn’s Tables of Quolitatire 

Ancdyaitt, to accompany the above, 2#. t>rf. 


Blements of Chemistry, Theore¬ 
tical and Practical. By Wii.i.iam A. 
Mii.i.br, M.D. LL.D. Profeanor of Chcinta- 
try, King*a Collt^, London. Reviawl Etli- 
tion. 3 vola. 8vo. £3, 

Part J. Chksijcal PtivaKw, I5a. 
PartIL InoroanicChemistry, 21«. 
Part III. Organic Cuxmi.stry, 24a. 

A Manual of GHtiemistry, De- 

Bcriptive and Theoretical. By Wii.mam 
O oLiNo, Bf.fi. F.R.S. Part 1. 8vo. 9«. 
Part II. nearly ready. 
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SEW WORKS Puni.i.tHED by LONGMANS asi. CO. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, 

for tli<‘ tute of Medical >StudcntM. liy 
W. Om.iNcj, F.U.S. New KdUion, with 
70 now Wooflcuta. OroM'ii 8vo. 7«. fUl. 
Zieotures on Animal Cbemistxy Dollvci^d 
at the Koyal Collegu of ]*hyHiciant) hi 1805. 
By the Ramo Author. Crown 8vo. in. C</. 

Chemical Kotes forHhe Z<eoture 

Ihmin. By Thomas ‘2 vol:*. 

crown Kvo. i. on Kent, &o. price Or/. 
II. on the Metals, price 5r. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Tn^atmentof Diseases of Women; including! 
the fKiif^iiosis of l*re^ancy. By Orait.y 
llKwrrr, M.IX Ac. Breshlcnt of the Obstc- 
trieoJ Society of lAindun. Second Kdition, 
eiilurf^ed; with 110 Wood<‘Ut lUubtnitions. 
8vo. 24a. 

Ijeotures on the Diseases of Xn- 

fancy and Childbootl. By ('iiaui.ks Wkst, 
M.I). &c. 5th EdiUon, revised and enlar^^l. 
8vo. 10a. 

On the Surgioal Treatment of 

Children*H Diseases. By T. IIoi.mks, M.A. 
Ac. late Surgeon to the Hospital fi>r Sick 
Cliildrt'n. S^nd Ktlition, with 9 Hates 
and 112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 218. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 
and Bractlca), in Treatises h>* A'nriou.s 
Authors. Edited by T. M.A. Ac. 

Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
(Icorge’s Hospital, and Siirgeon-in-Chief to 
I the Metropolitan IVdit-e. 4 vob. 8vo. JL i 138. 

laootures on the Principles and 

Praetieo of Phy.rie. By Sir Thomas W.vt- 
soM, Bart. M.D. rhysician-lCKtraordiuary 
to the Queen. New Edition in prt'paralion. 

Iieotures on Surgioal Pathology, 

By 3. Paobt, F.R.S. Surgeon-Kxtraordinar>' 
to the Quc(*n. Edited by W. TruN ku, M.U. 
New Edition in preparation. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, espivially 
as eonmvtcil with (lout, Emphysonia, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. Hkahi.am 
(iUkknuow, M.D. F.R.C.1\ Ac. 8vo. Ts. dd. 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By O. Muih'IHson. 
M.D. riiysiciun and Leidureron the Practice 
of MixUdne, Middlesex Hospital. New 
R<liiion in pn'paration. 

CBinioail XieoturoB on Diseasea of the 
Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal l>rt>)>.sy. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. with 25 
Woodcuts, 108. Od. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and* Sur¬ 
gical. By Hjbmby Guay, F.K.S. With 
410 Wood Engravings hrom Dissections. 
New Edition, by T. Uolmks, MA. Cantab. 
Royal 8vo. 288. 


The House I Dive in; or popular 

Illustrations of the Structure and ru7iction.7 
ofthclluniai Body. EditedbyT.(r.Gi«Ti 2 f. 
i New Edition, with 25 Woodcut*. IGmo. 

I price 2#. Cd. 

{ Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By John Maksiiai.l., 

I F.H.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
I C’olloge, Londbn, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
I versity (5»!lcge Hospital. 2 vids. crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 328. 

I Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 

! siology of Man. By the late U. B. T<»i)i>, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.It.S. of 
j King’s ('oU<^. With numeroiw Illu^tra- 
I tioiis. Voi.. II. 8vo. 258. 
j Vol. I. Now Edition by Dr. Lionki. S. 
Bkai.k, F.U.S. in course of jniblii'ation ; 
Part f. with 8 Plates, 78. Gd. 

A Diotionaary of Practical Hedi- 

cine. By .1. C<>i»la»i>, M.D. F.K.S. 
Abridgotl from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. (L’oi'i.an i >, M .It.C.S. 
I l*p. 1,560, in 8vo. price 3G«. 

I The Worka of Sir B. C. Brodie, 

I Bart, eollectcd and arraiigcHl by (-iiaui.kh 
I Hawkins, F,R.C.S.K. 3 vols* 8vo. with 
I Medallion and Fa(»miilo, *188. , 

j The Theory of Ccular Defects 

1 anti of S)>vctacles. Translat«'.d fn>m the 
J (imiiaii of Dr. II. Schkkflku by R. B. 

, i’AUTKK, F.K.C.S. With l*refator»’ Notes 
I and a Chapter of Practical Instructor..). 

I Post 8vo. 7«. M. 

j A Manual of Materia Modica 

' and TliiTapeutics, abridged from Dy. 

' Pkkkika’h JC/ements by K. J. Fakkk, M.D. 

! assi.stod by R. Bkntlky, M.K.O.S. and by 
i K. WAms<iT«>N, F.U.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
JM) Woodcuts, 218. 

! Thomson’a Conspeotua of the 

' Briti'>h Pharmacoi)a*i.i. Twenly iifth Edi- 
j tiou,corrected by E. Li.oyi> Biukktt, M.D. 

18mo. G8. 

! Manual of the Domestio Practice 

i of MiHlicine. By W. B. Kkstbvkn, 
F.U.C.S.E. Thirtl Edition, tboroughiy 
^ revised, with Additions. Fcp. .5g. 

: Bssays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Uii.nKRT W.Chilp, M.D. F.L.S. F.C.S 
I of Exeter (.’ollege, O.xford. 8jo. 58. 

I Qymnasta and Oymnaatios. B.v 

I John II. lIow'AKn, late Professor of Gym* 

I nasties, Ck>mm. OU. Rippouden. Bc(*ond 
' Edition, it^vised and enlarged, with 135 
Woodeutsof Apparatus, Ac. Cr. 8vt>. 108 . 6d. 
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The Finet Arts, and Blnstrated Editions. 


Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. By Sir OiiAni.Ks Iak-kk E\.st- 
LAKK, aamrtimo President of the Boyal 
Acadein}". Veil.. 11. 8vo. t l«. 


The Hew Testament, illudtnitt'd with 
Woo<l Kn{'riivuij;>t after the Karljr Masters, 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
(»3a. doth, gUt^op ; or £6 6#. mor<»coo. 


Half-Hour Iioctures on tho Hicf* 

tory ami PnuMlt-o <»f the Fim* and <.)rna- . 
mental Arts. lly. \V. U, Scmiti'. Second 
iCdition. Crown 8vo. with /iO W’ootlcut i 
Illustrations, 8a. C<f. 

ZieoturesontlLeHistoryofModern | 

Music, delivoroil at the Koyal Institution, i 
By Joim lltM.isAir. Fiuw Coiuimk, with j 
Chronological Tables, post Kvo. f>*. tW. 
.Skcond Cot'RSE, the Transituni Porioil, 
with 26 Specimens, 8vo. 16a. 

The Chorale Book for Englontf; 

a complete Ilytnn-Book in aceonlaiicc with 
the Services and Festivals of the t.'hurcli of 
England : the Hymns Translated by Miss 
C. Wihkwohtii; the Tunes arrangcMl by 
Prof, W. S. Bennk'i*!’ and Otto (iolh- 
8 CiiMii>T. Fcp. 4to. 12a. Cff. 

Oongregational Sdition. Fcp. 2«. 

Six Iieotures on Harmony. 1>. 

Kvered at the Royal Institution of (in‘ut 
Britain before Kastor 1807. By (1. A. 
Macfakukk. 8vo. 10». Orf. 

Sacred Music for Family Hse ; 

n selection of l^icccs for One, Two, or more 
Voices, from the liost Composers, Foreign 
and English. Kditetljiy John IIriAi.Aii. 

1 vol. mu-sic folio, 219. 

HuUah’S 3Part MusiOi New I'klition, j 

with Pianoforte Accompaniments, Just | 
completed, an entirely New ICditiun of 
HcMAAifs Two Collections of Part Music, | 
Sacred Series and Secular Scries, for Soprano, ' 
Alto,Tenoi^and Bas9,withPianoforlo.Accom- ; 
paniments, now first supplied. ICachSEitiKS ’ 
Sacred and SecuUir^ may now be had in Tw<» j 
VoLtrMKA imperial 8vo. price Ms. cloth. ! 
The Score and the Voice Parts of each of ' 
the 133 pieces of which the Two C'ollcctions : 
consist may also be iiad 8C))arateIy. ! 

Xiyra Gtormanioa^ the Christian Year. S 
Translated by Catiikrink Winkwortji; I 
with 125 Illostrations on Wood drawn by ' 
J. I^RioiiTON, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. 

Ijyra Germanioa. tho Christian Life, j 
Translated by Catherine Winkworth ; 1 
with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 
J. Lkkhitok, F.S.A. and other Artists. 
Quarto, 21#. 


•• 

The Z>ife of Ifan Symbob'sed by 

the Months of tho Year in tludr Scmisoiis 
and Phases. Text selected by IticiiAun 
Pkiot. 25 lUuHtrations on WiMsi from 
Original Dcsigiis by John Lkioiiton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, A2$. 

Cats* and Farlle’s Moral Fm> 

bleras; with Aphorisms, Adaga(^ and Pro> 
verbs of all Nations: c«>mpriHiiig 121 illus¬ 
trations on Wotsl by J. JaKiuhton, F.S.A. 
with an appropriate Text by R. Piqot. 
Imporud 8vt». 319. 6<i. 

Shakspeore’s Midsummer Might’s 

Dream, ilUtsiratctl with 24 fSilliuuettva or 
Shadow Pictures by P. KokkwkA, engraved 
on Wood l»y A. Vooki., KoUo, 31#. fid 

Shakspeare’s Sentiments and 

Similes Printed in Black and Cold, and illu¬ 
minated in the MJ^isnl style by IIknhy Noki. 
lluMPiiRUYs. In massive covers, (M)ntaiiHng 
the Medallion an<l Cypher of Shaksixvire. 
Srjiiaro {> 08 t 8vo. 219. 

Sacred and Xicgendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jamkson. Witli numerous Ktcliings 
and Woodcut lllustrationH. 6 vols. square 
crown 8vo. price £5 159. 6c/. cloth, or 
£12 129. bound in morocco by Hivibre. To 
be had also in cloth only, in Fot;k Series, 
as follows 

Icege&ds of the Saints end Martyrs. 

Fifth Edition, with 19 Ktehings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. s<|uare crown 8vu. 
319. Cc/. 


Ziegends of the Monaatlo Orders. Third 
ICdition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 219. 

Ziegends'of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 219. 

The History of Our Xiord, as exemplified 
in Works of Art. Completetl by Lady 
E.ufTLAKK. Reviscii i^itloD, with 13 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 ^Is. 
square crown 8vo. 42#. 
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Art8^ Manufactures^ <Sc* 


Drawing fi*om Nature; a ScrUn of 

ProfprcHdive Inntructioiui in Sttcetchiu};« from 
IClomentaiy Studies to Fioislied Vitiws, 
with Examples from Switxerlund and thu 
l*yrfn<*<s. By Gkoroi-^ Baiimaru, Pro- 
fosMir <*f Orawini; nt School. With 

IH 1«itlto;(rnphic Platus and 108 W«mmI Kn- 
xnnintfj'. Imp. 8vo. 2iwr. or in 'I'hn-'e Pari**, 
voy al 8\'u. 7«. 6(/. each. 

OwUt’a BnoyolopGBdia of Arohi- 
tocture. Fifth l<klHion, with .Mtcratioiis 
and considerahlo Additions, l»y Wyatt 
PA rwouTir. Additionally illustrnte<l with 
nearly 400 Wood ICn^ravinj^H by < >. Jkwitt, 
and upwards of 100 other uew Woodcuts. 
Hvo. &2s. Vd, 

Italian Sculptors: l^eing a HUtoiy of 

Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Kost- 
• rn Italy. By C. Perkins. With 30 
KtchiiiKs and 13 Wootl ICngra%’iii(p}. Im- 

liorUil 8VO. 42«. 

Tuaoan Sculptors, their Zdves, 

Works, and Timva. liy the hoiuc aViithur. 
With 45 Ktebings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 
> ols. imperial 8vo. C^lr. 

Original Designs for Wood-Carv¬ 
ing, with Practicid Instructions in the Art. 
By A. K. B. With 20 IMates of lllustra- 
lions engravtHl on Wootl. (Quarto, IH^r. 

Hints on Household Tasto in 

Furniture, ITpholstery, and other Details. 
By CiiAUi.KH h. Kasti.akk, Architect. 
With about 00 lUiwtrations. Siuare crown 
8vo. 18». 


Ore’s Oictiomury of Arts, Manu. 

facturcs, and Mines. Sixth Fxiition, chiefly 
re>writtcn and gi^atly enlarged by Robert 
IIent, F.U.S. assisted by numerous Con> 
tributurs cnvpcnt in Science and the Arts, 
imd familiar* with Maiiufacturcs. With 
2,<K)U Woodcut**. ,*t vt’lH. medium 8vo. 
JC-1 t'ts. 0(/. 

Treatise on ICiUs and Hillwork. 

By W. Faikdaikx, C.K. F.U.S. With 1« 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Useful ZnXormation for Ungineere. Bj 
the same Author. FiiuiT, Sk(x>ni>, and 
Third Skkiks, with many IMatea and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10«.Cf/. eadu 

TRe Application of Cast and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with ti Plutos and 
118 Woodcuts. 8VO. lt>». 

Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as com]iri'*ed in a Series fd 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and l*rtM|)cctivo State of 
tlie X.Avy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By W. 
Fairbairn, C.E. F.k.S. With 4 Plateo 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 

£noy<dopGedia of Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E, (rurisv, I’.K. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. *12s. * 


The Engineer’s Handbook; ex- 

plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the t Construction of 
Machinery. ByC. S. JaiwNDKS. PMt8vo.5s. 

Xiathes and Turning, Simple, Mo- ' 

cluinical, and Ornainciitul. By \V. Henry 
X i»RTiHN»TT. With about 240 lUiistralious 1 
nil Steel and Wood. Hvo. 18s. 

The Elements of Mechanism. 

By T. M. Gooukvk, M.A. I'rof. of Mo- 
chaiiios nt the R. M. .\cad. Wmdwich. 
Second I'lilitton, with 217 WttodcuU*. Post 
8vo. (U. Of/. 

Handbook of Praotioal Tele- 

graphy, published with the sanction of the 
('hairman and Directum of tho Klectrio 
and International Telegraph Company, and 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs 
for India. By K. S. Cvli.i:y. Tliird Edi¬ 
tion. Hvo. 12s. 6d. 


The ArtdBan Club’s Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica¬ 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
E.C. New Edition; w*ith Port^it, 37 Plates, 
and j*l6 Woodcuts. 4t«>. 42s, 

A Treatise on the Screw Bro- 

lieller, Screw Vessels, aiul Screw Engines, 
jis adapted for purposes of iVace and War: 
with notices of other Methoils of Propulsion, 
'Fables of the Dimensions and Performance 
tif Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specillca- 
lions of Shi[Mi and Engines. By the same 
Author. Third Edition, with 51 Plates and 
287 W<HKlcuts. Quarter tKls. 

i Csteohism of tho Steam Engine, 

in Its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul¬ 
ture. By John Biivrnk, C.K. New Edi¬ 
tion, with 89 Woodcut-*. Fcp. 6s. 
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Handbook of the Steam Engine. 

John lk)URNE, C.E. forajliig a Key to 
the Author's Catechism of theftteam Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. I'ep. 9s. \ 

Examples of Modern Steam, Air, i 

and Gas Engines of the most Approved I 
Types, as employed for Tumning, for Driving j 
Maefaiuery, for Locomotion, /ind for Agri^ ' 
culture, minutely and practically described* | 
Illustrated by Working Drawings, and em- | 
bod>iug a Critical Account of all Projects 
of Keceatlmprovc;ncut in Furaaco«, lloUer^«, 
and Engines. By the same Author. In 
course of publication. Monthly, to bo com¬ 
pleted in Twenty-four Parts, price 2». (h/. 
each, forming Dne Volume, with about 50 
Plates an<l 400 Wooitcuts. 

A History of tho Maobino* 

Wrouglit Ilosicn* and l.aee Maiiufacturec. 
By William Fei.kin, F.L.S. F.S.S. Witlf 
.S Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Culou^ Impresaions of 
PatterijM of I.ace. Koyal Ov'O. 2l«. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Praotioal 

Assaying. Third Edition, for tho most part 
re-written, with all the recent DiHcoveries 
incor|)orated. By W. Cimxjkks, F.R.S. 
With 188 WoodcuK 8vo. 28s. 

Beimann’s Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and AniliuoColours. 
Revised and edited by William Ckookks, 
8vo. with 5 Wothlculs, 10s. 6</. 


Fraotioal Treatise on Metallu^^, 

adapted from tho last German Edition of 
Professor Keki.'.h Metaf/ttiyy by W. 
CuooKKs, F.R.S. &c. and ‘K. Rdunm, 
Ph.D. M.E. VoL. I. comprising Silvetf 
XinCf Cadmium^ Tin, Jtitrcurjf, 

Antimony, Xickrl, Arsenic, Gold, Plntinum, 
and Sufyfhur. e8vo. with 207 Woodcuts, 
price 01«. 6d.^0 

The Art of Perfumery; tho Histoiy 

and Theory of (Moitrs, ami the Methods of 
Extracting the. Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
PiKssK, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Chemioal, I7atural,and Fh^ioal Magio, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By tho 
Kamo Author. Third Edition, oulargod with 
38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

Irf>udon*s En^dopeedia of Agri¬ 
culture: comprising the l«ayitig-out, Im¬ 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, aiul the Cultivation and Economy 
of the I'roductions of Agriculture. With 
l,t00 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. {id. 

Iioudon'a Enoyolopsodia of Oardenins: 
<‘otnpriaing the llicory ami Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arl>oriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8v'o. dls. Of/. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Benta 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, rovUeU by 
*r. (J!. MoiiToy. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Ileliyious and Moral Works. 


An Exposition of the 39 Articles, j 

Historical and Doctrinal. By E. Haiculi> i 
Bbowne, D.l). Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth | 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. < 

Examlnation-Questiona on Biahop 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
tho Rev. J. Gubli-:, M.A. Fcp. 3s. Gd. 

Archbishop Iioighton’s Sermons 

and Charges. With Additions imd Ooriec- 
tions from MSS. and with llUtorical and 
other Illustrative Notes by William Wkst, 
Incumbent of S. Columba's, Naim. 8vo. ! 
X>rice 15s. 

The Acts 9f the Apostles; nitb a . 

Commentaiy% and Practical and Devotional ; 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. F. 0, Cook, ■ 
M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, ’ 
8vo. 12s. Gd. 


The Idfe and EpiaUes of St* 
Paul. By W. J. Conyukabk, M.A. late 
Fellow of Trill. Coll. Cantab, and J. S. 
lIowsoN, D.D. Principal of Liverpool Coll.,^ 
Libuaicy Koiyion, -with all the Original 
UlustratioiiH, Maps, T,>audKcapcs on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 4^. 

Intkiimkdiai K Kiirriox, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Wc^cuts. 3 voL. 
Miuare crown 8vo. Sis. Gd. 

Pkoplk'k Edition, revised and con¬ 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 12 s. 

ome Voyage and Shipwreck of 

,St. Paul; with DiKKertations on the ShipM 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By Jamkk 
Smith, F.K.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10 s. €<f. 
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MEW WORKS rvBLifinBD by LONGMANS akd CO. 


Tbe Kational Churoli; History 

and PrincipleH of the Chorcli Polity of 
England. By I>. Mountfiru), M.A. 
Rector of Newport, Salop. Crown 8vo. 4 n. 

Bvidence of the Truth of the 

Chrintian Rdigion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy, particularly ah 
T lluRtraied by the lliator^* of the Jews, and 
the DiKcoveriea of Recent* Travellera. By 
Alkxamoku Kkitii, D.D. 87th Edition, 
withnomcrouM Plateo,in square8vo. 
also the S9th Edition, in p<»t 8vo. with 
Plates, G«. 

The History and Hestiny of the World 
and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with *10 
lUuHtrations, 10s. 

Bwald’s History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated firom the Ger¬ 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap¬ 
pendix, by RrHSRt.f4 Martihrau, M.A. 
PmfoHKor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
College, I^ondon. Second Edition, continued 
to the Commencement of tlie Monarchy. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24«. Voi.. II. comprising Jo$hua 
and Jutlge$, for Puichasem of the First 
Edition, price 9«. 

The Woman Blessed by All 

Generations; or, Mary the Object of Venc< 
ration, Confidence, and Imitation to all 
Christians. By the Rev. R. Mklia, D.I>. 
P,8.M. With 78 niiistrations. 8vo. ISs. 

Iiife of the Blessed Virgin: The 

Fcmall Glory. By .Vmtiionv STAFtY>Ri>. 
Together with the Apology of the Author, 
and an Essay on the Cult us of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Fourth Edition, with Fai*- 
similes of the 5 Original Illustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. cRiry Hiiipi.ky, M.A. 
Fop. 8vo, 10«. <»«/. 

Oolebrated Sanotuaries of tho 
Mador.nn. By the Rev. .T. SrKXi KR Korth- 
<N)TK, D.l>. Post 8vo. 6it. 6</. 

A Critioal and Orammatioal Com¬ 
mentary oil St. Paul's Epistles. By C. *1. 
Ei.i.n^iTT, D.D, Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Oalatians, Fourth Edition, 8a. 6d. 
Hphealans, Fourth Edition, $«.dd. 

Faatoral Bpiatles, Fourth Edition, Kte. 9d. 
Fhilipplana, Coloaaiana, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7a. <kl. 

An IntFoduoUon to the Study of 

the Kew Testament, Critical, Exegetlcal, 
Mid Theological. By theRev. S.DAVti:^x, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols, 8vo. 80#. 


1 Historical Xfoctures on the Iiife of 

! Our lioni J^us Christ: being the Ilulsean 
T^cctures foi 1859. By C. J. Eixirorr, 0.0. 

! Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

; Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10#. Qd, 

The Hestiny of the Creatiire $ and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
^ Cambridge., By the same. Post 8 to. 5a. 

TheGhreek Testament; withKotes* 

{ Grammatical and Extgctical. By the Rev. 
W. Wkbstkr, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8ro. £2 4a. 

Vot.. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20«. 

Voi.. II. theKiAsiles and Apocalypse, 24a. 

Bev. T. H. Home’s Introduction 

to the ('ritical Study and Knowledge of the 
' Holy Scriptures. Twelfth Edition, o-s last 
revised throughout and brought up to the 
existing State of Biblical Knowledge; under 
* careful editorial levision. With 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 
8vo. 42a. 

Row. T. H. Home’s Compendioiu In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John Aykk, 
M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 6#. 

The Treasury of Bible Know¬ 
ledge; being a Dictionary of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture ; Intended, to Mtablish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. J. 
Ayrk, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plate'*, nnd 
nun^g^tts Woodcuts. Fcp. 10#. M. 

The Churohm^in’s Daily Remem¬ 
brancer of Doctrine and Duty: consisting 
of Meditations taken from the W’ritings of 
Standard Diidnes fVom the Early Days of 
Christianity to the Present Time; with a 
Preface by W, R, Frkii.\ntlk, M..\. New 
j Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6#. 

' Every-day Scripture Pifflculties 

explained and illustrateil. By ,7. K. Prks- 
fxiTT, M.A. Voi.. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
Voi.. II. Luke and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 
9#. each. 

= The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLKNso, D.D. T^ord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. price 6$. 

I The Church and the World; Three 

j Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, 

I by various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby S 1 JIPX.By, MJL First Skrir-s, Third 
Edition, 15s. Second Series, Second 
Edition, 15#. Third Skrtrs, 1868, recently 
pnblishcd, 15#, 3 vols. 8vo. price 45#, 
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The Formation of ChrUtendom, : 

By T. W. Ai.i.ib**. Vauts ijaud II. 8vo. . 
price liiT. 1 ‘uch. 

Christendom’s Divisions ; a Philo- ; 
tsophical Sketch of the Divisions of the • 
Christian Family in Eiist ami West. By 
]Ci>Mr.Ni> S. Ffoim.kk?*, formerly Fellow ami 

Tiitorof JesusCull. Oxford. Post Hvo. 7s. <»/. , 

• , 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part ll. 

Greeks and JMtinst hciii^r a lli*-tory of their 
Dissi'ntioiis anil Overtures for Peace down 1 
to the Keforinatioii. By the same Author. | 
Post 8vo. I os. i 

i 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Kiiowledjje; or, lliston' of 
the ApiKTvpha, By KuNicvr Dk Bi;nskx. 

2 vols. 8\ u. 28ir. 

The Keys of St. Fetor; or. the House of 
Kechah, eonnected with the JliMory of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same* 
Author. 8vo. PU. 

The Power of the Soul over the 

IhMly. By C.ko, Mimvhk, M.D. M.K,0.P.L. 
&e. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8#. Qd. 

The Types of Genesis brieiiy con- 

wtlorod as Revealing; the Development of 
Human Natim'. Ily Ani»kk\v Jukks. 
Secon<t Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. f>d. 

The Second Death and the Hostitution 
of All 'riiings, with some )*reliniiiiary Re¬ 
marks on the Nattire and Iiispirntion of 
Jfoly S-ripture. By the same. Author. 
Sceond Edition, ('rown 8vo. Od. 

Essays and Keviews. By the llev. 
W. Tkmi'i.k, the Rev. R. Williams, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powiiai., M.-A. the Rev. 

II. B. WiLhox.IkU. C. W. (j1i»c»i>win, M.A. 
tile Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 

B. JowETT, M.A. 12th Edition. Fop. 0#, 

Beligious Bepublics ; Six Essays ou 
Con;;;rc^atioualism. By VV. M. -Fawceti’, 
T.M. Hkkbert, M.A. K. G. nKUBKiiT,LL.B. 

T. 11. Patihsom, P. H. Pvk-Smitii, M.D. j 
B.A. and J. Anstik, B.A. 8vo. price 8«. 6t/. | 

Passing Thoughts on Beligion. ! 
By the Author of ‘Amy IlcrlnTt.* Xow' 
E^tion. Fcp. 5s. ; 

Self-examination before Confirmation. ; 

By the 8.Hme Author. 32ino. Is. ^d. \ 

Beadinge for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fe.p. 4«. 
Beadings for^Bvery Day in Xtent» com¬ 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jjskkmv 
TaVLor. By the same. Fcp. 5a. 
Preparation for the Hdly Comnmnions ^ 
the Devotions chiefly from the works of 
J eremy Taylor. By the same. 32mo. 35. i 


Bishop Jeromy Taylor’s Entire 

Works: with Jdfe by Btsiioi* Herkr. 
Revisid and corrected hy the Rev. C. P. 
I'.OEN. 10 Vul>. JC.) hx. 

England and Christondom, By 

Aroiiiiisiuu* Manning, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 10#. 6d, ^ 

Principles •F Education drawn 

from Nature ami Revelation, and ApplUsl 
to Female Education in the I’pper (’I't-'s-. 
By the sann*. 2 vol>. A*p. 125. iid. 

The Wife’s Manual; 'u*. Prav. iv-, 

Thuughts. and Suigs on Stweral t>eejisions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. C.\i,^ 
i KRT. M.A. Crown 8vo, lOx. d»/. 

Singers and Songs of the Church: 

U'ing Btographtea) Skct<di(* 2 rof the Hymn- 
Writers in all the priiio-ipal* CulliMdioiis; 
with Notes <»u their PmiiIuik ami Hymns. 
By JosiAii Mii.LKit, M.A. New F'ditlon, 
eiilargcHl. Crown 8vo. IXtarfy readjf, 

Ijyra Domostioa ; Cliristian Songs for 
Doiiieatie Edifieatioii. Tran.slatod from the 
t*9utt«ry and of C. •!. P. Si*itta, and 
from other i<ourci;s, by UtciiAitn Massik. 
First and Skc'om> Skriks, fep. -D, (k/. each. 

‘ Spiritual Songs * for the Sundays 

and Holiday's tl>roii<ri>out the. Year. By 
•J. S. B. Monsei.i.. LL.l). Vicar of Eghani 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Eilitiou, Sixth 
ThoiiM.iiid. Fej). prici* -D. Im/, 

The Beatitudes: Abasement iK'foro Ood: 
Sorrow'for Sin; Meekness of Spirit; DoHirc 
for IIoHnoxs; OentleiiesH ; Purity of Heart; 
the. Pcucc-makers ; Siiflcrings for Christ 
By the same Author. Third Edition, ro- 
vised. Fejn 3#. tk/. 

His Presence not his Memory, lartn. 
By the saiiio Author, in im-mory of his S<»v 
Sixth h^lition. Blmo. Is. 

Dyra Germanioaf transiut-cd from the 
German hy Miss C. Wi.hkwortii, First 
Skkifjs Hymns for the Sundays and C'hief 
Fentivals; Ski'oni* Shriks, tlie (.'lirl<4tiim 
Life. Fc]>. $5. tid. each Skrij:s. 

Dyra Euohoristioa ; iiyiuns and 

Verses ou the Holy Cominunion, Am lent 
and Modern : with other Po<*ms. Edit<*<l by 
the Rev. OnuY Sjiiim.ry, M.A. S'/cond 
Edition. Fep. 7». fid. 

By the satne Editor^ 

Ziyra Messionioa. Fcp. 75. dd. 

Iiyra Myatioa. Fcp. 7$. M. 
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Palm ItOa>V68: Sacred Poems selected I 
and translated from the German of Kari< 
Gbrok. By Cathrrink Winkwoutii. I 
[/n /iruf. | 

Sudeavours after the Christian | 
IJfe: ]>b»coursce. By Jamkh Maktinkai:. 
Fourth and ('heaper Kdition, carefully rc> | 
vised; tlio Two Scries«complctc in One ! 
Volume. Post 8vo. 7«. €M1« 


Invocation of Saints; a Journal of 

Devotions Lr the use of Members of the 
Knj;lish Chirch. Kdilod by the Rev. Orby 
S icit'i.i:Y, M.A. [/r the pretty 

Introductory Ijossons on the 
llistor}' of Keli^ous \Vori»hip; beiii^ a 
8(N|uel to the same Author*s M^easons on 
Christian Evidcnc<»4.* By R i c ii A K i> 
* Wiiatbi.y, p.D. Xvwl<Mition. 18mo. 2ir. Cd. 


Travels, 

Six Months In Xndls. Mj' Makv 

CAnri.Nri:i<. *2 voK post 8vo. with Por- j 
trait, IHjt. j 

Letters from Australia, comprising ■ 

the Voy age Outwards, Melbourne, Ballarat, ! 
Siuatting in Victoria,Tasmania, Sydn^,&c. 

By J<»iiN Mabtimkav. [Nmrlp ready, | 

Cadore or Titian’s Coimtry. By ! 

•fOKiAii trii.uKKT, oiio of the Authors of the | 

* DolumUeMountainStOrKxeursionsthroiigh ; 
Tyrol, Oarinthia, (.'arniola, and Friuli.* In ' 
One Volume with numerous Illustrations 
and a Facsiimle of Titian*H Original Design | 
for liis Heture of the Battle of Cadore. 

l^Xearty ready, j 

The Solomite Mountains, l^eur- | 

hions through Tyrol, t'arinthta, Ciirniola, i 
and Friuli. By J. flii.BKiiT and (*. C. I 
Ciii’iu'iiM.i., F.U.tr.S. With iiurnmniH * 
Illustrations. Squan' thrown 8vo. 21s. I 

Pictures in Tyrol and JBlsewhere. 

From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
Author r»f * A Voy.*igc en Zigzag,’ Ac. I 
Sei;ond Kdition. -Ito. with many lllustra- * 
tioiis, 2Is. 

How we Spent the Summer; or* 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Ar.riNK 
Ci.fn, From the Sketch>Book of oneof the 
]*arty. Third Kdition, rt*-drawn. In oblong 
tto. with about <K)0 Illustrations, l.’wi. | 

Beaten Tracks; or, IVn and Pencil 

Sketches in Italy. By tho Authon«w of j 
•A V<*yiig** €‘11 Zigzag.' With 12 Hate 
€*oiitaining almut 2t>0 Ski'tohca fmin Draw¬ 
ings made on the Spot. 8vo. 10*. 

Map of the Chain of Mont Blano, 

from an actual Surwy in 1863—I8t»4. By 
A. Aiiamh-Rkii.lv, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Pu^ 
lished under the Authority of the Alpine 
Hub. In Chrotuolithography on extra stout 
drawing |wkper 28m. x i7in. pruv 10*. or 
niotuih’d on canvas in a folding cast*, 12.«. 6</. 


Voyages, 

Hiatory of DisooTory in our 

Australasian Colonit's, Austridia, Tasmania, 
and Xew Zoaliind, from the Karlhvt Date to 
the Present Day. By Wh.liam IBiwitt. 
.IVith 3 Maps of the Recent F.xplorationn 
from OAicial SoureeM. 2 vols. 8vo. 20i». 

The Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of u 3 Years* Re.(«idence in Japan. 
By Sir KniiKuioRi* Aixmk:k, K.i'.B. 

2 vols.8vo. will) iiumeruu-t Illustrations, 42*. 

The North-West Peninsula of 

lodand; being the Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland in the SumnuT €>f 1862. By C. W. 
SiiKniKitD, M.A. F.Z.S. With a Map and 
Two Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 

of Monntaincer.s. B3' Cii.vuf.ioi Pa€'kk. 
•S«‘i*ond Kdition, w'itli Maps Ac. and Appen¬ 
dix. <*rown 8vo. 7« 6<f. 

The Alpine Guide. By .Iohn Bau, 

M.K.I.A. late President of the Alpine inih. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and other lllustcation-. 
Guide to the SKistorn Alpa, price to*. €</. 
Guide to the Western Alpa, InclmVng 
M<»nt Bhiiic, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, Ac 
price 6*. Gd. 

Guide to the Central Alps, in<‘luding 
oil the OlK'riand Di.->trU‘t, price 7*. M. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the (icology'of the Alps* 
price In. Kitlior €»f the Thre<* Volumes or 
Parts of the A/pine t/aidemaybe hadwUh 
this lNTiw>iu:rTioN prefixed, price U. extra 

Roma Sotterranoa; or, an Account 
of the Roman C'at:icomlvs and especially of 
the Cemetc-rj' of St. CaBixtus. Compiled 
from the Works of Cotnmendatore G. B, 
Dk Rossi, with the consent of the Author, 
by the Rev. J. S. Xoi:tihx>tk, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. BiunvNi.rtw. With numerous 
Engravings on Wood, 10 Lithograp]is, 10 
Plates in Chromidithography, and an Atlas 
of Plans, all executed in Rome under the' 
Author** sii|>erintendenco for this Trans¬ 
lation. 1 vol. 8vo. [Xear/y reatfy. 



NhW WORKS I'uitusiiKD by LC>NiiMAXS and t'O. 


The Irish in Americal B/ Joun j The Biural Idfe of England. 
FitANi-iM Mauiiui:, M,I*. fo# Cork, Tost ' By the same Author. Wfth Wootloiil-. In 
8VO. 12s. Cf/. Bewick and Williams. Medium, 8vo. 12s. tU/. 


Memorials of liondon and Iion- I 
don Life in tlie iClih, 14th, and l.ith Cen> I 
turics; l>ein^ a Series of r,.\tracts, Loeiil, j 
Socdul, aiiel Bolitical, froni**the Arehlvesi | 
of the City <H* London, a.I». 127ii-Uli>. ! 
Si*h*ctcd, tranduted, and ediWd by If. T. | 
Uir.KY, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21.t. 

Commontarioa on the History, 

Conslitutiitn, and Chartered Franchises of | 
the City of London. By Gkouuk Nout<»n, j 
fonnerly one i>f the t Vmiinim Pleaders of the ; 
City of London. Third 1‘MUion. 8vo. 14». ' 

Curiosities of London; L-xhiliitin^r ' 

the most Kart* and Ihmiarkuhlo Otijeets of 
Interest in the Metropolis; with nearly, j 
Sixty Vears’ Personal Re<*oilcetioii8. By 
John Timiis, F.S.A. New Kdition, eor- 
roet«*<l and enlar‘^i*d. 8vo. i'ortrnit, 21«. 


Visits to Remarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Hceiics illus¬ 
trative of atiii^nif Pahso^os in Kiij^li^li 
History and gJhry. By the same .Author. 
2 vols. square croB'n 8vo. with Wood Kii 
({ravings, 25jr. 

Marratives of Bhipwreeka of the 

Royal Navy between 17‘.)d and IH;«7, » 
piled from OlTlciul Documents in the Ad¬ 
miralty by >V. (). S. (iii.i.Y ; w'ith a Prefaer 
by \V'. .S. Gti.i.Y, 1>.I>. 8rd Kdition, fep. 

Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 

IHtiitioii carrhxl on by Drder of the Britisli 
Government during the yenra }h;i.% ]8.*h>, 
.•md 1827. By (teneral F. R. 

F.ILS. Witli 2 Maps, l.j Platc.-^, iiitd I'* 
W'ot)dents. 8vo. 21s. 


The Northern Hoitjhts of I>on- i 

don; or, llistorleal Assonations of llainp- ! 
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T. (A PiA»\vj>KS. 8vo. with Maps, IHs. 
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Fcp. 8vo, 7». Cl/. 
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Hvo. 7s. Cl/, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By Giauu.i: 
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Ecp. 4to. 2U, 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, Maolisc’s 

IC<lition, with 101 Steel Plates from Original 
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Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish 
MelfHliest with Maclist^’a Illustrations (a» 
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Edition. F<’p. 8vo. 5«. 
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price 7s. Gr/. 

Horatii Opera, Pocket Kdition. with 
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English Verso. By John CoMxtrmx, M.A. 
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The Iliad of” Homer Translated 

into Blank Verso. By b'ii.viu>i» CiiAfti.Ks 
Wui«;iiT, M.A. 2 voLs. crown rtvo. 21s. 

The Iliad of Homer in Bnglish 

Hexameter Verse. ByJ. JIknky U.\ht, 
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crown 8vo. 21s. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Translated 
into Blank Verse by G. W. Eikiinton,' 
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Dante’s Divine Comedy, translated 
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The Holy Child. A Poem in Four 
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Tho Afterglow ; Songs and Sonnets for 
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Fountains.* Secoinl hMition. Fo|>. 8vo. t»s. 


An Old Story, and other Poems. 

By Kt.i/AitKTif n. Fuosh. ^'oud Edition. 
l‘\*p. 8vo. 3«, Cc/. 

Hunting Songs and MlsoeUane- 

oti3 Vcrsca. By R. K. KtiivitroN Waiibitii- 
Tt»'. S<H*uiul Ration. Fi‘p. Hvo. Tw. 


Rural Sports, (Sr. 


HncycTopeBdia of Rural Sports ; i 

a i’omplfte Aecouiil, ilistorieal, I'ractical, 
.‘ind l>(S<‘ri|>tiv<v of Hunting, Shooting. 
Fishing, Uai'ing, Ac. By I>. P. Ih.AiNK. ^ 
With at«»v«* fi(M> Wo<»doiil.s (20from lh‘.si^ijs , 
by .UniN 8vo. I’iv. 

Col. Hawker’s Instruotions to 

I'lmng Sptirtsmen in all that rol.'itostotiun.s 
and .SIi(Miiing, Bcvi.'^ftl by tho Antlufi’s 
Stiuaro cr«>nu Hvo. with niii<lration*., 

The Hoad Bhot, or S]ioii»n»an*.s t'mn- 
pli’to ((tiido: . 1 'I'rfati**!* on the td* lli«’ 
(«uii. Dog-breaking, Pigo<m-shooling, Ac. 

By MaoK'.man. IVp. with Plnle-*, C»j». 

A Book on Angling: iwitiK n Corn- 

pl«'tt* 'rrenliM* on the Art <»f Angling in 
••very braiu-h, in.-hiding full llliiHtrated 
lJ’*ts<i('S:ilinoii Hies. By FiiANfi.s Fk.vn« i.s, 
Second I'Mition. with Portrait and lo t>ther 
PUiU's, pl.-'.in ami colonv«*d. Po.-*t Hvo. l.^g. 

Wifcocks’s Sea-Fisherman: ™m- 

(irisingthe Chief Metliods of llotik and J^iiie 
J-'isliing in the Briti.'.li ;#»d other Seas, a 
gl;pi< e at Nebs, and reniark.s on Boatus and ' 
Btiating. Sii’ond Kdilioti, cnlargid, w’ith 
80 Woodcuts. I’ost bvo. 12 ji. C*I. 

The 3Fly-Pisher’a ^Entomology. 

By Ai.ritKii R«»NAi.ns. With coloured ' 
ltcprcs« utall<in** of the Natnr.'d and Artili- | 
cial lii^cet. J-^xlh Kdition, with 2<t etdouml i 
PIatf«*. 8vo. M* 

Blaine’s Veterinaiy Art: a Treatise j 
on the Anatomy, Phy.slology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Hor.se, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised an<l enlarged by C. Stkbi.. 8vo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18a. 


The Cricket !Fiold; or, the History 
and the St’iencc of the (lame of ('riokot. By 
jA.ni:.s PvcK<)i*T, B.A. Ith Fdition. fep. fi/i. 

Horse and Man. By c. s. Mauch 

PiMi.LiPi*», Author of *.liirispriideiiee,* dre. 
I’Vp. 8vo. 241. (k/. 

Yoliatt on the Horse. Unvised and 

i-nlarged by W. Watmin, M.K.C.V.S. 8vo. 
with ntinu‘roti.s Wu<Hleii(*<, 12s. tW. 

Yo\iatt on the Oog. (By tho wimo Author.) 
Hvo. with lUimerouK Woodcuts, t>s. 

The Horse’s Foot, and how to keep 
it Sniiid. By W. Mii.ks, Fs^. Ninth E<U> 
tion, w'ith Illustrations. lm)>. 8vo. 12s. iUi. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-shooing. By 
the s:iinc‘Author. Sixth Kdition, piist Hvo. 
with niu.*<tra(ions, 2s. (kf. 

Stables and Stable Fittings. By tho same. 
Imp. Hvo. with i:t Platt s I.m. 

Bemorks on Horsoa* Teeth, addresHed to 
PurehaMTs. By the name. P«»st Hvo. |». <k/. 

Robbins’s Cavalry Catechism; or. 

liiHtruetioU'i t>n Cavalry Kxerei.-«< and Field 
Movements, Brigade MovementM, (hit-post 
Duly, Cavalry sui>pfirting Artillery, .\rtil- 
lery nttaclicd to Cavalry. 12nio. its. 

The Bog in Health and Bisease. 

By .Stunkiiknijk. With 70 Wood En¬ 
gravings. Xi’w Kdition. >*fc[«iare erow’u 
Hvo. I0.J. Ik/. 

The G-reyhound. By the s.iiite Author. 

ivlition, with 21 Portraits of Grey¬ 
hounds. Si^uare crown Hvo. 10a. Gd. 

The Ox, hi« Diseases and their Treat¬ 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. IhinsoN, M.K.C.V.S. Crown 
Hvo. with Illustration.'*, 7s. (id. 


Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Adairs. 

.■Sanking, Currency, and the Rx- . The Theory and Fraotioe of 

changes: a Tractical Treatise. By Artiibk Rankin:;. Uy IIenky Uinmi-Sii Macleok, 
Crume, Bank Mana:;er, formerly of the M.A. Barrii.ter-at-I.stw. Seeoml Edition 
Bank of England. Post 8vo. 5* • I entirely remmlellisl, 2 vol.. 8vo. 30». 
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The Elements of Banking, hy 

IIknkv I>f sninu Maci.kou, M.A. of Tri¬ 
nity (*aini>ri<l^e, and of tho 
Tempi**, Warrister-at-Low. Post 8vo. 

[ iVear/y read^. 

The lAw of Nations Considered 

fiide[M*ndent PoHticnLCommiinitiea. Ky 
Sir TisAVKitH Twihj*, 2 voU. 8v«». 

.‘JO 41 . or >M*prtrnt«‘ly, Pai:t I I2i». 

pAitT II. IVar^ iH/i. 


: M*CuUo(l^’s Biotionary, Frao- 

* tical, ThcoWticttl, aitd llUtorical, of Tom- 
> merce and' Coinniorcial XaviKation. New 
I Kdition, revised throughout am! corrtM'ted 
j to the I'roHent Time. 8vo. priee G3s. chitli, 
or 70r. hnlf-bound in ruasiu. 

Praotioal Ouide for Britiah'Sbip- 

' maatera to*ynited State-a Port**. By Piku- 
UKroNT Ki>waui>.s Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Vicic-CoiiMul at New York. lN»st 8vo. H,*. \>d. 


Works of Utility and 

BTodem Cookery for Private 

Families, redu<*e»l to n System of Knsy 
i*roctifo in a St'rifs of <*arefully-tv9tc4i Kc- 
ceiptH. By Kij/a Aoton. Newly revi«M*d 
and enlarf{(st; with 8 Plates, Figures, and | 
1;V) Wooileiits. Fep. 0<*. 

On Food and its Digestion; nn 

Introfliietion to Dietetics. By W. BuiN*n>.N, 
M.D. Physidnii to St. Thoiiia.s’s Hoapitnl, 1 
^e. With IM W*Msleuts. Post Hvo. 12*. ' 

Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar. 

By Tin>M.\s <!. Smaw'. Second Kdition, 
revisesl and ciilargod, W'itlt Froiitispicee and 
.SI Illustrations on Wood. Hvo. Bl*. 

A Praotioal Treatise on Brewing; 

witli F(»rinuho for Public Bn^wers, and in- 
stru<*li«»u.s for Privatt* Families. B>’ W. 

Bi. M K. Fifth Kdition. Hvo. 10*. (W/. 

.Short Whist, By Maj*hi a. a tho- ] 

roughly ri'vised Ivlitiou ; with an Kssay 011 ! 
the Theory of the Motlern S^deiitillc (lame 1 
by Professor P. Fep. Hv*». J5*. 6*/. 

Wliist, Wliat to Dead. By (.'am. 

Third Kdition. «12mo. U. 

The Cabinet Iiawyer; a Popular 

ibgest of the Lawa of Knglaml, t'ivil. 
<Jrimiiial,aiid Ponstitiitioiial. 21th Kdition ; 
.viih Supplements of the Act* of the Par¬ 
liamentary St'ssious t*r lHt»7 and IHtlH. 
Fcp. 10*. C*/. 

The Philosophy of Health; or, »n 

K.xposUion of the Pliyaiolojfieal and Sanitary 
Conditions conducive to llunum Longevity 
Atnt Happinean. By Soutiiwikid Smith, 
M.l>. Klewnth IC<Ulion, revise*! and en¬ 
large*!; with 118 Woodcuts. Hvo. 7*. QtL 

A Handbook for Headers at the 

British Muwhih. By Thomas Xiriioi.s. 
Piwt Hvo. Gs. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Know* 

le*!go and I.ibrary of Reference: comprising 
an English Dictionary and Hrammar, Uni¬ 
versal lUi^tteer, Olaaoical Dictionai^', 
t^hronologA', T4aw Dictionary, Stmopsis of | 
the Peerage, Vsefut Tables, Jre. Fcp. 10*. 6«f. 


General Information. 

Hints to Uothers on the manage* 

m**nt of their Health during the Perio*! of 
Pn*gnane>- and iu tin.* I.ying-in Room. By 
T. Bi.'i.i., M.D. F*'p. .'»*. 

The Maternal Management of Children 
Health and Disease. By tlu 
Author. Fep. i 

How to Nurse Sick Children; 

<s>ntaiiiing l>ire*‘lji>n.s wliich may Iw foiintt 
*>f wrvh'c to all who liavo charge *>f tb* 
Young. By CiiAKi.KH We.st. M.D. S'cond 
Kdition. Fop. Hvo. 2*. G*/. 

Kotes on Hospitals. By 

Nr**HTiN’<4.\i.i:. Third K<liti*m, enlarged; 
with 18 Plans. Post tto. lH.<r. 

Instructions in Household Mat¬ 
ters ; or, the Vouiigtiirl’s tJuMe to Domo-.lir 
Service. Written by a Lai»y l«»r the iim* 
of tfirl.s intemh'd for Servi«-c *>n beating 
School. Seventh F'ditiim. Fep. 1*. G*/'. 

Mary’s Every-Day Book of useful 

and MbH'ellaue<nis Knowledge; illustrated 
with Storic*, and iiitendctl for tho u.v.* of 
i’hiWnm. By FuAsrK.s K. Bi;i:iiii:v, 
Author of* Mary’s (fcography.* IHino.Jl*. ♦«/. 

The Iaw relating to Benefit 

BtiiMing Soc‘letie.s; with Practical Obser¬ 
vations on the .\ct and all tho Cases *l*rided 
thereon, also a Form of Rule.s and Forms *>f 
Mortgages. By W. Tiin> PuA'rr, Bnrri.st-r. 
2nd Edition. Fcp. os. G</, 

Willioh’s Popular Tables for As- 

eertnining the Value of Lifehold, Lcasehobl, 
and Church Property, Renewal Finos, Ac.; 
tho Public Funds; Annual Average Prk*i» 
and Interest on Consols frmn 1781 to 1HG7 ; 
Chemical, Geograpluenl, Astronomical, 
TrigonometricalTaMes, Ac. Post Hvo. 10*. 

Decimal Interest Tables at Twenty- 
four DifTerent Rates not exceeding Five ptn* 
Cent. Calculated for the ttse of Bankers". 
To which are added Commission Tables at 
One-eighth and One-fourth |>or Cent. )h* 
J. R. Covi.TiiART. Now Rilition. Hvo. 1 '*«. 
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